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COMING BACK! 


A Famous Trio 


Three old familiar 
names - - - fellows 
you can’t forget 


WIN 
DARBY 


and 
HENRY 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magasin, Published Monthly by the Boy Seou 
Entered as second-class matter, July 19, 1912, at the Post Office 


Remember them? If you’re an old BOYS’ LIFE reader you'll 
welcome them back. If not, you’ll want to get acquainted. 


HEY are the fellows who underwent such hardships and 
made such startling discoveries in the “CRUISE OF THE 
CUTTLEFISH,” that great big serial by Francis Lynde which 
BOYS’ LIFE ran in 1925 and which was voted the best ever 


by hundreds of thousands of readers. 


(THESE same three splendid, up-and-coming, red-blooded 
fellows will provide thrill after thrill in 


THE FLIGHT OF THE GREY GOOSE 
By Francis Lynde 


HE three of them—Win, Darby and Henry—are gliding along in an aero- 

plane high up in the sky when bang something goes wrong with the 
engine. Then follows a forced landing on unfamiliar ground, a sleepless 
night in the forest, the discovery of an old mine with its shafts and dilap- 
idated shacks, the finding of a corpse, the evidence, the trapping of the 
murderer, AND more thrills than enough. 


Whatever You Do 
DON’T MISS IT 
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STARTING NEXT MONTH 


The big red line takes you to this thriller. 
Follow it down, fill in the coupon, attach 
your remittance and head for the mail box. 
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T THE end of the hike, a camp 
fire in the woods—and pan- 
cakes! How wonderful pan- 
cakes taste out in the open, 
when they are really good! 

And what a kick you get from cooking 

them yourself! The hiss when the batter 

hits the hot skillet; the faint, delightful 
fragrance; the fun of “flopping”’ the cakes 
when the bubbles begin to show on top. 

Tender, golden-browncakes witha flavor 





all their own—that’s what you get in the 
woods when you take along Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. Ask the old-timers! 


With melted butter, with syrup or with 
bacon grease, Aunt Jemima Pancakes 
fairly melt in your mouth. They have that 
old-time plantation flavor you have heard 
so much about. 


No chance to go wrong 


Your cooking will make a hit when you 
use Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. The in- 
gredients come ready-mixed in the pack- 
age according to her famous recipe. 4// 
you need to do is to add milk (or water) and 
stir the batter till it’s smooth. 


Every time you'll get cakes that make 
the others ask for more—fluffy and fra- 
grant, yet just the nourishing grub you 
need for out-door hunger. 


And you'll find it’s very convenient to 
carry along those handy packages of Aunt 
Jemima. They fit easily into your pack 
and take up little room. 


Send for free packages 


Eight man-size cakes—enough for another 
scout and yourself out on a hike—that’s 
what you can make with these two in- 
dividual packages. They’re free to Boy 
Scouts. We’ll-gladly send them to you. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 

And speak to your Scoutmaster when 
your troop starts on the next hike. Ask 
him to take along plenty of Aunt Jemima 
in full-size packages. You’ll have tender, 
delicious cakes for the whole troop—solid 
food that puts flesh on your bones. All 
grocers have Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 80 E. 
Jackson Street, Chicago. 














Free to Scoutmasters—22 individual packages 


A supply of Aunt Jemima individual packages is offered free of charge to any 
Scoutmaster who will use them for his troop. 11 individual packages of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour and 11 of her Prepared Buckwheat Flour. Each package 
will make four large pancakes. To get these free packages simply write to the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 80 EF. Jackson Street, Chicago, giving your name, 
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address and troop number 


Send for these FREE packages 


(Individual size) 
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Boy Scouts—clip 
this coupon and mail it 


Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 

Room F-7, 80 E. Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me free of charge two individual packages of 
Aunt 
one o 


a for Scouts, one of her Pancake Flour and 
Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour. 


(Please print name and address very plainly) 











Get all the fun there is 


OU might just as well get all the fun there is from a camping trip. 


Old timers at the game know how much your pleasure depends upon 
equipment that acts as you want it to when you want it. 


That’s why the name Remington has been famous among sportsmen the 
world over and that’s why big game hunters prefer to bet their lives on 
Remington dependability. 


When you buy a Remington Model 24 .22 hammerless autoloading rifle you 
can be sure that your good times will be increased by your satisfaction in its 
accuracy, reliability and ease of handling. It is made with the same care as the 
larger calibre rifles and is so well “hung” that it almost seems to point itself. 







Remington—Model 24. Hammerless take-down 
.22 calibre autoloading rifle. 


Remington—Model 4. Single-shot, take-down 
rifle. Made in either .22, .25 or .32 calibre. 


—> = 
.22 Short Lesmok .22 Long Lesmok 22 Long-rifle Palma 


Remington Small-bore Cartridges hold the world’s record for target shooting. 





The Remington Sheath Knife is made from the toughest, finest steel and is 
equal to the hardest service. The merits of the Remington Official Scout Knife 
have been officially recognized by the approval of Scout Headquarters. It is 
designed to meet the varied needs of camping or hiking. 


The next time you are in a store ask to see these Remingtons. Throw a Model 
24 up to your shoulder to see how easily it points, and notice how sturdilv the 
knives are built and how beautifully they are finished. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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: {REMINGTO? 
Scout WARD 
Clinton J. CERTIFICATE FOR em 
West Locust HEROISM ee 


Street,Lodi, 
California. Boy Saved from Drowning 


Troop 2 was enjoying an evening picnic 
at the Scout Camp at Lockeford and a 
number of scouts wereswimming while 
young Ellis Crete, 13 years old, who 
could not swim was watching from a 
raft, and losing his balance, fell into 
the water. 


Eagle Scout Smith immediately per- 
ceived the boy’s danger and without 
hesitating, plunged in and dragged him 
to the shore where no time was lost in 
applying artificial respiration method 
which soon revived young Crete. 


The young hero refused to make other 
comment upon his actions than “Gosh, 
I only did what I thought I was sup- 
posed to do.” 
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RS 3333 


The Remington “Official 
Knife—Boy Scouts 
of America.” 













































The New 
Remington 
Outdoor Knives 


with Sheaths 


¥f Beautifully finished 
and perfectly balanc- 
ed. Various styles and 
lengths. Blades are extra 
heavy gaugewithknurled 
backs;correctly shaped for 
Mf practical service in camp. 
Full-length handles fit the 
hand and assure a firm grip. 
Sheaths of extra heavy leather, 
stitched and riveted, with lock-tite 
clasps. No. RH134 has 5-inch Stainless 
Steel blade, blood rustless, and sells at 
a slightly higher price. 





25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 
Remington, 
Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads 


Cutlery Cash Registers 
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Mr. Jefferson Writes 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


T WAS a world to the three boys who met in it every 
day of the growing seasons, although it was not much 
of a garden, really. Its space was limited to the little 
stretch of ground behind the house. The house itself, 

a modest one of red brick, stood close to the sidewalk with no 
space for flowers in front. The good Quaker lady who re- 
ceived a few select boarders into her home loved the old house. 
It had belonged to her family since the early days of Phila- 
delphia. Above all, she loved her little garden where in all 
floral seasons there was a riot of color and perfume. With 
a great deal to do indoors to keep her guests comfortable and 
happy, she could not devote so much attention now as formerly 
to the flower-beds. Watering, weeding, and the search for 
aphis and other harmful insects must be left to faithful aids. 
Her real gardeners this summer were three boys who had be- 
come friends because they had that one thing in common— 
love of plants. 

One of the three, the black boy, was the personal servant 
of a lodger, a Mr. Jefferson from Virginia. The black boy, 
always beaming, had told the good Quaker lady that his true 
name was Jerry. His master called him Happy-go-Lucky. 
The other two boys belonged elsewhere and came over, usually 
about sunset, to help Happy-go-Lucky with the watering-pot. 
Onaga, the Indian, had come to Philadel- 
phia recently with a Moravian pastor from 
Bethlehem. The pastor was visiting his 
brother, a famous baker of good bread in 
the City of Brotherly Love. Men not 
only from the Pennsylvania frontier but 
even from far-off New England were in 
Philadelphia this summer. They held 
many conferences in coffee-houses and 
taverns, in parlors such as this good 
Quaker lady’s, and in the hall of the large 
building fronting on the square—Inde- 
pendence Square we call it to-day. The 
third boy, Dick, was a sort of apprentice 
to a printer, Mr. Benjamin Franklin. 
Dick’s parents had been indentured 
servants; that is, they were very poor 
humble folk who had sold themselves and 
their labor to a planter. The situation 
of the indentured was hardly better than 
that of the colored slaves but the law 
did not class them as slaves. It had been 
a great day for Dick, that wild March 
day when a high wind had blown a cer- 
tain hat his way to be rescued at the 
very brink of the river. For the owner 
of the hat was Mr. Franklin. 

“You’re a smart lad, and should be 
doing something better than chopping 
kindlings or peeling potatoes. And so 
you shall if I and your master can come 
to terms.” So Benjamin Franklin had 
said, eyeing the tattered boy with kindly 
shrewdness. The terms fixed agreeably 
with the old master, Dick had gone off 
with the new one a week or two later. 

“Tl make a printer of you. And 
maybe set you to star-chasing instead of 
hat-chasing.” 

“Star-chasing?” Dick repeated won- 
deringly as he stared up at a blue noon 
sky, with fleecy clouds sailing over it 
like white galleons to grow darker under 
the lee of the mysterious coast where 
they took on the precious silver cargo of 
the April rains. 

“Yes, lad. Printing sets free men’s 
dreams that they may wing to facts. 
Printing put Mr. Marco Polo’s book into 
the hands of the navigators of Europe 
and sent them to look for Golden Cathay 





Illustrated by Henry Pitz. 


and brought about the Reformation. Printing unlocked 
the treasures of the old Greek democracy. ‘There is a key 
that is forever turning in men’s hearts, and forever loosing 
the shackles from men’s minds! I don’t doubt that print- 
ing will take us to the stars or bring the stars to us. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Printer, is the title I'll wear, whatever 
others may call me now or after I’m dead. So, lad, whenever 
one asks you who your master is, say ‘Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer.’” 

Dick, much impressed although he did not know in the least 
what Franklin was talking about, asked seriously, 

“How long will hit take me larnin’ printin’, Sir? An’ 
wen I’ve larned hit ’ow long d’ye think, Sir, afore the 
stars come down to me?” The only answer he got was a 
chuckle. 

But while he was waiting for the stars, there were Mr. 
Franklin’s roses and tulips and trees about which his master 
told him facts as absorbing as fairy tales. These scraps of 
botany made the real link with Happy-go-Lucky. The black 
slave boy’s master was more deeply interested in horticulture 
than was Dick’s master. Mr. Jefferson was fond of saying 
that the Lord had always intended him to be a farmer and 
that nothing appealed to him more than the soil and the things 
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—and to find America, Printing opened 
the Holy Scriptures to devout men’s eyes 
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Jefferson rose and walked to the edge of the porch 





which grew out of it. Where the one man declared himself 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer, the other probably would have 
named himself Thomas Jefferson, Farmer. 

Onaga also knew interesting things about flowers and 
trees which he had learned from his own tribe on the 
frontier. In the three boys’ garden talks scraps of botanical 
knowledge were mingled with colored folks’ fancies and with 
the mystic lore of the red man. What it all resulted in was an 
intense love of the Quaker lady’s garden, of the dark soil, and 
the beauty which grew out of it, of the wings that fluttered 
through it and of the friendly spirit which, Onaga said, dwelt 
invisibly in every plant and tree. Here the black slave boy, 
the white bond servant and the Indian who, neither free nor 
bond, had no legal nor social status, were friends and brothers 
and, in their leisure hours, at sunset and twilight, kings in 
their own little world made of fact, legend and dreams. 


HIS evening the boys were discussing improvements for 
the garden. Happy-go-Lucky wanted at least one dog- 
wood tree. Down south one always had dogwood trees. 
They grew everywhere along the road. And in the spring 
they looked like a skyful of stars spilled among leaves. 
““Yessa! Nex’ year Ah’m gwine hab one dogwood over 
yer by de gate. I done tol’ Marse 
Tom ’bout it dis mawnin’. * An’ Marse 
Tom done say ‘das a good ideah, 
Happy-go-Lucky.’ Yessa! das what 
Marse Tom done say.” 

“‘Hi’m goin’ to plant a ’edge of ’aw- 
thorn,” said Dick. “In Hengland they 
’ave edges of ’awthorn. But mostly 
we calls hit mayflower.” 

“Dat ain’t no flowah. Das ali’l boat,” 
Happy-go-Lucky corrected him. 

“Hit’s a shrub like a tree,” 
insisted. 

“Tt’s a li’l boat,” Happy-go-Lucky re- 
peated. ‘Ain’ I done year Marse John 
Adams talkin’ ’bout dat li’l boat las’ 
night we’en he sittin’ on de po’ch wid 
Marse Ben an’ Marse Tom?” 

“Hit was a flower first. Maybe some 
body named a boat for hit,’” Dick sug- 
gested. 

Happy-go-Lucky wrinkled his dusky 
brows. ‘‘Mought be,” he admitted. 
“But I ain’t yeared Marse John an’ 
Marse Tom talkin’ ’bout no li'l boat 
named dogwood.” 

“TI plant service berry,” said Onaga. 
““Service berry no boat. Service berry 
not grow on water. Earth. Not need 
water, on’y rain. Make good look: white 
flower: make good smell: sweet. By-me- 
bye plenty berry. Ver’ good berry, blue 
blue like black: sweet. Injun woman an’ 
girl pick berry in basket: dry berry in sun. 
Cook in water when winter come. Ver’ 
good eat service berry. Girl pick lit’ bit 
service berry flower: put in hair by ear. 
All Injun like white flower; like most 
service berry.” 

“Was dat white flowah you done tol’ 
*bout an’ Marse Tom done call it mos’ 
awkwa’d flowah?” 

“No,” ‘said Dick. ‘Not hawkward. 
Mr. Jefferson said hit was a horchid,” 
giving the word his usual unnecessary 
cockney “h.” 

“Yas, das it. Ah asks Marse Tom 
why dat flowah’s awkwa’d an’ Marse 
Tom he say coz you said hit ain’ got no 
roots wat youcan see. Dat flowah got to 
sit in a heap o’ rotten wood in de shade 
an’ grow up white widout no roots on hit. 

~ An’ das awkwa’d, so Marse Tom say.” 


Dick 
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All ipjun tell story "bout t’at white flower,” Onaga said, 
*‘Some Injun call Ghost-flower. Some call Pipe; but 
not Injun pine not white man pipe: spirit pipe. Plenty story. 
One time !ong—-Jong—”"’ his voice drew out in lingering intona- 
tions meant to indicate a time so far back that it may have 
been in the morning of the world—‘‘ young chief, ver’ good 
hunter, strong warrior, he call all Injun; he say, ‘Come, smoke 
peace pipe. Come, make white for peace red trails of war,’ 
When Injun take war path t’at call red trail: when go for hunt 
an’ trade an’ make visit wit’ friend t’at call white path. Al- 
ways white mean happiness for Injun. He say where Injun 
go summertime make war—(Injun on’y take warpath summer- 
time, coz plenty leaf for hide under, an’ coz deer meat no good 
t’en for kill: no hunt summertime.) He say 
where Injun go summertime make war t’at 
not new trail; t’at not Injun trail. No. He 
say Injun on’y follow trail made first by deer 
an’ buffalo. But long—long—before deer 
an’ buffalo make t’at trail, flowers make it. 
Everywhere flowers—an’ plenty white flowers 
—make trail; show where water, where good 
grass, where open place in forest. An’ when 
night ver’ dark all deer an’ bird t’ey get los’ 
in dark; on’y not get los’ coz in sky plenty star 
like flower show trail for night bird: an’ on 
ground plenty white flower like star show deer 
an’ fox an’ all animal trail to creek an’ where is 
good grass. He say all Injun—all same bird 
an’ deer—need white trail for happiness. So 
he say Come! Smoke peace-pipe! An’ he 
make white pipe, stone, ver’ white, an’ he 
carve bowl like lily. Coz he great Shaman, 
too, he know all hearts an’ he see what all men 
like bes’—not war, not hunt, not eat, sleep; 
but all men like bes’ be free like all white 
t’ings, stars an’ flowers an’ clouds. T’at why 
Injun say white men happy, coz all white 
t’ings free.” 

“Black done mean slave,” said Happy-go- 
Lucky, a little wistfully. 

“Hi’m not free yet but Hi’m goin’ to be 
when Hi get to be a printer like Benjamin 
Franklin, Printer,” Dick said. 

“So all Injun come smoke wit’ him.” 
Onaga went on, “coz he say on’y when all 
trails white t’en everybody free all time like 
all white t’ings. But some bad Injun come an’ 
t’ey see t’at white pipe like lily. T’ey kill 
t’at chief an’ steal pipe an’ run all night. T’en 
moon rise, round, big, an’ make all ground 
white like snow. An’ bad Injun say, ‘Coz 
we have peace pipe all our trail white forever.’ 
But t’at chief t’ey kill, he stan’ up ’cross sky 
by moon. He make shadow coz he put hand 
’cross moon face. T’ey look up an’ see him. 
‘What you do t’ere?’ t’ey ask him, plenty 
scared. He say, ‘Bad people all time. fools. 
No can steal white pipe an’ be free. Not can 
have white path when ot’er men got on’y red 
path. On’y good men free an’ happy. White 
pipe will not stay wit’ you coz you steal from 
ot’er people.’ An’ he make sign; an’ black 
cloud come thick an’ cover moon, cover stars, 
cover sky; make lily peace pipe black. An’ 
bad Injun get los’, Never see no more t’ose 
bad Injun. But new flower come, like thin 
white stone, like lily peace pipe. It got no 
root. It grows in shade. Ver’ beaut’ful. 
But you pick it an’ it turn black, die. Coz 
hesay[t’at peace flower for show white path 
for all men; not for one greedy man. Long time bymebye, 
when all men good like t’at chief, t’en can pick t’at lily 
peace pipe, t’at ghost flower, an’ it not turn black, not die. 
You know why? Coz t’at flower his spirit—spirit of good 
chief who say to all men, Come! Smoke! Greedy people not 
can steal his spirit an’ make white trail for t’emself; happy 
trail. On’y when all men good like him, t’en Injun Ghost 
flower make roots way down in soil. _T’en you pick an’ it not 
turn black, not die.” : 

“Bad men done make dat freedom flowah awkwa’d.” 
Happy-go-Lucky nodded solemnly. 

“True, O my ebony philoscpher,”’ said a humorous voice. 
The boys, who were sitting in a row against a lilac bush, jumped 
up at the sound of the white man’s words. A tall man, care- 
lessly attired, with a sensitive thoughtful face which was now 
wearing a slight smile of amusement, stood on the path looking 
down at them. 

““Marse Tom, Sah. You want me, Sah, Marse Tom?” 

“Presently. You may have to light the candles a little 
earlier. Some friends are coming to talk with me. No. 
Not yet,” stopping the black boy who was on the point of 
rushing off. ‘This heat will end in storm. But if the storm 
holds off awhile, Mr. Adams, Mr. Franklin and I will sit out 
here on the porch and talk. The candles can wait. What 
was Onaga telling you about the wild orchid which seems to 
have no root. You may be sure it fas a root somewhere, 
or it would not grow. Come over to the porch and tell mez 
about it.” 


The boys followed him and, after he had seated himself in 
one of the rockers, two of them squatted on the steps while 
the Indian stood leaning back against the verandah post 
looking up at the twilight sky to see the first starry ghost- 
flower blossom on the hot green dusk. Onaga told the story 
again. 

“T see,”’ Jefferson said, when he had finished. He spoke 
to himself rather than to them. ‘‘That is a very suggestive 
tale. For, if the freedom flower can have no roots because 
bad men, as well as good men, will pluck it, then Happy-go- 
Lucky is right. It’s an awkward flower.” Hesmiled. Then 
his face grew grave again. ‘‘ Yet what could he do, that young 
chief of the legend, having an ideal to share, but cry to all 


In its tower wildly swinging, 
Independence Bell was ringing, 
Ringing out the declaration 

Of a patriotic nation, 
Like a herald in a steeple, 
Calling, calling to the people: 
“Freedom, freedom for all races, 
Liberty throughout all places!” 


Far and wide their message flinging, 


Independence bells are ringing, 
On the day whose declaration 
Has proclaimed we are a nation, 

Clanging in celebration, 
Chiming in commemoration: 

“Liberty throughout all places, 

Freedom, freedom for all races!” 


Charles Nevers Holmes 





men, Come! Smoke! Not his the responsibility for the 
evil ones who came, who slew him and tried ‘to steal for 
themselves the spirit pipe, the ghost flower, which belonged 
to all or else to none.” 

“Storm come to-night,” Onaga interrupted. “Sky get 
dark now. Ver’ hot.” 

The door opened and two other men came out on to the 
porch and sat down. 

“You want me Mr. Franklin, Sir?” Dick asked, standing 
up at once. 

“No, lad.” He waved the boy back to his seat on the 
lower step. 

“Well, Jefferson,” said the other, as he sank into a chair, 
“it’s a hot night to give a man a heavy task; but we have come 
to give it to you.” j 

“T’ve seen worse heat,” Jefferson answered. ‘And astorm 
will break this and give us air again.” 

“True. And it is your task to bring on the storm that 
gives the air!” Benjamin Franklin smiled as he spoke. 
“We are, as you know, members of the committee ap- 
pointed to draw up a document of some. sort setting forth 
as concisely as possible the principles‘ which the Congress 
adopts.” 

“The reason for the. hope that is in us, as Saint Paul 
expressed it,” the other man said. ‘And Franklin and I 
have decided that you are. the man to write it.” 

Jefferson’s expression and gesture of refusal indicated some- 
thing like alarm. 
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““No, no, Adams,” he replied. ‘‘ You are the man, yourself, 
to compose that declaration of principles.” 

“No,” John Adams countered firmly. ‘‘ You must do it.” 

“No. You.” 

“No. You.” 

“But why must I do it when you, Adams, are—” 

“For one reason because you are a Virginian,” Adams in- 
terrupted. ‘“‘And I am convinced that, for the effect on the 
southern colonies and therefore for the sake of harmony, 
the declaration should be written by a Virginian.” 

““Adams is quite right about it,” Franklin put in. “I 
don’t advise it’s being written by a New Englander. And, 
for the same reason, I won’t allow a certain Pennsylvanian 
with a glib pen to write it.” He tapped his 
own breast in speaking. 

“‘And there is another reason,” Adams con- 
tinued. ‘And one not to be ignored. You 
write much better than I do.” 

“I'd rather not,” Jefferson pleaded. ‘You 
do it, Adams. I can’t see why a New Eng- 
lander——” 

“No. You.” Adams interrupted again. 

Jefferson rose and walked a step or two to 
the edge of the porch. He stood there for a 
few moments in silence staring unseeingly into 
the dusk-laden garden with its occasional cool 
gleam of white roses. Presently he turned 
and said, simply: 

“*T will do the best I can.” 


HEN John Adams and Benjamin Frank- 

lin had left for the evening session at the 
hall on the old square—where the passions, the 
doubts, the fears and the aspirations of fiery 
men rose in hot words like sparks—Dick had 
gladly availed himself of his master’s permis- 
sion to “‘stay with Happy-go-Lucky while 
Mr. Jefferson writes.” Onaga had stayed, too; 
without asking anyone’s permission. His 
master, the good Moravian pastor, would not 
be surprised. Every Indian servant’s master 
learned before long that, however loyal the 
Indian might be, he was untameable. There 
were times when he would follow his own 
judgment or desire without asking permission; 
and always his fidelity was that of friend for 
trusted friend, never that of slave for master. 
He never lost his freeman’s sense of equality. 
And this was surely one of the times when 
Onaga was justified in acting for himself re- 
gardless of the good old man from Bethlehem. 
Because had not Mr. Jefferson himself appealed 
to him for assistance? In sitting down at 
his desk, Happy-go-Lucky’s master had said, 
whimsically: 

‘“‘Perhaps I shall need to have you tell me 
the Come-Smoke story again, Onaga. Because 
that is what they want me to write.” 

“Marse Tom, Sah!” Happy-go-Lucky 
burst out, his eyes rolling with excitement, 
“You gwine write dat awkwa’d flowah story 
foh white folks so dey kin read it?” 

“You goin’ write hit hin a book so Benja- 
min Franklin Printer, can print hit?” Dick 
wanted to know. His face was eager. “Hif 
you do, Sir, Hi’m goin’ to set the type. You 
see, Sir, Hi like the story!” 

““T’at ver’ true story,” Onaga said gravely, 
“Onaga see t’at ghost flower plenty time. 
But not pick wit’ hand. On’y Onaga spirit 
pick spirit of t’at ghost flower. Coz spirit never turn black, 
never die. You tell all men ’bout t’at white flower made from 
peace pipe t’at bad men couldn’t steal for keep?” 

‘Something like that.” Mr. Jefferson answered, staring 
down at his paper absently. “But we white men do not call 
it the Legend of the ghost flower. We will call it—” he paused 
then began to write, while speaking—‘Declaration of In- 
dependence. The future of these States will prove whether 
what I am writing be a truth on which a nation can stand 
as on solid earth—or only the legend of an intangible ghost 
flower, too beautiful to be true.” 

“Ver’ true story,” Onaga repeated laconically. He went 
out with Happy-go-Lucky to the kitchen to get fresh candles. 
He must certainly remain—he saw that clearly—if only to 
reassure Mr. Jefferson from time to time of the truth of what 
he was writing. 

The writing went very slowly; even after Dick had filled the 
inkwell which, he had seen, was nearly dry. Sometimes Jef- 
ferson sat for long periods staring into space. Sometimes he 
rose and paced the room, his tall slim body and hanging head 
making fantastic shadows on the wall and ceiling, as if the 
flickering candle flame cast a giant there in moving silhouette. 
Always, it seemed, his gaze came back to the three boys seated 
by the open window, as if they were his problem. Once he 
muttered, 

‘All men born free and equal? If I write that I do more 
than deny the superiority of an aristocratic caste, and the 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Beyond the Dog’s Nose 


The Beginning of a Hair Raising 


PART I 


. ELL, fellows—here we are!” announced 
Giggles Hungerford, unslinging his pack with 
an air of relief, “‘ Pretty good time we made, too. 
An hour and three-quarters on the hike isn’t 

bad for seven miles over rough country.” 

“Humph! We'd have made it in less than that if we 
hadn’t stopped to take a look at the winter quartcrs of 
Brockton’s World’s Greatest Shows,” sniffed Bing Miller, 
disdainfully. 

“Some winter quarters, believe me!” echoed Curly Lamb, 
straddling the low fence by the clearing. ‘‘ Nothing there but a 
sick lion and a quill-less porcupine!” 

“What can you expect in the dead of summer?” retorted 
Giggles. ‘“‘The show doesn’t make any money leaving its 
menagerie behind. You're lucky to have seen a sick lion. 
I told you the place wasn’t worth making that detour for!” 

“Well, Curly’d never been satisfied if we hadn’t,” kidded 
Bing. “It’s a wonder he hasn't run off and joined a circus 
long ago. I can see him in a side-show now—billed as the 
Freckled Wonder—more freckles per square inch than any 
other human being alive. Freckles absolutely guaranteed 
not to rub off.” 

“Oh, dry up!” ordered Curly. ‘You're not so far from a 
freak yourself—the world’s longest string bean with legs so 
long it takes him fifteen minutes to get his trousers on!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. ‘I’m glad there’s nothing 
queer about me.” 

“Queer about you!’ 

‘Say, you’re the queerest one of the lot!” 

“Why, how do you make that out?” The leader of the trio 
registered a look of rare innocence and surprise. 

“The boy with the—” started Bing. 

‘“‘Hyena’s laugh!” finished Curly. 

Giggles gazed 
from one chum to the 
other. 

“You're just jeal- 
ous,’’ he said, 
“That’s all that’s 
the matter with you. 
Now if either one of 
you birds had my 
laugh, you’d have 
something!” 

“Yeah,” accepted 
Bing, drily. ‘A jail 
sentence probably. 
You’re the only per- 
son I know of that 
could get away with 
a laugh like that ina 
civilized commu- 
nity!” 

“Come on, 
cut out the 
compliments and get 
down to camping,” 
invited Giggles. 
“We’ve a tent to 
put up, a fire to 
build, and lots of 
other things before it 
gets dark!” 

“Did old Uncle 
Eb really say we 
could pitch camp 
here?” asked Curly, 
unbelievingly. 

“He sure did!” 

“Why, it’s: right 
in sight of his funny 
old house,” contin- 
ued Curly, peering 
through the trees. 
“Say, that house is 
so close to the edge of 
the bluff it looks like 
anybody could stand 
on the other side and 
push it plump into 
Lake Michigan!” 

Bing and Giggles 
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paused in their labors of unpacking to follow Curly’s gaze. 

“‘T don’t see why it was ever built so close,” pondered Gig- 
gles, thoughtfully. “Just to be different, I s’pose. Then, 
Uncle Eb’s grandfather, old Ebenezer Beecher, was a sailor 
and he probably wanted to be where he could look out over the 
lake whenever he took a notion.” 

“Huh! The house ought to suit Uncle Eb just as well,” 
ruminated Bing. “He was a sailor, too. I'll bet he spends 
most of his time sitting in there staring at the lake.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” objected Curly. 

“Well, what else would there be for him to do?’’ demanded 
Bing. ‘‘You seldom see him outside the place. He only goes 
to town twice a month to get provisions and he doesn’t speak 
to anybody there but Hank Dawson, the storekeeper or 
Doc Russell, if he sees him, or our friend, Giggles, here.” 

Giggles patted himself on the chest importantly. 

“T’m some guy, I am!” 

“Some Jitcky guy,” modified Curly. “If you hadn’t hap- 
pened to be going past Uncle Eb’s place last winter when he 
was sick and needed help he wouldn’t have paid any attention 
to you either!” 

“And you wouldn’t have had the chance to see what his 
crazy house looked like inside,” added Bing. “Just think, 
Doc Russell and you are the only two living persons, so far as 
any one knows, who’ve ever crossed old Uncle Eb’s doorsill!”’ 

“‘There’s no use talking, Uncle Eb’s got several good-sized 
bats in his belfry,” declared Giggles. ‘‘But he’s not as danger- 
ous as he looks. He’s got his good side, too. Treat him right 
and he treats you right. Witness his letting us camp on his 
property! You fellows thought I was nutty for even thinking 
of asking him, didn’t you? Well, nobody could have been 
nicer. He even seemed glad to figure on our coming, and 
suggested this very spot for us to pitch camp!” 

The boys looked out over the bluff to the West and toward 
Lake Michigan which stretched out and out and blended with 





Standing on the opposite side of the fire was the figure of a man 


Mystery 


the horizon a thin, hazy line that the late afternoon sun was 
slipping down behind. 

“Tt’s a great spot all right!” agreed Curly, enthusiastically, 
“Think of being three hundred feet above Lake Michigan on a 
sheer bluff! Hear those waves washing and washing against 
the rock wall below. Won’t it be fun, digging into our sleep- 
ing bags and lying awake looking out under the flaps of the 
tent watching for the lights of freighters and passenger steamers 
miles out, and listening to the swish, swash of that water!” 

“And thinking of Uncle Eb sitting in his great big house, 
all alone, watching, too,” reminded Bing, driving a tent stake. 

The boys worked in silence a few moments as the sun dipped 
into the lake, throwing a shadow over the bluff. 

“Say,” said Curly, impulsively, “it’s just beginning to 
dawn on me what a lonely existence old Uncle Eb must lead! 
There’s something about this place that would give me the 
creeps if it wasn’t for you two fellows being with me. I 
wouldn’t want to spend a night up here all by myself. Not for 
half the earth! And Uncle Eb has lived there in that house 
that his grandfather left him for years!” 

“Not alone, though,” corrected Bing, “you forget his little 
dog, Spot.” 

“‘Humph!”’ snorted Curly. 
wouldn’t be any company!” 

‘“*Sce here, you guys!” censured Giggles. ‘“‘It’s going to be 
dark and we’re not going to be half finished. Can Uncle 
Eb for a few minutes. You'll get enough of him before 
we’re through here. He’ll probably be over to-night to see 
how we're fixed, and if I don’t miss a good guess, I'll bet 
he trots out all his pet hallucinations for our edification and 
enjoyment!” 

“T surrender,” gasped Bing. 


“I’ve seen times when a dog 


| geerenepn G that there was much to do, and that they had 
taken up considerable time in idle talking, the boys hurried 
up their work and just 
managed to get their 
more important tasks 
completed as the sun 
disappeared entirely, 
leaving a_ radiant 
glimmer over the 
lake which gradu- 
ally shimmered out 
into a dusky hue. 

Giggles, Bing and 
Curly had left the 
little town of Bean 
Blossom, seven miles 
distant, intending to 
be gone a week. 
There was more than 
the ordinary: interest 
among townspeople 
who .knew of their 
prospective camping 
trip for the reason 
that the boys were to 
invade Uncle Eb’s 
“sacred territory,” 
as his property was 
called. Heretofore 
no one had so much 
as thought of putting 
a foot upon Uncle 
Eb’s premises except 
in the instance of 
Giggles’ being hailed 
by the grizzled-faced 
old man and invited 
in. To trespass 
without permission 
was courting several 
kinds of quick dis- 
aster in the opinion 
of those who knew 
Uncle Eb and his 
peculiar kinks. 

““A good person to 
steer clear of” was 
frequent advice 
handed out to the 
younger element of 
Bean Blossom, - it 
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being generally agreed that Uncle Eb was perfectly harmless 
if he was not molested. Old settlers recognized in him an old 
codger who was plagued with wild hallucinations; they could 
recall times when he had recited, with actual terror, of how 
there were certain people who were trying to “get him,” that 
there was something in his fortress-like mansion that some- 
body wanted. In days gone by a few Bean Blossom citizens 
had investigated Uncle Eb’s fanciful stories, nothing ever 
coming of these investigations but a stronger conviction 
that poor Uncle Eb was “cracked” or “was not all there.” 
Now no one could be found who would pay any attention to 
the eccentric character and Uncle Eb, seeming to sense this 
aloofness and disbelief in his tales, had practically silenced 
his tongue. ~ 

“Like grandfather, like grandson,” might have been an 
epithet to have applied here, for Uncle Eb had certainly fol- 
lowed directly in old Ebenezer Beecher’s footsteps. And old 
Ebenezer Beecher, according to the vague recollection of Max 
Arms, Bean Blos- 


“Yeah, when there’s something to laugh at,”’ retorted Curly 
“T told you this place gave me the creeps!” 

“Say, you’re not letting a little thing like a flash of light 
scare you, are you?” 

“N-no. I’m just wondering how a flash of light could be 
coming from down there that’s all. There’s no shoreline down 
there at all, you know that, and the water pounds up against 
this bluff, about fifty feet deep!” 

“Don’t some fish have lights?” persisted Giggles. 

“Maybe it was the backfire from my bonfire,” suggested 
Bing, drily. ‘Something had to cause it, that’s sure. It 
looked to me like someone taking a flashlight picture. Funny 
not a sound of any kind!” 

“The aurora borealis!’’ deduced Curly, not to be outdone. 

Giggles and Bing registered disgust. 

“No kidding,” said Giggles. ‘‘That’s the queerest thing 
I’ve seen in a long time. You were nearest the edge, Bing. 
Could you see where the light appeared to come from?” 
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tant, had been a char- 
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rumored to have shot 
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the individual had 
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A salty salt, a 
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Blossom, then but 
sparsely settled, and 
had caused his house 
to be built. But, in- 
stead of calling upon 
the settlers round 
about to help build 
it, he had brought 
workmen with him 
aboard a sailing ves- 
sel! And, once built, 
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them stretched space, 
black, dropping space 
and the water, splash- 
ing against the mar- 
ble-like wall below. 
“The flash didn’t 
seem to have any 
starting place,” ex- 
plained Bing. “It 
just spread out near 
the water and lighted 
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Ebenezer Beecher 

had locked up the forbidding looking house and embarked once 
more upon the lake, giving fair warning, however, that if the 
house wasn’t exactly as he had left it when he returned he’d 
shoot every settler on sight. Cheerful tidings! But how 
his threat worked! Every settler, to protect himself, had seen 
to it that his neighbor had kept away from the mansion on the 
bluffs. 

Nothing much was known about old Ebenezer Beecher 
accept that he was a man of his word. On top of that Ebenezer 
seemed to stand well with the Indians. It was quite evident, 
from the lake captain’s actions, that all he desired was to be 
left entirely alone, and this the settlers gladly decided to do so 
long as Ebenezer, in turn, respected their rights. 


Fo more than thirty years, Ebenezer and his sailing vessel 
came and went at irregular intervals. No one had ever 
been seen about the premises in the daytime but occasionally, 
at night, lights had been seen moving about inside the house. 
Settlers, seeing, shook their heads forebodingly, but discreetly 
refrained from inquiry. It was Ebenezer’s doings not theirs. 
And then came a time when Ebenezer and his sailing vessel 
were gone longer than usual, a time when, the settlers hoped, 
some dire calamity had overtaken their ruthless neighbor. A 
day came when a new face put in appearance, a younger face, 
a stalwart body, though shorter and thicker set, but a head 
crowned with the same pointed sailor’s hat! Settlers had 
wondered then, and a few had bolstered up nerve to make 
advances and finally to ask questions. But their boldness and 
curiosity had profited them nothing for the stranger had 
proven as cold and unfeeling as Ebenezer Beecher himself; 
as though he had gone to school under Ebenezer and had been 
taught or had pounded into him, Ebenezer’s frigid conduct. 
What the settlers subsequently learned, came only through 
surmising, but it was definitely established finally that the new 
guardian of the house on the bluff was a grandson of old 
Ebenezer Beecher’s, and that something had happened to 
the hardened old grandfather. Years of residence in the 
mansion erected by his forebear had won for the new occupant 
the title of Uncle Eb. Thus is one acquainted with all that 
was known of the past concerning these two strange, hermit- 
like men! 

“Hold on!” cried Giggles, suddenly. ‘‘Did you see that 
flash?”’ 

“Should say I did!” exclaimed Curly. ‘“‘What do you sup- 
pose it was?” 

“Tt seemed to come right up over the bluff here!” said Bing, 
feeling his way to the edge and looking over. ‘Gee, it was 
bright, wasn’t it?” He drew back his head quickly. ‘“‘Wow— 
there it is again!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. 

“Shut up!”” commanded Bing, nervously. 

““C-c-can’t a fellow laugh if he wants to?” asked Giggles, 
peering down into the darkness from whence the strange flash 
had come. 


’ 


up. 

“Did you see anything that looked like a boat or—or any- 
thing?” asked Curly. 

“No,” answered Bing, with certainty. 

A noise by the fire startled them. The boys swung about 
quickly; then caught their breaths) and all but cried out. 

Standing on the opposite side of the fire, and gazing at them 
through the smoky heat waves was the figure of a man. A 
bewhiskered face stretched in a leering smile; eyes which looked 
unusually white and protruding; a shabby pointed sailor’s cap; 
a torn blouse and jumpers, gnarled hands on hips—Uncle Eb, 
to be sure. More like Uncle Eb’s ghost. 

“Bow-wow-wow! Bow-wow-wow!” 

And Spot, too, dancing around the fire, his stub of a tail 
sticking up defiantly, ears back, ready for battle. 

“‘Spot!”’ rasped the one occupant of the strange house on the 
bluff. Spot whimpered and retreated to his master, crawling 
along on his belly to lick Uncle Eb’s roughened shoetops. 

“Well, boys, did you see it?” asked the man who had given 
them permission to camp on his property. There was a note of 
almost savage joy in his question. Giggles, Bing and Curly 
felt their scalps tingle uncomfortably. They came back 
toward Uncle Eb and the fire. 

“See what?” asked Giggles, suspiciously. 

Uncle Eb grinned wisely and lifted a ragged sleeve to 
motion toward the lake. 

“The light,” he said, simply. 


IGGLES glanced at the others. Giggles gulped. 
“Yes, we saw it,” he nodded. ‘What was it?” 

Uncle Eb laughed, a cackling laugh, a laugh enough to send a 
chill racing up and down spines. 

““So—you saw it!” he said, finally. ‘With your own eyes, 
not my eyes—your eyes! And they say Uncle Eb is crazy! 
Ask me what it is? Ask me is the North Star inhabited! I calls 
it the ‘spirit light.’ It always comes before things happen. 
It means Uncle Eb is in for bad night again, Uncle Eb will see 
devilish things, and folks will say there is nobody home.” 
The old grandson of old grandfather Ebenezer Beecher tapped 
his head significantly. ‘But this time, Mister Giggles here 
and his two friends, they see for themselves and they say, 
‘there is somebody home. Uncle Eb’s no fool—he’s a brave 
man—a very brave man. Ain’t that so, Spot?” 

Giggles, Bing and Curly stood silent, casting anxious 
glances about them into the darkness. Beyond coming to this 
place to camp, they had been intrigued by the thought. of 
adventure which sojourning on Uncle Eb’s property had sug- 
gested but, right at this moment, it is quite probable that each 
of the three would have traded everything he owned if he 
could have been picked up and set down in some far distant 
locality. The impression was now firmly implanted in their 
minds that this vicinity was not exactly healthy; it gave prom- 
ise of breeding all sorts of weird things, and hearing Uncle 
Eb talk about it didn’t help matters any, either. 

“M-M-Maybe we’d better not camp here after all,” sug- 
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gested Bing, tremulously, wondering how long it would take 
him to reach Bean Blossom if he dog-trotted all the way home. 

The owner of the property grinned cordially. 

“Now don’t let me be a scarin’ you,” he reassured. “‘Them 
‘spirit lights’ ain’t nothin’. They always stay right there, 
over the bluff. But it’s the headless men and swords slashin’ 
through the air without any hands to ’em and human yells 
comin’ from where no human bein’s is, them’s the things that 
makes a body a little mite uneasy!” 

‘Gee, this is no place for us!” whispered Curly, pulling at 
Bing’s arm. 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. ‘How interesting!” 

Uncle Eb gazed at the giggler curiously. 

“He thinks you’re kidding him,” informed Bing, looking 
daggers at Giggles. Then, in an undertone, “Hey, what’s the 
grand idea? You'll have us invited to spend the night inside 
his house next!” 

“Well, isn’t that what you’d like?” replied Giggles, in a 
low voice. ‘‘You’ve always been wondering how it looked, 
here’s your chance!” 

Giggles was gripped compellingly from both sides. 

“Kiddin’ you!” scorned Uncle Eb, taking a step closer 
and shoving his grizzled face forward until the eyes seemed to 
catch some of the blaze from the fire. “‘Say, if I’d begin to tell 
you boys what I’ve seen and heard and been through the past 
six months—well, you’d turn tail and run so fast you’d not 
get caught up to yourselves in a week! But I’m not goin’ to 
say a thing. I’m goin’ to let you find out for yourselves. 
They’s somebody tryin’ to ‘get’ old Uncle Eb. They’s some- 
thin’ he’s got that they wants. And they’s not goin’ to be 
satisfied till they gets it. But Uncle Eb’s a better man than 
they be! He knows how to defend his house, he does! They’s 
gotten in many times, but he’s druv them out. Uncle Eb’sa 
brave man, a very brave man. Eh, Spot?” 


Grot wagged his tail. The lone occupant of the house 
on the bluff laughed his cackling laugh. 

“Spot always agrees with me,” he said. ‘ Always, always! 
He’s a brave dog, a very brave dog. It takes a very brave dog 
to live with a very brave man. How’re you boys fixed for the 
night?” 

Uncle Eb’s mind seemed to be rambling. He blinked as he 
peered around at the tent, back in the shadows cast by the fire. 

“We're fixed fine, thanks,” responded Giggles. 

“That’s good,” answered the property owner, evidently 
pleased. ‘Better keep a fire burnin’ all night, though,” he 
added. ‘I always keep a lamp lit at the house. It makes it 
harder for anythin’ to get you!” 

Giggles, Bing and Curly exchanged startled, wondering 
glances. 

“Well, Spot, we’d better be gettin’ back to the house before 
the devilment starts, don’t you think?” 

Spot did, with several ‘‘ Bow-wows.” 

“But you haven’t any light to guide you!” protested Gig- 
gles. ‘‘Here, let us lend you one of our flashlights, you’ll never 
see your way through that thicket and those trees!” 

“Won't I?” chuckled Uncle Eb. “Say, son, I could walk 
along the very edge of that cliff and never make a mis-step. 
I know every blade of grass and shrub and tree and rock on 
these here premises, and they all gets out of the way when they 
feel me comin’! Besides, I never carry a light nights for 
personal reasons. In the house it’s different. I want ’em to 
know I’m there!” 

“WHO?” asked Giggles, impulsively. 

But Uncle Eb’s cackling laugh was the only answer. He 
had shambled off, the darkness swallowing him up almost im- 
mediately. For ten long, pulsating minutes the three stood, 
hands on each other’s shoulders, straining their eyes in the 
direction of Uncle Eb’s house, no one speaking. Then, finally, 
the tiniest gleam appeared growing boldly into a flickering 
light. 

“Ah!” they exclaimed together, relieved. 

Bing turned accusingly to Giggles. 

“So you were the one who thought it would be so much fun 
to camp on Uncle Eb’s property! A nice, restful place, no one 
to bother us, great view of Lake Michigan, lots of wild country 
around us—bah!” 

“Two bahs!”’ echoed Curly. 

“Make it a whole flock of sheep!” sided in Giggles. “I 
admit it looks like we’re going to get more than we’d bar- 
gained for. But why should we kick? It isn’t often that folks 
get more than their money’s worth now-a-days.” 

“T don’t want more than my money’s worth,” objected 
Bing, “I’m more than satisfied right now.” 

“Say, you’re not going back to Bean Blossom just because 
you saw a funny light you couldn’t understand and heard 
an old man tell you funny stories about headless heads and 
swordless swords.” 

“Headless heads? Swordless swords?” 

“Well, whatever they were,” corrected Giggles. “for my 
part I’m mighty glad we’re here. I hope something does 
happen. Maybe we can figure out what it’s all about and set 
Uncle Eb’s mind at ease. I'll bet he’s gotten all worked up 

over some very simple cause, something that could be ex- 
plained in a jiffy if a person just went after things right.” 

“No doubt,” said Curly, skeptically. 

“T’m curious about that light,” insisted Giggles. “Just 
think, we’ve got a whole week ahead of us to find out what 
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caused it! To-morrow morning, when it’s so we can see, we'll 
examine the face of the cliff. Right at present I’m rather 
tired. I move we bank our fire and turn in.” 

“Second the motion,” said Bing, after a moment’s con- 
sideration. 


O THE fire was banked, Curly proving a silent helper. But 
’ it was at least two hours after they had retired before all 
three could settle down enough to drop to sleep. And even 
then, Giggles—at Bing’s insistence—had laid down with his 
thirty-two rifle within easy reach. Bing and Curly had each 
a sharp-edged hatchet and some skinning knives; these weapons, 
in addition to flashlights, which might be grabbed up on the 
shortest of notice. No, the boys were not unduly alarmed— 
but no one of them had taken off his clothes! 

Being asleep the boys were not aware of a remarkably small 
figure which crept stealthily, oh, so stealthily—up to the flap 
of the tent and peered in and grinned from ear to ear, and crept 
away and reported to some other figures hiding in the thicket. 

“Only kids!” the figure said, and the other figures had 
laughed softly and started toward the house on the bluff. 

But—an hour later—yes, a good hour, the three sleepers 
came suddenly awake with goose pimples oozing out all over 
them. They raised up on elbows, listening, and as they listened 
their blood began to pump madly through their veins. 

“Ow . ooo00h! Ow . . . oooooh!” sounded the 
most uncanny of yells, a wavering sort of yell. And then, 
almost on top of it—a piercing scream which they instantly 
recognized as coming from old Uncle Eb! 

Bang! Bang! 

Giggles, Bing and Curly leaped to their feet and 
dashed outside the tent, prepared, as they had planned. 
They peered anxiously toward the house on the bluff 
and saw lights racing crazily about upstairs and down 

“Well, you’ve got your wish!” Bing reminded Gig- 
gles. ‘“‘Something’s sure happening!” 

‘And we’re sure going to see what it is!”” answered Giggles, 
starting forward, playing his flashlight over the ground. 

Bing and Curly followed. 

It was slow traveling over the rough ground, making one’s 
way around trees and clumps of bushes, clambering over 
jagged rocks which stuck their noses out of the scant soil 
covering the top of the bluff, slow traveling for boys unused to 
their surroundings. A minute seemed like half an hour now 
anyway, with the air reverberating the most terrifying cry. 

“Ow . . oooooh!” 

Giggles, Bing and Curly had cause to marvel at the speed 
with which Uncle Eb had apparently traversed this same 
distance between the spot where they had pitched camp and 
his house on the sheer edge of the bluff; especially since he had 
done it in the starkest kind of darkness. Several times Giggles, 
in the lead, had stubbed his toe and fallen, even though his 
hand had held a flashlight which partially illumined the way. 

“Be careful how you hold that rifle!”” Bing had admonished 
Giggles once. 

“Tt’s all right, it’s on safety,’’ Giggles had answered. “Look 
out, here’s a three-foot drop, then we’re in the clearing!” 

As the boys stumbled up the rise to the house the weird 
noise suddenly ceased as though it had been choked off. They 
hesitated on the low steps leading up to the front door, which 
was wide open. Perhaps it is not exactly correct to have 
described the door as “front” for it was the only entrancegnd 
exit to the house. The rear of the house, built almost flush 
with the face of the cliff, permitted of no doors unless one,had 
wanted to step off into space and to have dropped the frifling 
distance of some three hundred feet, splash into the restless 
waters of Lake Michigan! No doors here, but a large, square 
window, unusually large, with a running seat-like beam inside it. 


. oooooh! Ow 


SOUND now of scurrying feet, a something scraping 
4 over the floor, a groan. 

“Touse your flashlights!”’ commanded Giggles, clicking his 
off. 

Standing in the outer darkness the boys beheld a flaming 
torch, held head high, go flaring through the room nearest 
them and disappear toward the back. 

“S-Say!” gasped Curly, in a muffled tone. 
see anybody with that light?” 

“No,” said Bing, a prickly feeling running through his hair. 
““Gee, we’re getting just about as goofy as Uncle Eb!” 

“Tee hee hee!” giggled Giggles. ‘‘Isn’t this great?” 

From the basement of the house, sounding almost unaer 
the boy’s feet, came a muffled cry for help, and the whimpering 
protest of a dog. 

“‘There’s old Spot—he’s still on the job!” 

“A brave dog, a very brave dog,” recited Bing. 
Giggles: ‘Hey, wait a minute! Where you going?” 

“I’m going inside, of course! Where do you suppose?” 

There was nothing for Bing and Curly to do but to trail 
along behind. That’s all they had been doing ever since they 
had known the impetuous Giggles. The fellow didn’t seem to 
have the least sense of fear. He had always wanted to be right 
in the midst of things. Hadn’t he spent hours hanging around 
the police and fire departments of Bean Blossom just hoping 
that, if some big catastrophe had to happen, it would happen 
while he was where he could be in on the opening scene? 
Oh, yes, Giggles had just doted on the misfortunes of others. 
He had stopped a runaway horse once and had gotten such a 
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cried Curly. 
Then to 
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big kick out of it that, as he said, he had almost been tempted 
to scare other horses into running away so that he could ex- 
perience the sensation of stopping them all over again. Noth- 
ing wrong in that desire for Giggles would never have done 
such a thing. And Bing and Curly, while not quite so out- 
wardly adventuresome, were not far behind him. Only about 
two feet, and those two feet their own! 

“‘My flashlight’s enough,” directed Giggles as he entered the 
large hallway. “Follow close, on tiptoes ie 





hello! 
The room opening immediately off of the hallway was in the 
wildest disorder. A crude cot which Uncle Eb had undoubt- 
edly used to sleep upon, on the rare occasions when he did 
sleep, had been turned topsy-turvy, The thin mattress had 
been torn to shreds and the stuffing scattered all over. The 
ripping had evidently been done with an exceedingly sharp 
knife. Other objects in the room had suffered violence also. A 
hole had been hacked 
in thestonewall anda 
large rock dislodged. 
All this the boys took 
in at a glance. 
“Guess Uncle Eb 
was right,” deduced 
Giggles, in an under- 
tone. ‘Somebody 
wants something he’s 
got. Wonder what 


it is?” 


A ghastly scare- 
crow with right 
arm rigidly 
extended 


TOW a _ peculiar, 
4+ % long - drawn-out 
creaking sound as of a 
heavy object being raised, 
the sound coming up from 
below. Then a cry of tri- 
umph, the creaking sound 
again, a sharp, slamming 
crack . and silence. 

Giggles went ahead, beck- 
oning with ‘a hand which 
clutched his rifle. The boys 
crept through another room 
which was even more lit- 
tered up than the first. 
The next room _ brought 
them to the rear of the 
house and the great window 
which looked out over Lake 
Michigan. Of course there 
was nothing to see out of it 
now but inky blackness for 
the sky was overcast. Gig- 
gles glanced down at 
the phosphorescent 
dial of his wrist- 
watch. 

Two o'clock! 

“Funny, I don’t 
see any way to the 
cellar,” whispered 
Giggles, turning 
completely about. 

“Tt doesn’t look like the 
man who built this house 
intended any one to know 
there was a cellar, does it?” 
speculated Curly, ‘after a 
minute spent in searching. 

Bing felt along the stone 
wall, testily. 

“Say, this house 
was sure well-built. 
You’d never be 
able to push this 
off into the lake! 
Might look like it 
from outside but— 
whoa, here! What’s 
this?” 

A section of the 
apparently massive 
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stone wall gave unexpectedly under Bing’s pressure and swung 
silently away from him, leaving a widening gap. As it did so, 
disclosing a narrow landing and stairs leading down to the 
right, as one faced the opening, the three stared, amazed. 

“That stone door must be perfectly balanced to do that!” 
exclaimed Giggles, thrilled. “Hats off to you, Bing. You’re 
a real explorer!” Giggles went to step out upon the land- 
ing. 

‘Not so fast!” commanded Bing, cautiously. ‘“How’d that 
door go closed again after whoever it was opened it first?” 

“Gee!” whispered Curly, excitedly. ‘‘How did it?” 

“Tt’s a cinch whoever opened it didn’t stop to push it shut 
after him,” reasoned Bing. ‘Look how the front door was 
left wide open, look at how the house was wrecked! The ones 
that entered this house haven’t tried to cover up their doings 
at all, they’ve just run wild!” 

“‘A—a door lixe that couldn’t 
close itself,” decided Giggles, eye- 
ing it curiously. 

“TItcouldn’t,eh? Lookat that!” 

Bing grabbed Giggles’ arm. 

Sure enough—the stone parti- 
tion had come to a Stop and had 
reversed its motion, starting back 
to again fill in the wall! 

““Well—wouldn’t that get you?” 

“See, if we’d gone downstairs 
we'd have been caught, sealed up, 
perhaps, in that cellar, just like 
they were!” pointed out Bing, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘“‘I’ll bet you this 
door only opens from the outside!” 

“Which means we’ve got to 
find some way to prop it open,” 
said Giggles, looking about. 

Curly went into the next room, 
using his flashlight, and came back 
with the leg of a table. 

“Will this do?” he asked. 

“We'll see,” answered Bing. 
“We've got to wait for this door 
to come clear shut first before we 
can open it again.” 


HEN thestone partition had 

settled smoothly into place, 
the boys were forced to admire the 
workmanship which had so cleverly 
concealed the door’s presence. 
Once more Bing leaned against the 
wall and once more the wall swung 
slowly out. It was then that he 
discovered a hole in the door- 
casing, a bar-like hole which 
obviously ran between the walls 
into the room beyond. Giggles, 
going into this room to investi- 
gate, returned with the informa- 
tion that the hole hacked in the 
wall had been for the purpose of 
reaching a rod and pulling it part 
way out. 

“The rod, when in, pushed 
straight through a hole in the door 
and into the wall on the other side, 
locking the door -tighter than 
tight,’ announced Bing, on ex- 
amination. “I thought I discovered 
this door too easily. I never 
would have found it if some one 
else hadn’t found the key and 
opened it before me! Say, this 
thing is getting mysterious!” 

“Getting mysterious?” 
bled Curly. ‘“‘It’s got!” 

He inserted the table leg in the 
opening between the casing and 
the stone partition as the door 
reached its maximum _ swing. 
Breathlessly the three watched 
the heavy stone section 
pause and then shudder 
as it started back. Clos- 
ing upon the table leg, 
the door gave a faint 
crunching protest and 
was still. 

“All right!” said 
Giggles. “‘ Now we’llsee 
what’s doing below.” 
He stepped down upon 
the stair landing and 
faced to the right. But, 
on turning, he beheld a 
sight which caused his eyes to bulge; the 
flashhight wavered in his hand; he whipped 
his rifle toward his shoulder. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Attack on the Pole 


HE big news of the summer is that the North Pole 

—conquered in 1909 by Peary and his sledges—has 

been reconquered at last by flying men. Over this 

triumph of supreme daring, the United States has 
reason to be proud. The first airman to cross the Pole was 
Lieut.-Com. Richard E. Byrd, trained in her Navy,’ and 
brother of Governor Byrd of Virginia. 

For weeks, the bulletin boards of ten thousand schools and 
colleges displayed a map of the Northern Arctic. And on that 
map, the icecap, usually so cold and white and vacant, ap- 
peared vivid as a silver screen, within which, hour by hour, was 
unfolded a drama that fascinated the world and transformed 
geography from a weariness into a romance of supreme ad- 


By P. W. Wilson 


Map Reproduced by Courtesy of the New York Times 


venture. Day by day, we watched the blue rim of the charmed 
circle where was developing the siege of the still lonely axis on 
which this earth revolves. Steamships arrived. Airplanes 
were assembled. Stores were unloaded. The preparations 
were on a scale vast and varied. Never before had there been 
so costly an epidemic of exploration. 

It is a spectacle that takes us by surprise. After all, Peary 
had already reached the North Pole. And in 1911, Amundsen, 
closely followed by Scott who died on the return journey, 
had reached the South Pole. When a climax so glorious has 
been achieved, why worry to attempt what at best must be 
an anti-climax? 

The answer is that, in all ages, the pioneer has blazed the 


trail for others. In Switzerland, there is a famous mountain 
called the Matterhorn which, for centuries, had been re- 
garded as inaccessible. But in the year 1865, the crag 
was conquered. And during the next fifteen seasons, this 
peak, which had seemed to be so impossible, was mastered 
by no fewer than two hundred parties. That is why the 
“dash” for the Pole, by Peary, has developed into a rush for 
the Pole by the crowd. In 1909, Peary and four others set 
eyes on the coveted wilderness of packice. This year, the 
Pole has been seen by at least nineteen pairs of eyes. Not one, 
but three expeditions made the great attempt. And next year, 
the expeditions may be three times three. Amundsen assures 
us that the age of exploration is over. And, in due course, 
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it may well be that the enterprise which to-day thrills us with 
its hardships and uncertainties, will be advertised in the news- 
papers as a pleasant vacation! 

The heroism of these airmen has been beyond belief. Look 
at the map of the Arctic Circle. At one point on its circum- 
ference, you will see Alaska. Directly opposite Alaska, there 
lies Spitzbergen. Anyone, therefore, who flies direct from 
Alaska to Spitzbergen or from Spitzbergen to Alaska, crosses 
the North Pole. And the distance is about 2,000 miles. 


F THE three expeditions, one only selected Alaska as 

base. It was led by Capt. George H. Wilkins, with 
whom was Lieut. Carl Benjamin Elelson the aviator. And 
it consisted of two monoplanes—the A/askan, with one engine, 
and the Detroiter, with three. Stores were accumulated at 
Fairbanks. They had then to be carried by airplane over the 
mountains to Point Barrow, the advance base. And it is 
this preliminary flying which has upset the attempt. The 
distance each way is 520 miles. And after three risky trips, 
during the last of which Wilkins was lost for two weeks, the 
Alaskan, on starting again from Fairbanks, was badly broken. 
Wilkins was thus left with the Detroiter, which failed to cross 
a ridge called Brooks Range. The gallantry of Wilkins has 
been magnificent. He has flown 3,000 miles across the eternal 
snows of lofty mountains. And his arm was injured. But 
from the race to the Pole he had to be eliminated. 

The second of the expeditions was commanded by that 
splendid viking, Roald Amundsen, already victor of the South 
Pole. Last year, he had made a dash to the Pole by airplane, 
but had failed; and with his friend, Lincoln Ellsworth, an 
American, he decided this year to use a semi-rigid Italian 
dirigible, renamed the Norge and designed by Col. Umberto 
Nobile, who accompanied the explorers. From Rome, or 
Italy to Nome, or Alaska, was the slogan of the Amundsen- 
Ellsworth airship. And the vessel proceeded by way of 
England to Russia, refitting near Leningrad. Thence, the 
Norge sailed to King’s Bay, Spitzbergen, where had been 
erected an immense hangar, with walls of wood and roof of 
canvas, the biggest building in the Arctic Regions, with a mast 
of reinforced concrete, one hundred feet high, which was only 
put together after superhuman efforts. There were three 
sections, each weighing forty tons. 

That the Norge would encounter hardships in the Arctic 
Regions was to have been expected. But that her voyage 
over Europe, all of it in the Temperate Zone, should have left 
the crew in a state of prostration was due to astonishing lack 
of foresight. There was no protection from cold—no arrange- 
ments at all for sleeping—and no food except sandwiches 
which the men brought themselves. Even spaghetti was for- 
gotten. And a_needless strain was imposed upon the morale 
and health of a gallant crew. But despite these handicaps the 
Norge was able to fly seventy-one hours and to cross the Pole, 
cut through the Unknown Section and land at Teller, Alaska. 
The news of_that event is so recent further particulars are 
omitted. 


[_[EUTENANT-COMMANDER BYRD led the third 

expedition. He sailed from New York on the steamship 
Chantier of the United States Mercantile Marine and took 
with him a Fokker monoplane, the Josephine Ford, so named 
after the granddaughter of Henry Ford. His difficulties were 
enormous and some of them might have been avoided. For 
instance, goo tons of coal, bunkered aft, had to be moved for- 
ward during the voyage. And at King’s Bay, Spitzbergen, 
the landing of the plane was only effected by means of a 
raft, constructed of the ship’s lifeboats, which was paddled 
through the ice like a Roman galley. It was a picturesque 
but an anxious moment. 

At King’s Bay, Byrd came into friendly touch with Amund- 
sen who—a generous rival—resolutely declined to engage in 
“a race for the Pole.” The two men talked. And Byrd 
learned that, in 1925, Amundsen and Ellsworth, after their 
trip with planes, had reached two conclusions—first, that no- 
where on the icecap is there safe landing for such machines; 
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and secondly, that if a landing be effected, it is only by a mir- 
acle that you can start again. To avoid a landing was the 
reason why Amundsen abandoned the plane and adopted the 
airship. 

The “icepack” is subject to the pressure of a constant 
drift across the Pole. It crumples into ridges and ledges of 
which the dimensions are manifest in an iceberg. It is true 
that Amundsen managed to alight. But only on a narrow 
strip of water, which froze around him and had to be kept 
clear by superhuman efforts. Walls of ice rose on every side, 
through which he had to cut a tunnel for the plane, also build- 
ing a bridge across a chasm on the other side. After moving 
800 tons of sheer glacier, he obtained a speedway along which, 
by a miracle, the plane was able to get into the air again and 
fly back to its base. 


“TSE testimony of Amundsen was born out by the evidence 
of Commander Byrd himself who, in 1925, accompanied 
Donald B. MacMillan, on a prospecting expedition to the 
North of Baffin’s Bay. He reports that the “summer” con- 
sisted of only fifteen days of which four only were good for 
flying. Still, with three planes, his party flew 6,000 miles. 
And over an area of 30,000 square miles, they discovered 
broadly no landing where a plane would escape certain destruc- 
tion. Neither land nor sea was free of ice, which would have 
been as rough as sheer rock. Skiis would have been useless. 
Indeed, even on prepared snow at King’s Bay, Captain Byrd’s 
skiis crumpled like matchwood. 

This is why Byrd so suddenly changed his plans. Like 
Wilkins, he had intended to establish an advance base on 
Greenland but he decided now that he would not risk the ad- 
ditional trips required. He would stake everything on one 
long hop. 

With his plane heavily loaded—it weighed, with cargo, 10,- 
ooo Ibs. or about five tons—he made a false start. But at 
the second attempt, the plane lifted and in just less than six- 
teen hours, Byrd with his pilot, Floyd Bennett flew about 
1,450 miles—the speed being ninety miles an hour. In an 
area so near the magnetic north, the usual compass was use- 
less. The sun compass—which is merely a watch dial, marked 
with twenty-four hours—was used; and it was the watching 
of this instrument that caused Byrd to expose his face and 
fingers to frost-bite—a penalty that, in the design of future 
planes, will be, doubtless, avoided. 

It was on the morning of May oth, that Byrd circled round 
the Pole. On the 11th, Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Nobile 
set forth on the Norge, crossing the Pole, early Wednesday 
morning the 12th. On Wednesday night, the Norge was 
reported off Point Barrow. There storms blew her back 
towards the Arctic Sea and only by the severest of battles 
was the ship brought to Teller where she was landed and 
was dismantled. Her exhausted crew had had such a narrow 
escape that it was inadvisable to fly on to Nome only ninety 
miles distant. 

Thus has the North Pole been captured for contact with 
civilization. Indeed, an enthusiast like Stefansson assures 
us that we misunderstand his beloved Arctic. We read of 
ice and snow and blizzards. And we assume that here is a 
region of perpetual winter. It is true that from September 
to March, there is one long night. But this means that, from 
March to September, there is one long day. And the sun 
which shines on the Poles is the same sun which shines at the 
Equator. Stefansson, therefore, asserts positively that in 
summer, the Poles receive as much heat as the Tropics. And 
his statement, based on exact mathematics, is confirmed by 
meterologists. What happens at the North Pole is thus what 
happens in the higher Alps or Rockies. The snow and ice 
are perpetual but not the frost. Every summer, there is 
a thaw which releases avalanches on the mountains and ice- 
bergs in the ocean. And the chief trouble is that the thaw in 
summer can not overtake the winter’s cold. There are always 
glaciers left. Also, this thaw, which releases open water, also 
raises blinding fogs. 

In Arctic exploration, therefore, time is a factor as well as 
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temperature. The question is how much distance you can 
cover before the winter descends upon you. In his “dash for 
the Pole,” Peary achieved 475 miles at the rate of thirteen 
miles a day. On the return journey, he traversed a route, 
already marked, and his speed was twenty-nine and one-half 
miles a day which was regarded as almost incredible. This 
meant that, under the most favorable conditions, Peary took 
six weeks to advance 475 miles and return to his base. A mile 
an hour was fast going. Half a mile was satisfactory. To- 
day, the speed of the airman is a mile a minute in a dirigible 
and a mile and a half a minute in an airplane. A “‘dash” 
of a day gets you further than did a dash of a month, under 
the former conditions. And the explorer fulfils the fable of 
the Seven League Boots. 

You ask why progress under the old conditions was thus 
slow and difficult. We will put a case. Let us suppose that, 
this summer, you intended to camp at a point 500 miles from 
your home, that there were no roads or railways or stores or 
houses of any kind between you and your destination. If 
you had to carry your own food, your camera, your equipment 
over rough country, are you quite sure that the progress of 
your covered wagon would be more rapid than Peary’s or 
Nansen’s? And suppose that you were overtaken by an 
ordinary American winter. Might it not be awkward? Of 
the Pilgrim Fathers who landed at Plymouth in 1620, far 
outside the Arctic Circle, one half died in the first year. And 
of Napoleon’s Army which retreated from Moscow, only 
a handful survived. 


T WAS to circumvent these difficulties that Nansen re- 

sorted to a plan as daring as it was ingenious. He built 
a boat, called the Fram. It had the massive timbers of a 
whaler and could thus resist the strain of the ice. In the 
Fram, he set forth from Vardo in Lapland and coasted along 
the north of Siberia until, in September 1893, he allowed the 
vessel to be gripped by the icepack directly opposite Green- 
land. He then waited while the Fram drifted with the ice 
across the Polar Region. It was three years before the Fram 
made her way back by Spitzbergen to Tromso in Norway. 
And Nansen’s own experience was even more audacious. 
For like Peary, he left his ship behind and made a “‘dash”’ 
for the Pole, reaching ‘furthest north,” 86° 14’, but fail- 
ing to attain to the coveted 90°. He and his companion 
returned to Franz Joseph Land, but without dogs, and for 
a whole winter, they there subsisted on seal and the meat 
of the walrus. For years, then, Nansen was cut off from 
the rest of the world, and for months, his was a desperate 
fight for life. 

Nansen and Peary had thus to reckon with the fact that 
there is a limit of distance beyond which no expedition into 
an uninhabited region can proceed away from its base of 
supplies. Peary, therefore, organized five distinct detach- 
ments of sleighs which met at a given point. And this 
became the jumping place for “the dash.” All the avail- 
able resources of food were concentrated on Peary’s own 
caravan of sleighs. And finally he went forward, with only 
four companions. 

It was like scaling a high wall. A number of men stand on 
the ground. Others form a pyramid on their shoulders. 
And, finally, one fellow climbs on to his comrades, reaches the 
parapet, and scrambles over. 

With the multiplied speed, attained by aircraft, there have 
been disclosed new and serious risks. The old types of 
whaler and sledge were slow and unwieldly but they were 
strong. These vehicles were built for rough work and rough 
weather on land and sea. Unless they were crushed by terrific 
force, they did not break. And if damage was sustained, 
repair was simple. It meant a nail and a hammer or a new 
thong of leather. 

But air-craft, whether dirigible or plane, offers the most 
delicate of all methods of transport. ‘These flying machines 
are like winged butterflies fluttering over an empire of whales 
and walrusses. They are as sensitive to the beat of a 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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This is a diagram of the Byrd Fokker airplane that 
flew to the North Pole. Although three men 
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ith Stark at Bennington 


OLD shot through the 
grey of morning; long 
shadows shortened; the 
sun sent a dazzling beam 

through the cobwebby window in 
the attic of the Catamount Tavern 
in Bennington. As it struck his 
closed eyes Alex Waldron stirred; 
then rolled over, bringing his weight 
on the elbow which yesterday a 
Hessian bullet had grazed. With a 
half-conscious gasp Alex flung off 
from the injured member, and sat 
sleepily up. Stephen Jarvis, late 
Tory, but since yesterday absent 
without leave from the forces of the 
King—thanks to the activities of 
that monarch’s Indian and Hessian 
allies—was fully dressed, and clean- 
ing his rifle by the window. 

““Slug-abed,” he said, good-na- 
turedly. ‘“‘Even the Brunswickers 
rise ere this. It is full six. If your 
Continental troops sleep as bravely 
and as loudly, there must be little 
need of trumpeters in your army— 
or use for them.” 

Alex yawned prodigiously. Yester- 
day he had come fast and far over 
the mountains, bringing to Stark a 
message from Vermonters who now 
were swarming like hornets on the 
trail of the British-German troops 
as they plodded sullenly on their ill- 
starred march to Bennington—a 
message that might well never have 
been delivered but for the timely 
aid of Stephen Jarvis, at that tame 
marching with the invaders. 

“The just sleep soundly,” re- 
torted Alex. ‘‘Therefore is there 
little slumber in Burgoyne’s camp. 
The habit sticks with ye!” 

Stephen smiled. “There may be 
somewhat in that. With the red- 
skins slinking round, who count a 
scalp a scalp, be it of Whig, Loyal- 
ist, or redcoat, one slumbers lightly. 
But rise, or go hungry. If mine host of this Catamount has 
but one grain of hulled corn for every solid cob in this husk 
mattress he sullenly threw on this attic floor for us at Stark’s 
bidding, -’tis all I ask.”’ 

Alex, rose and dressed. His arm was somewhat stiff, but 
did not trouble him greatly. 

“Shall we see action today, I wonder?” said he. 

“Likely. This Stark seems one to seek it. And Baum and 
his Brunswickers are no men to fall back without a blow, 
though their short guns shoot abominably.” 

Below’stairs was hurry and confusion; hasty breakfast was 
scant. Stark and his officers had already left; the street was 
bustling with armed and hastening men. On learning, the 
afternoon before, of the nearness of the enemy, Stark had 
sent Gregg and two hundred picked men to hinder the Hes- 
sian’s progress. This force, outnumbered, was, the boys 
learned, now falling back, while Stark was rushing reinforce- 
ments. Alex and Stephen swallowed a few mouthfuls and 
hurried oit. : 

During the stirring events of the day before Stephen had 
clung to his rifle, but Alex had been forced to leave his behind. 
Now some delay took place before he could be supplied with 
another from the Continental military stores which had 
been a prime object df the enemy’s raid. Armed at last, and 
with as much ammunition as he could beg, the Green Moun- 
tain boy and his ex-Tory friend trotted smartly off on Stark’s 
trail. 

Beyond Bennington, then but a frontier hamlet, the rugged 
country, scantily dotted with farms, -was mostly forested. 
Down. the rutted roads, across late-mown fields, over the 
marble-serried hills, through the virgin woodlands, with little 
semblance of military order and no. uniforms at all, hurried 
groups. of grim-faced, homespun-clad farmers, out to defend 
families and farmsteads against the unknown terrors of the 
Hessians and the too well-known terrors of the savage war- 
fare of Burgoyne’s cruel: and cowardly Indian allies. Here 
came a group of striplings, pallid at the unwonted hint of 
death in the air, but with their. whiteness as unyielding as 
the rock that looked out from the crags above them—there a 
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of the hill sprang Alex in view of a half dozen painted savages in full pursuit peace, unruffled. 


couple of red-faced, jolly veterans of the Indian wars, delaying 
rheumatic haste to recall daring deeds of an older and braver 
time which lost nothing in perspective. Down a cross-road, 
at-a half-trot, came a pale-faced little man with a rifle longer 
than himself, and, half a step behind, with grim eye bent 
sternly upon the somewhat wobbling gait of her warrior 
mate, a great raw-boned Amazon of a woman with a still more 
prodigious firearm. Stephen chuckled. 

“‘ Hessians, Brunswickers, Waldeckers, Redcoats, Canadians, 
Loyalists, Indians, horse, foot, dragoons, and cannon to boot 
—let Baum have them all! With John Stark, and one woman 
like that, the day is ours!. But suppose our General and that 
beldame meet.and disagree!” 


LEX grinned, but wasted no breath as he ran. Now 

they passed an urchin of not more than twelve; beside 

him a bent old grandsire with a huge Queen’s Arm in one 

hand and a leather-bound Bible in the other. Few Green 

Mountain men between cradle and grave stayed home that 
day! 

“Hark!” cried Stephen. ‘“‘Baum’s cannon! The fight’s 
begun!” 

And they redoubled their speed, or at least tried to do so. 

Soon the fainter sound‘of muskétry could be heard with the 
distant boom of the fieldpieces. The steady speed of the 
two boys caught up at length with the marching columns of 
Stark. Here were the picked men of the region, well armed, 
and striding grimly with some semblance of military order. 
The sound of firing drew rapidly nearer. 

“Gregg is still falling back,” a-tall, placid-looking man in 
homespun informed them. Seeing the quick concern in Alex’s 
face he added: “’Twas for that he was sent. The redcoats, 
learning nothing and, I’m bound to say, fearing nothing, will 
march, like fools, in close order, and Gregg’s men, behind 
trees and fences, will pick them off by the dozen, and suffer 
little themselves.” 

“T trust they kill not all—yet!” spoke a stout and red- 
faced man, shaking his long rifle threateningly. ‘‘I have— 
or had—relatives where Burgoyne marched. Living now or 


not, I know not. But—” he 
brandished his rifle threateningly. 

“Save your breath,” advised the 
taller man. ‘Ye may need if ye 
follow John Stark.” 

“Will he rush them to-day?” 
asked Alex. 

The tall man shrugged. ‘He will 
do as he pleases. I was reared 
with him, ere I moved back here. 
And I was with him when he 
marched the Hampshire boys across 
the Neck to Bunker Hill, never 
suffering the breaking of step for 
all of the British cannon sweeping 
about us. And I was with him at 
the rail fence at the foot of that 
Hill—the hottest fence, I trow, 
cedar logs ever built.” 

“Then, Cephas Bingham,” said 
another, ‘“‘ye should have been with 
him, as was I, when he crossed the 
ice with Washington at Trenton. 
There was a night to cool one’s 
memories of the skirmish at Bunker's 
Hill! Aye, ye should have been at 
Trenton to know Stark. But ye 
were safe by the fireside at home.” 

“That I was,” agreed Bingham, 
placidly. “I am a man of peace, 
and no soldier, to royster and galli- 
vant the length and breadth of the 
thirteen colonies.” 

“Then what did ye at Bunker’s 
Hill, and why, be ye here, with your 
rifle in your hand?” 

“*A peaceful man seeks peace as 
best he may,” said Bingham sen- 
tentiously. 

A burly red-haired blacksmith of 
a man whooped with laughter. 

“Truer word ye never spoke. 
Samanthy sent ye abroad to Bunker’s 
Hill, and Samanthy sends ye out 
to-day. Is ’t not so?” 

““Mayhap,” said the man of 
“One thing [| 

know—were ye in my shoes, did 
Samanthy say ‘Go!’ ye would go, and did she say ‘Stay!’ ye 
would stay.” 

“The Hessians have cannon,” foreboded one with an irreso- 
lute face. ‘‘And we none, nor bayonets.” 

Bingham shook his head. ‘“Bayonets be poor weapons. 
Three redcoats strove to pierce my vitals with such at the 
rail fence at Bunker’s Hill—aye, and would have done it, 
had I not cracked their skulls with this gun-butt. Today, I 
trust, we keep clear of such close quarters; a redcoat’s head 
is a fearful strain on the stout walnut, and I trow the pate of 
a Hessian might shatter it.” 


Presently the country opened somewhat, and there, across . 


the little river Walloomscoik (today spelled. Walloomsac) 
were Gregg and his skirmishing party, falling back slowly and 
in good order. Over and around a hill beyond came the 
soldier lines of the Hessians. 

“Charge!” ordered Stark, and the eager volunteers splashed 
through the shallow waters, but instead of taking the order 
literally deployed in the scattered cover beyond. The Hessian 
line halted; presently, under brisk fire, it withdrew to the 
hilltop, a rather commanding point of vantage. Stark like- 
wise halted his men, fell back out of gunshot, and with his 
officers debated plans of offense. 

The council was brisk, and in no way secret. Alex Waldron 
and his friend, pressing boyishly forward, heard the most of it. 

‘Attack at once,” urged the younger men. 

“Surround and starve them out,” counseled the older and 
more prudent. 

John Stark, veteran of many an Indian battle as well as of 
the recent strife, urged a middle course. ~ 

“Tf the enemy stick to his hill, our present force is too 
small. By tomorrow we can raise the whole country, bring 
down Warner’s men from Manchester, swing forces behind 
the Hessian, and attack from all sides. The attack must not 
be long delayed, else reinforcements may come and thwart 
our plans.” 

Seth Warner, he of Ticonderoga fame, concurred with 
Stark, and the issue was thus settled. Skirmishing 
parties were sent to annoy the enemy, messengers hurried 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


from Warner to his command at Manchester, and others 
were dispatched to near-by towns. Throughout the country- 
side preparations for battle went on apace. ~ Baum, the 
Hessian leader, put in the respite entrenching himself on the 
hilltop. 


RA’: threatening all day, broke during the night, and the 
morning of August fifteenth dawned in steady downpour. 
Alex and Stephen, again having spent the night in the attic 
of the Catamount, woke at the sound of arrivals below. A 
small party was at the inn door; their tall leader accosted the 
sentinel there posted. Beside this leader stood another still 
taller man of authoritative bearing. 

Stark appeared at the door. ‘Who be ye?” 

“Berkshire volunteers, come to do battle with the invader,” 
spoke the taller man in a sonorous voice. ‘* We have marched 
all night in the rain.” , 

“Well done! How many of ye?” 

The speaker hesitated. ‘‘Twenty-two,” he said in a lower 
tone, “who were forty.” 

“Forty? What pestilence caused this havoc?” 

“The pestilence of treason,” came the deep voice of the 
other. “I fear they be in the camp of the enemy.” 

““Gad’s life!” spat out Stark. ‘“‘Come in, then, and dry 
your arms and powder. When it please God to stop this rain, 
the twenty-two of ye shall have fighting enough for forty!” 

Alex and Stephen found the Berkshiremen crowded, drip- 
ping, around a fire in the large room below. A round-faced, 
stocky lad, up-ending a rifle longer than himself, eyed the two 
with interest. 

“You have been in battle!”’ he cried, eyeing the bandage 
on Alex’s arm. ‘i's not over?” 

Alex smiled. ‘‘Scarcely. There'll be plenty of fighting yet.” 

“So I hope,” said the boy, eagerly. ‘‘’T would be too bad 
to come so far for naught. I am Esek Perkins, from Jericho. 
We are all from Jericho, save Parson Allen—” indicating the 
man who had spoken with Stark— ‘who is from Pittsfield.” 

Rain all day delayed the general action. Baum’s Hessians 
entrenched doggedly in the mud, harassed by.a galling fire 
from small parties of the Americans, who seemed to dissolve 
into space when the regulars charged, yet left no dead behind. 
During the day into Bennington came the patriots, one by 
one, group by group, company by company. 

The sixteenth dawned in clearing weather. Warner’s men 
from Manchester still were missing, to their leader’s loud 
disgust, but Stark’s men now considerably outnumbered the 
enemy, the more so that Baum’s Indian allies had slipped 
away during the night, declaring that ‘The woods were full 
of Yankees.” 

In the morning and early afternoon strong parties of 
Americans slipped past the beleaguered hill and posted them- 
selves between Baum and his line of retreat. They met with 
little opposition in this maneuver, for Baum, unused to war- 
fare in a land where a soldier’s only uniform was often his 
rifle, took them for peaceful peasants on peaceful errands 
bent, or else for loyal colonists hurrying to join the forces of 
his gracious majesty, George III. 

Noon passed. Tories and Canadian troops posted below 


Over the right came Stark, sword in air, with his Hampshiremen 


the hill and in the houses where the Saratoga road crossed 
the Walloomscoik had been put to flight or had joined Baum 
on the hill above. Stark, hard-eyed, conspicuous in his 
Continental uniform, stood forth to lead his homespun troops 
against fortified heights held by seasoned soldiery of Europe. 

On the hill the black muzzles of the British artillery menaced 
and the flag of England flaunted proudly, with a long slow 
movement in the summer wind, as though it disdained greater 
exertion. The rattle of skirmisher’s rifles had ceased; the 
midsummer sun glowed hotly on a hushed earth as the breath- 
less farmers waited the word. 

“Hold!” A ringing heavy voice broke the silence. 

Stark, facing his men with sword unsheathed, swung about 
abruptly. Alex Waldron peered in astonishment from the 
shelter of a tree-trunk. Out in the open, scarce a stone’s- 
throw from the earthwork, unarmed and hat in hand, tall 
and straight as he faced the foe, was Parson Thomas Allen 
of Pittsfield. 

“Hold!” he cried again. “In the name of God, surrender 
to the forces of the Congress and avoid the sin of useless 
bloodshed! You are surrounded, cut off, outnumbered! Sur- 
render! Throw down your arms and march out unharmed!” 

For a moment there was silence. Then a single great 
hoarse contemptuous laugh rolled out from the earthwork, 
drowned at the end in a chorus of oaths and abuse and a 
quick rattle of musketry. Dust flew between the feet of 
Parson Allen; two holes appeared in the hat in his hand, yet 
the preacher himself was unharmed. 


TARK’S order was never spoken. A roar of rage went up 
from the forest; a hundred rifles spoke as one. Above the 
fortress the heads of the soldiers who had scorned and fired 
disappeared, the most to rise no more. Volley after volley 
rang from tree-trunks, rocks, and gullies, and above came the 
answering bark of Hessian carbines and the heavier note of 
the fieldpieces. 

Military order was gone on the American side; no concerted 
rushes at first were made. Firing from shelter, crouching in 
dashes from tree to rock and from rock to tree, slipping for- 
ward to fire at unlucky heads above the earthwork, retreating 
to load, each man for himself, the farmer host came on, 
slowly but remorselessly. Stark, sword in hand, resplendent 
and conspicuous in his Continental uniform, was everywhere 
among his men, his voice never silent, his eyes flashing fire. 
Parson Allen, after the volley that had greeted him, had 
turned a scornful back on the enemy, and sought shelter with 
a tread as measured as Sunday he had used in mounting his 
Pittsfield pulpit. He had taken the field unarmed, but now 
had the rifle of a fallen patriot, and was in the forefront of 
advance, firing with a coolness which made no waste of 
powder and ball. 

For Alex Waldron this hour of his first battle was never to 
be forgotten. The constant rattle of rifles, the swift snarl of 
passing bullets, cannon balls crashing through the forest, 
stifled groaning of wounded, the drawn faces of dying men 
who with the last of earthly strength sped another leaden 
message to the foe—it seemed a horrid nightmare. 

“Ye fire too fast and too high,” he heard a placid voice 





smashing on the luckless defenders. 
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nearby. It was Cephas Bingham, behind a rock, measuring 
out powder with an almost mercantile deliberation. “The 
Hessians are above, but not in the sky—though perhaps 
nearer Heaven than ever before. Your best marks are those 
with the tall peaked hats, like the dunce-caps at dame-school, 
and as sensible at this work. Mark one as it comes above 
the parapet, hold steady till he starts up to fire, then let go 
a foot beneath the point, to account for the natural rise of an 
excited bullet in its first battle.” Cephas, aiming during the 
latter part of this speech, paused to fire. ‘‘Seven,” he an- 
nounced, in his placid voice. ‘‘I missed one some time since, 
but that last was an officer, which should make amends, 
me thinks.” 

At the rear and the flanks of the fort other detachments 
closed in ‘inexorably. Onward—onward—the flash of guns 
within and without seemed to mingle; their smoke-clouds 
rose as one. Over the left of the earthwork leaped a hatless 
man with face powder-black and clothes in tatters~-Allen of 
Pittsfield, all. but unrecognizable, swinging his rifle as a club 
—behind him the parting smoke revealed the grim, reddened 
eyes of the men of Jericho. Over the right came Stark, sword 
in air, with his Hampshiremen smashing down their gun-butts 
on the luckless heads of the defenders. Up flew a loaded 
Hessian gun, scarce an inch beside the head of Stark. Alex 
clearing the parapet, saw—leaped—his heavy heels crashed 
into the Hessian’s shoulder and the gun roared harmlessly 
heavenward as boy and regular sprawled in a headlong heap. 
The Hessian rose clear—his knife gleamed in air—fell— 
dropped, rather, for Bingham, the man of peace, had cleared 
the earthwork and tested the walnut of his rifle on the Hessian’s 
skull. 

Up leaped Alex, but the fight now was elsewhere. With 
a roaring order in German Baum led his Brunswickers out 
in a desperate bayonet sortie where powder and ball had not 
availed. Down upon the advancing farmers he led them, 
sword waving. Then a mortal wound cut the gallant rally 
short; his troops melted, struck down or else in wild disordered 
flight, each man for himself. The roar of arms died to a 
scattering of shots. Raw militia, untrained, without bayonets, 
had carried the works manned by Europe’s best and defended 
with artillery. 

In shouting pursuit the victors scattered after the fiying 
remnants of the foe. Stark, ignorant of the late close approach 
of death—indeed, it was but one of many for the Yankee 
general that. day—received the surrender of the officers of the 
enemy. Allen of Pittsfield stood with him by the captured 
earthwork. Esek Perkins, the boy of Jericho, ran breathless 
to the preacher. 

“Parson,” he shrieked in high falsetto, “not one of our 
men is killed—not one of the twenty-two. But the eighteen 
that turned their coats—fifteen lie here dead!” 

“°?Tis-the hand of God!” cried one pious patriot. 

“Thus perish all turncoats and Tories!”’ shouted another, 
a powder-blacked man with blood mingled with the sweat- 
streaks on his face. 

But Allen of Pittsfield bowed his head. 
mercy on their souls,” he said. 

(Concluded on page 56) 


“May God have 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Dancing Across the Divide 


Another Chapter from “A Mountain Boyhood” 


O NEW was the life, so fascinating the animals and 
elements of the primitive world, so miraculous was it 
that my life-long dreams were come true, that I 
never thought of homesickness, nor missed the 
comrades left behind me, although the Parson and his quiet 
wife were rather elderly companions for a youngster. There 
were, too, the diversions of going for the mail, 
either horseback or in the old spring wagon 
behind the steady, little mountain ponies, the 
swapping of yarns while waiting for the generally 
belated stage to dash up, its four horses prancing, 
and steaming, no matter how cold the weather, 
from the precipitous ups and downs of the moun- 
tain roads they had traveled. The return 
journey in the dusk or by moonlight was never 
without incident, porcupine, deer, bear, Big- 
horn, mountain lion—some kind of game in- 
variably crossed my rail. 

And, as was true in all pioneer regions, the 
community abounded in interesting personalities. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the fame and fairness of the country had reached 
the centers of Eastern culture, and had lured the 
ambitious and the adventurous to try their 
skill in hunting and trapping and fishing in this 
Paradise, roamed over by big game, crossed by 
sparkling streams, alive with trout. Kit Carson 
was the first white man to look down upon its 
beautiful valleys. Others soon followed: Joel 
Estes, for whom the park was eventually named; “Rocky 
Mountain Jim,” a two-gun man, living alone with his dogs, 
looking like a bearded, unkempt pirate, taciturn, yet not 
without charm, as later events proved, unmolesting and un- 
molested, enveloped in a haze of respected mystery. There 
was also that noted lady globe-trotter, Miss Isabella Bird, an 
Englishwoman of undoubted refinement, highly educated, 
whose volume, “A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,” 
is one of the earliest and most picturesque accounts of that 
time, upon whom “Rocky Mountain Jim” exerted his blan- 
dishments. Some sort of romance existed between them, how 
serious no one knows, for the tragic shooting of Jim by an 
irate pioneer father, cut short its culmination. 

In the early ’sixties, an English nobleman and sportsman, 
the Earl of Dunraven, attracted by the wealth of game in the 
region, attempted to make it into a private hunting park or 
preserve. He took up all the acreage which he could legiti- 
mately acquire in his own name, then took up fraudulent claims 
in the names of his tenants. But the hardy pioneers, who 
were coming into the country in ever-increasing numbers, 
rightly doubting the validity of his ownership of so many 
thousands of acres, homesteaded land to their liking and built 
their log homes upon it. Lord Dunraven tried to scare them 
off but they would not be bluffed and in the contest which 
followed, he lost and departed from the region. Although his 
coming to the park contributed much to its romantic history, 
in his “memoirs,” twe thick. heavy volumes, published a few 
years ago, he devotes only half of one page to his Estes Park 
experiences. Whether this is because he considered them 
negligible or unworthy, ’twould be interesting to know. 

The old Dunraven Lodge was the first hostlery in the region 
and about the great fire-place in its spacious, trophy-hung 
lobby, gathered many of the political and artistic celebrities of 
that day. The fame of the mountain beauty spot spread— 
visitors came. The settlers added “spare rooms” to their 
log cabins and during the summers and early fall “took in 
boarders,” thus helping with their living expenses, and, what 
was even more far-reaching perhaps, the outer world was thus 
“fetched in” to them: they heard of railroads annihilating the 
long oxen-traversed distances of covered-wagon days, of new 
gold strikes, of national politics, ramblings of the Civil War, 
slavery agitation, presidential elections, and those other 
momentous, history-making events of their tin 


HE most important and regular social occasion of that 

day was the community dinner and “literary.” Imagine 
the picturesque company, congregated from miles around, 
each contributing whatever he could muster of food and drink 
—the old Dunraven and others had a bar! All seated at a 
long, single table. What genuine, home-made fun! What 
pranks, what wit, yes, what brilliance! Someone, usually 
Parson Lamb; sometimes gaunt old Scotch John Cleave; 
the postmaster; rarely, some noted visitor, who either from 
choice or ill-health lingered on into the winter, made a speech. 
There were declamations, debates, the interminable, sing-song 


By Joe Mills 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


ballads of the frontier, usually accompanied by French harp 
or fiddle. Families were few, bachelors much in the majority; 
I remember that at one of these affairs there were eighteen 
out of a total attendance of thirty persons! But as the region 
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spent the night and at dawn was trailing upward, in the teeth 
of a sixty mile gale! 


‘TH first two of those up-rising six miles were fair going, 
and took only a little more than an hour. Thereafter the 
trail grew more precipitous. The third mile required one 
hour, and the fourth, two of exhausting work. The sun rose 
but not so the temperature. Powdery snow swirled around the 
heads of the peaks. Clouds swept above the ridges, flayed and 
torn. From above timberline came the roar of the wind. 

Dark glasses protected my eyes from snow and wind; and I 
was warmly dressed. I left my bedding roll at the sawmill to 
be picked up on the return trip, for shelter could be had at 
Grand Lake. The light pack I carried contained peanuts, 
chocolate, and a change of socks. 

The higher I climbed the wilder became the wind. 
From timberline I surveyed the prospect ahead and 
hesitated. Clouds and snow whirled up in a solid 
mass, blinding and choking me. The cold penetrated 
my heavy clothing. I went on. In a few minutes I 
was in the midst of the turmoil, utterly lost, buffeted 
about. I tried to keep the wind in my face for com- 
pass, but it wasso variable, eddying from all directions, 
that it was not reassuring. Near the top of the moun- 
tain a blast knocked me down, and half-smothered me 
with flying snow. I arose groggily, uncertain which 
way to head. It was impossible to see even a step in 
front. The staff I carried served me well—with it I 
went tapping and feeling my way like a blind man. 
There I was on the top of the world—thirteen thou- 
sand feet above sea level—and overlooking nothing. 

Flattop mountain is shaped like a loaf of bread, 
sloping off steeply at the ends, its sides guarded by 
sheer cliffs. It was these cliffs I feared and strove to 
avoid. I had heard startling tales of the effects of 
high altitude on one; how the atmosphere was very 
rare and light. Had it been any heavier that day, I 
could not have survived. Violent blasts of wind 
frequently bowled me over. After one of these falls 
I arose uncertainly, drifted with the wind for a 
moment’s respite, neglected to feel ahead with 
my staff—and walked out upon a snow cornice that 
overhung the top of the cliff. The cornice broke 


oa : ea away—amidst an explosion of snow I plunged down- 


I plunged downward, struggling frantically as I went 


settled up, the bachelor ranks dwindled. They, like the big 
game, disappeared, as though on them likewise ‘‘open season” 
prevailed. 

I had attended several of these pioneer festivities and had 
enjoyed them greatly, and was much impressed with their 
importance, for underlying all the fun was an old-fashioned 
dignity seldom found now-a-days. But Parson Lamb told 
me these dinners were tame compared to a real mountain 
dance. “Just you wait till you see a real shin-dig,” he said. 
“Then you'll have something to talk about.” In January, 
there was a letter in the mail from Jim Oss, my acquaintance 
of the train on which I came West. We had been carrying on a 
desultory correspondence but this message was momentous. 

“T am giving a dance Monday,” he wrote, “to celebrate 
proving up on my homestead. Come ahead of time so you can 
see all the fun.” His hundred and sixty acres lay on the 
western slope of the Continental Divide—fifty-five miles 
away. Snow lay deep over every one of those intervening, 
upstanding miles! The Parson was concerned about my 
going alone. 

“’Tain’t safe to. cross that old range alone any time of year, 
let alone the dead of winter. Hain’t no one else agoing from 
here?” 

I inquired, but it seemed there was not. Secretly I was well 
pleased to have it so. I was young enough to thrill at the 
chance of so hazardous an experience. 

Parson Lamb agreed that Friday morning would be a good 
time to start. We were not superstitious, and it wasn’t the 
thirteenth. The trip had to be made on snowshoes with which 
I was not very adept but that only added to its attractions. 
In order to cross the Divide, it was necessary to descend from 
my lofty nine thousand feet elevation to seven thousand five 
hundred, before starting to climb Flattop trail, which led over 
to Grand Lake, the last settlement before reaching Oss’ place. 
By sundown I reached a deserted saw-mill shack, the last 
shelter between me and Grand Lake. It was six miles below 
the top of the Divide, and twenty miles to the Lake. There I 


—S- ward, struggling frantically as I went. 

I landed in a snow-drift feather bed which, while 
it broke my fall, almost buried me alive. The wind 
reached me only in occasional gusts, so I realized that I must 
be sheltered by the cliff wall. In the first brief lull I took my 
bearings. I had landed upon a narrow ledge a few feet wide. 
Below me yawned the gorge. It was a terrible half hour’s 
work with a snowshoe as a shovel to extricate myself, but a 

few minutes later I was again on top. 

Again I struggled upward. I reached the pass and started 
down the western slope toward timber. My fingers and toes 
were frosted, I was numb with cold, and so battered by the 
gale that I could only pant. My careful calculations had come 
to naught, as I was far behind the schedule I had planned. I 
decided to make up time by abandoning the trail and taking a 
short cut to timber and shelter through an unknown canyon 
which I thought led to Grand Lake 

But the canyon was hard going. Thick, young evergreens, 
entangling willows and fallen logs impeded every step. I could 
make no headway and darkness was coming on. Disgusted, 
despairing, I took to the frozen stream, only to skid over icy 
boulders and at last to break through the ice-crust into the 
frigid water. 


[ONG after dark I staggered down the single street of 

Grand Lake toward a dim patch of light. It proved to be 
the window of astore. Within was a glowing stove, surrounded 
by a group of men. 

The proprietor eyed me with suspicion. ‘‘Where’d you 
drop from?” : 

I waved vaguely toward the Continental Divide. 

“Must ’a bin something urgent to make you tackle the 
Flattop trail in winter.” 

He awaited my explanations curiously—but I had slumped 
down near the stove and was half asleep. 

Next morning I looked back up the way I had come—low 
clouds, tattered to shreds. Even at that distance I could hear 
the roar of the wind among the lofty crags. I was thankful 
that I had crossed the Divide the day before. It was still 
thirty miles to the cabin of my friend, but they were fairly 
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easy miles compared with these I had just traversed. Evenso, 
so spent was my strength, it was pitch dark when I dragged 
wearily up the broken road to where that cabin nestled in its 
grove of spruces. 

The dance was not until Monday night, so I took for granted 
that I should be the first to arrive, since I was a full day ahead 
of the function. But no! Many were already there! They 
were eating supper and made room for me at the long table 
set before the open fire. They were cordial and made me feel 
at home at once, marveling over my making the trip alone, 
and praising my pluck. I was much too weary and hungry to 
protest, even though I had been becomingly modest. Sceing 
this, they filled my plate and let me be, turning their nimble 
tongues on our host—what handsome whiskers—la! la! he’d 
better be careful with those hirsute adornments and a cabin 
with a plank floor! He couldn’t hope to remain a bachelor 
long! So the banter ran. 

Supper over and the dishes cleared away, the candles were 
snuffed out and the company (visitors were never called 
guests) sat around the flickering hearth and speculated over 
the possible coming of the Moffat railroad. What an assorted 
company it was! Young and grizzled, trappers, miners, in- 
valids seeking health, adventurers, speculators, a few half- 
breeds; all men of little education, but of fascinating experience; 
a few women of quiet poise and resourcefulness. Their clothes 
were nondescript and betrayed the fact that they had come 
from the East, having been sent West by condoning relatives, 
no doubt after having served in more fashionable circles. 
There were two little children who fell asleep early in the 
evening in their parents’ arms. 

The company was put to bed in Oss’s one-room house by the 
simple means of lying down upon the floor fully dressed feet 
to the fire. 

All were up early next morning, and each found some task 
todo. Some of the men cut wood and piled it outside the door; 
the women assisted Oss with breakfast which was cooked 
in the fire-place, for he had not yet reached the luxury of a 
cook-stove which would have to be “fetched in” over sixty 
miles of mountain roads and would cost a 
tidy sum besides. 

Some artistic soul, with a memory of urban 
ways, made long ropes of evergreens and 3s 
hung them in garlands from the rafters—a yy 
flag was draped above the fire-place—lanterns " 
were hung ready to light. 

Distant “‘neighbors” kept flocking in all 
day, each bringing a neighborly offering; 
fresh pork from the owner of an only shoat; 
choice venison steaks; bear meat from a 
hunter who explained that the bear had been 
killed months before and kept frozen in the 
meat-house. Wild raspberry jam, with finer 
flavor than any I have ever tasted before or 
since was brought by a bachelor who vied 
with the women when it came to cook- 
ery. The prize offering, however, wasome 
mountain trout, speared through the ice of a 
frozen stream. 





ANCING began early. The music was 

supplied by an old-time fiddler who 
jerked squeaky tunes from an ancient violin, 
singing and shouting the dance 
calls by turns. Voice, fiddle, and 
feet beating lusty time to his 
tunes, went on incessantly. He had 
an endless repertoire, and a talent 
for fitting the names of the dancers 
to his ringing rhymes. 

Some of his offerings were: 


Lady Round Lady and Gents so low! 
First couple lead to right— , 

Lady round lady and gents so low— 
Lady round gent and gent don’t go— 
Four hands half and right and left. 


The encores he would improvise: 


Hit the lumber with your leather— 
Balance all, an’ swing ter left. 


Every one swayed rhythmically, 
beating time with their feet, clap- 
ping hands, bowing, laughing. 
The men threw in their fancy steps, 
their choice parlor tricks. 

A few performed a double 
shuffle; one a pigeon’s wing; a 
couple of trappers did an Indian 
dance, twisting their bodies into 
grotesque contortions and every so 
often letting out a yell that made 
one’s hair stand on end. 

There was little rest between the 
dances for the old fiddler had 
marvelous powers of endurance. 
He sawed away, perspired, shouted 
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and sang as though his life depended on his performance. He 
was having as good, or better time, than any one. With 
scarcely a moment to breathe he’d launch into another call— 
and not once the whole night through did he repeat. 


“Ole Buffler Bill—Buffler Bill! 
Never missed an’ never will.” 


HEN as the dancers promenaded he’d switch to a new 
improvisation, ending in a whirlwind of wit, and telling 
personalities, which sent the company into hysterical laughter. 
I joined in the dance, rather gawkily no doubt, for my mother’s 
father was a Quaker minister and we had never been allowed to 
dance at home. The ladies regardéd my clumsiness with 
motherly forbearance, and self-sacrificingly tried to direct my 
wayward feet. But either because I was not recovered from 
my trip or because the strangeness and confusion wearied me, 
I could not get the hang of the steps. Presently an understand- 
ing matron let me slip out of the dance, and I sat down by the 
fiddler and dozed. Clanking spurs, brilliant chaps, fur- 
trimmed trappers’ jackets, thudding moccasins, gaudy Indian 
blankets and gay feathers, voluminous feminine flounces swing- 
ing from demure, snug-fitting basques—all whirled above me 
in a kaleidoscopic blur! 
A wild war whoop awakened me—nothing but a little harm- 
less hilarity. It was two o’clock in the morning. I wished 
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A few performed a double shuffle; one a pigeon’s wing; a couple of trappers did an Indian dance 
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the dance would end so I could sleep undisturbed. I envied the 
two children asleep on the floor. But the dance went on. The 
fiddle whined; its player shouted, heavy shoes clumped tire- 
lessly on the plank floor. There was still energetic swing and 
dash to the quadrilles—still gay voices were raised in joyous 
shouts. Those hearty pioneers were full of “wim, wigor and 
witality!” 

Dawn broke redly over the Divide, still the dance continued. 
Daylight sifted over the white world and yet the dancers did 
not pause. At last as the sun came up, the uld fiddler reluc- 
tantly stood on his chair and played “‘ Home Sweet Home.” 

All night dances were at that time the custom of the moun- 
tain-folk; the company assembled as far ahead of time as was 
convenient, and remained sometimes, a day or two after the 
close of the festivities. There was no doubt as to one’s welcome 
and there was no limit to the length of his stay. Isolation made 
opportunities for such social intercourse rare, and therefore 
everyone got more “kick” out of these occasions than is 
possible in our swiftly-moving, blasé age. 

Weather conditions changed while we danced; the wind 
eased off and the mountain tops emerged from the clouds and 
drifting snow. I trailed up the canyon I had struggled through 
in the darkness; and except for the final stretch of the steep 
mountain above timberline the snowshoeing was nothing 
except plain hard work. In some places the wind had packed 
the snow hard; again it was soft so that I sank knee deep at 
every step. In the soft snow, 
where there was a steep slope to 
negotiate, each shoe had to be 
lifted high, until my knee almost 
touched my chest. The webs ac- 
cumulated snow, too, until each 
weighed many additional pounds. 


Sh the fairyland that I found 

on top of the Divide was worth 
all the effort required to reach it. 
it was the first time I had found 
the wind quiet; every peak stood 
out sharp and clear, many miles 
away seemed but a few minutes’ 
walk distant; there were none of 
the usual objects that help estimate 
distance; no horses or cattle, no 
trees or trails, nothing but un- 
broken space. The glare of the 
sun was blinding; even my snow- 
glasses failed to protect my eyes. 

The silence was tremendous. 
Always before there had been the 
wind shrieking and _ crashing. 
Now there was not a sound, not a 
breath of wind, not even a snow- 
swirl. I shouted, and my voice 
came back across the canyon with- 
out the usual blurring; each word 
was distinct. I whistled softly 
and other echoes came hurrying 
back. Never have I felt so alone, 
orsosmall. As far as the eye could 
reach were mountains, one beyond 
the other. Near by loomed the 
jagged Never-summer range, while 
further down the Divide Gray’s 
and Torry’s peaks stood out; then 
the Collegiate range—Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton. 

In the midst of my reverie there 
came a creaking, groaning sound 
from almost beneath my feet. I 
had paused on the brink of the 
same precipice over which I had 
fallen on my way to Grand Lake. 
Before I could move, the snow- 
cornice had broken away and sev- 
eral hundred feet of it had crashed 
down the cliff. In places it ap- 
peared to be ten to forty feet thick. 
It must have weighed thousands of 
tons. It fell with a swishing roar, 
with occasional sharp reports, as 
loose rocks dropped to the clean- 
swept ledges of the cliff. It seemed 
to explode as it struck, to fly into 
powder which filled the gorge be- 
tween Flattop and Hallett peaks. 

The wind had drifted the snow 
over the edge of the precipice 
where some of if had clung. Fur- 
ther and further it had crept out, 
overhanging the abyss, its great 
weight slowly bending the cornice 
downward until it had at last given 
away. 

I shuddered a little at the awful- 
ness of it; felt smaller than ever, 
backed away from the rim of the 
canyon, and headed for home. 





The land was all swamp and the men sank to their knees in the mire 


N JULY, 1782, three ships ploughed their perilous way 
through the lonely ice-barred waters of Hudson’s Bay. 
Every little while the fog swept down, hiding them from 
each other and obscuring the threatening icebergs that 

surrounded them. 

When the fog lifted an observer—had there been any on 
that desolate waste—might have seen that the sides of the 
vessels bristled with guns, and that they flew the French flag— 
the tricolor of the new French republic. Groups of soldiers 
clad in the French uniform huddled on the ice-enshrouded 
decks and gazed gloomily out over the menacing expanse of 
frozen seas. 

On board one of the battleships which displayed an ad- 
miral’s flag, and bore on its prow the name Scepter, a young 
midshipman stood near two grizzled veterans and stamped his 
freezing feet. : 

“Gare!” shouted one of the soldiers, clutching the young 
fellow by the arm as the ship lurched heavily. “This is no 
place for dancing, youngster. Wouldst have been hurled into 
the sea, monsieur,’”’ he continued more respectfully, “had I 
not caught you. Look at that wave!” 

“By the same token,”’ remarked the other soldier soberly, 
as the wave rose high above the railing and swept in an icy 
torrent over the ship’s deck, “methinks we are all dancing 
with death this very minute.” 





“You may well say so, friend,” exclaimed a 
sailor who was painfully climbing the frozen 
rigging overhead. “I have sailed the wintry 
Cattegat when better men than I went down, but 
such waters as these I never saw. Tis the end of 
the world, I think.” 

“And yonder iceberg is the pole itself, hey, 
Martin?” laughed the middy, clutching at his 
rescuer to keep his footing, and smiling up at the 
bearded sailor. ‘Well, then, we men of St. Malo 
are here by rights. Who else should discover the 
pole if not ourselves!” 

The sailor’s stiff lips framed a responsive smile. 
“ Aye, but the British are here before us,”’ he called 
as he mounted higher. 

“What of that!” shouted the first soldier. 
“They don’t count. Tell me, did they count 
when we took their fort the other day? They 
surrendered tamely enough.” 

““And you wanted a fight to warm you up, 
didn’t you, Jean?” commiserated the little mid- 
shipman. “But never mind. The British 
couldn’t fight at Prince of Wales’ fort because they 
had only thirty-nine men all told, as you know. 
At Fort York whither we now go, ’twill be 
different.” 

“But no”; replied Jean, so dolorously that the 
others were filled with mirth, ‘their blood has 
turned to ice in this frozen clime, and they have 
forgotten how to fight.” 

“Hush, my children, not so loud,” commanded 
a voice behind them, as an officer approached the 
laughing group. “Your guffaws outshriek the 
blast, and I would not that those gentlemen 
should hear you.” 


HE soldiers and the midshipman wheeled with 

a startled salute and maintained a respectful 
silence as the speaker joined the men he had indi- 
cated. These latter were clad in the uniform of 
the English Army, and their presence on a French 
battleship at a time when England and France 
were at war sufficiently bespoke their captivity. 
Indeed they had been taken by the French a few 
days earlier; for the three frigates had been sent 
out from France in May of that year to destroy 
the English settlements in Hudson’s Bay. 

The man who had been chosen to command 
this arduous expedition in a dangerous sea was 
Jean Francois Galaup de la Perouse, an officer 
who had already distinguished himself in several 
sea-flights with the English. The character of this 
noble Frenchman is worthy of remembrance. 
He was noted not only for his valor and good 
judgment, but for his humane disposition and the 
serenity of his temper on all occasions. His men 
loved him for his kindness and justice; and he 
won the friendship of all his associates by his 
gentle disposition and gay humor. Even the two English- 
men, bitterly as they felt their position, bore no ill-will toward 
their captor. 

“You have brave fellows under you, Admiral,” said the older 
of the two prisoners. “It takes courage to laugh amid these 
surroundings.” 

“Yes,” replied the Frenchman simply, “they are brave. 
But those three to whom I spoke are from St. Malo; and 
Malouins are not easily affrighted of the sea. It is their birth- 
right. The little midshipman is a cousin of mine,” he con- 
tinued smiling, ‘and I observe that he is never so happy as 
when in the company of his fellow-countrymen, plain soldiers 
though they be.” 

“That is natural enough,” the Englishman agreed with a 
sigh. ‘But look, monsieur, how the drifts close in on us. 
Is there not danger? I am but a landsman, you know.” 

“There is less danger at present from the ice—always pro- 
vided the fog does not thicken again—than from the shoals,” 
replied the naval officer. ‘‘This coast is studded with them, as 
you know. We are now navigating in very shallow water— 
only six fathoms. However, I have great confidence in the 
seamanship of my captain.” 

“And he in yours,” rejoined the Englishman. ‘Indeed, 
sir, you seem to have done wonders on this voyage of yours, for 
you have not only weathered fearful gales, so your captain 
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tells me, but you have in some marvelous manner kept your 
hundreds of men well and happy, in spite of the great hard- 
ships they have endured. How, may I ask, have you pre- 
vented the usual diseases incident to a long voyage?” 

The French admiral waved a deprecating hand. ‘There is 
nothing wonderful about it,” he disclaimed modestly. “A 
little ordinary care, that is all. Soldiers and sailors are like 
children. One must take care of them, since they seldom know 
how to take care of themselves.” 

“Nevertheless,” exclaimed big Jean, the soldicr, as the three 
officers moved out of ear-shot, “there be not many com- 
manders who bother their heads about the health of those who 
serve under them. Take pattern by the admiral, young sir,” 
he addressed the midshipman, “and when you are grown—” 

“When I am grown!” interrupted the young fellow indig- 
nantly. ‘Thou big booby, dost think no one is grown who has 
not six hulking feet of flesh wherewith to cumber the deck!” 

The soldier laughed uproariously. ‘‘A thousand pardons, 
monsieur! I should have remembered that the Cartiers of St. 
Malo have ever been grown as soon as they could toddle. 
Do you mind the day I found you on the ramparts planning 
to run away to sea and beapirate? And your fourth birth- 
day not yet passed!” 

The midshipman joined in the laughter of his friends. 

“ All the same,” he continued, ‘‘as sure as my name is Alain 
Cartier you'll wish I had run off and never returned if you so 
far forget yourself again. But look! We are signaling the 
frigates to come nearer.” 

“Aye, and we are heading for land!” exclaimed Jean. “We 
must be approaching Fort York. Know you aught of the post, 
monsieur?”’ 

“Little save that it lies on an island in the mouth of a 
large river, or rather two rivers,” replied Alain. 

‘A good situation for defense,” mused the soldier. “‘They’ll 
have batteries along both banks.” 

“On the contrary,” declared the midshipman. “The ad- 
miral says that the Hudson Bay Company, the great English 
company which built these forts, felt so secure on these re- 
mote and wintry shores that all the defenses are confined to 
one bank.” 

“But what folly!” exclaimed the veteran in amazement. 

“Tis not so foolish as it seems, for the fort is not in the 
middle of the island. It lies on the north bank, on the shore 
of Hayes River, and in the mouth of this river the English 
have anchored a vessel mounting twenty-five nine-pounders. 
On the other river, Nelson’s it is called, there are no defenses, 
but there are four leagues of the island to cross to reach the 
fort.” 

Big Jean heaved a sigh. “’Twill be frozen swamps we'll 
cross on that four leagues, I’ll warrant you. And I do so hate 
wading in ice-water!” 

The little midshipman threw back his head with a shout of 
laughter. 

“Tell the admiral thou likest not the wet, Jean. He'll 
devise some other approach undoubtedly. But hark!”—he 
paused, listening—‘“the call for the boats ” 

Clear and high the bugle was calling, “Turn out boats! 
Fall in! Fall in!” 


ITHOUT another word Alain and Jean hurried to their 

posts. In a trice the deck was swarming with men. 
Soldiers and sailors rushed silently hither and thither with the 
precision and orderliness of men long trained to sudden 
emergencies. The long-boats of the two other battleships 
were lowered at the same time. Cannon, mortars, and plenti- 
ful provision were quietly and quickly placed in them. The 
admiral stepped into his barge and in an incredibly short time 
the little flotilla pulled off, leaving the three warships rocking 
in the tide. 

They made directly for the mouth of Nelson’s River; but the 
long-boats were shortly ordered to anchor, and the admiral’s 
barge proceeded alone to explore and sound the river. 

La Perouse, who never risked his men needlessly, had deter- 
mined to see for himself whether the English had any defensive 
works along the banks or not. He found that there were none. 
So far the chart which had been furnished him was correct. 
But the soundings revealed the fact that the shore was prac- 
tically inaccessible, as even the smallest boats could not 
approach within 200 yards of it. Moreover darkness had now 
fallen. The admiral decided that the boats should stay where 
they were at anchor until daylight. 

Although it was the 21st of August the night was bitterly 
cold. A piercing wind chilled the men to the bone as they sat 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


through the long hours waiting, in silent suspense, for what 
they did not know. 

The tide fell fast, and the ebb was so great that at four in 
the morning, to the amazement of the sailors, the long-boats 
lay stranded on the mud, a quarter of a league from the shore. 

Indignant instead of discouraged at the predicament in 
which they found themselves, the men clamored to wade 
ashore. 

La Perouse’s hesitation was brief. The risk was great, but 
their situation was intolerable. The men in their forced 
inactivity were well-nigh frozen. He gave the desired signal 
and was himself the first to step overboard. 

It was a fearful march. The mud sucked at their feet so 
that the men sank in above their knees. They could not ad- 
vance in any formation, for some were inevitably slower than 
others in extricating themselves at every step. Alain found 
himself struggling forward between Jean and Martin and more 
than once the big fellows seized the little middy by the arms 
and lifted him bodily out of the ooze. 

“Tis not becoming to my rank and dignity, Jean,” he pro- 
tested, “‘that you should handle me thus.” 

“You shall have all the rank and dignity you are entitled to 
as soon as we’re ashore,” replied Jean gruffly, “but I'll carry 
you like a babe before I’ll see your father’s son sucked into 
this mud. Best be still.” 


T LAST they reached a meadow where the troops could 

form; but when they started to march through the woods 

to the fort, Jean’s prognostication came true. The land 

was all swamp; and again the men sank up to their knees 
in the mire. 

All day they scouted in the woods seeking firm ground in 
vain. They slept on the meadow that night; but the next 
day La Perouse ordered his engineer, Captain Monneron, 
to mark out by the compass the shortest road 
to thefort. This done they advanced through 
the swamp. It was a weary, leg-racking 
march, and when finally the exhausted men 
stood before the British fort they were in no 
condition for the attack. 

Nor did Fort York look as though it would be 
easily taken. It was a well-built log fortress 
having four bastions with sheds between and a 
breastwork of twelve small carriage guns. 
Encircling all was a double row of strong 
palisades. 

The garrison betrayed no sign of life as the 
French drew near, so that Alain wondered if it 
were not deserted. 

Jean, behind him in the ranks, had the same 
thought. He heard him muttering to his 
companion Martin: 

“Saw you ever such luck! After wading 
through these miles of mire ’tis an abandoned 
fort we’ve found.” _.. 

But Fort York was not deserted. Even 

as they gazed Alain saw the head of a boy 
rise cautiously above the rampart of one of the 
bastions and peer curiously down at them. 
He was a fair-haired, bright-faced boy, no 
older than the little midshipman, and Alain 
felt a sudden desire to meet him. He smiled 
gayly up at him, nodding his head in greeting, 
quite as though he had come on a friendly 
errand. 
* The next moment the head vanished and the 
little middy felt with a queer pang that if he 
ever saw that boy again he might be wounded 
or dead. He hoped that when the order for 
attack was given his company would not have 
to storm that particular bastion. 

But the order tor attack was not given. 
La Perouse, ever averse to needless bloodshed, 
sent the enemy a summons to surrender. 

“It is barely possible,” he explained to his 
captains, “‘that this fort, like the Prince of 
Wales Fort, has been under-manned. In that 
case, well-fortified though they are, the garri- 
son may yield at once.” 

Improbable though it seemed, such proved 
to be the case. The great and powerful Hud- 
son Bay Company, relying on the inaccessi- 
bility as well as the strength of the fort, had 
allotted it so small a garrison that resistance 
seemed useless. The Governor of Fort York 
struck his colors and promptly surrendered to 
the French. 

The humane French admiral was delighted. 
Four years later, on his famous voyage around 
the world, La Perouse’s humanity was to be 
gratefully chronicled by one of his admiring 
officers—now his tired soldiers shared his 
pleasure that they were spared a fierce fight 
and inevitable loss of life. 

The French cheered lustily when they saw 
the British flag come down, but they main- 
tained a courteous silence as the crestfallen 
English sallied ruefully from the fort. 
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Alain scanned the little company of Britishers with eager 
glances seeking the boy whom he had seen above the ram- 
parts. To his amazement he was not among the prisoners. 


AS LA PEROUSE had informed the garrison that he in- 
tended to burn down the fort, in accordance with the ex- 
plicit instructions of the French Government, it was not likely 
that the boy had stayed in the bastion. Nevertheless Alain 
kept a keen lookout while the arms, ammunition, and provisions 
were being removed from the buildings, expecting momentarily 
to see the missing English lad appear. But when the flames 
crackled upward, and the heat of the burning buildings made 
it impossible for any one to be longer in the enclosure, Alain 
stepped up to the little groups of prisoners. 

‘*Sir,’’ he addressed one of the officers in the broken English 
he had picked up from British sailors at St. Malo, ‘‘the boy?— 
He is not with you—Where then?” 

The Englishman looked down in surprise at the little mid- 
shipman. ‘‘Where? I wish I knew,” he muttered. “‘Some 
of the garrison,” he explained to La Perouse who stood by him, 
‘being fearful of their fate as prisoners, ran off into the woods 
by an underground passage, rather than fall into your hands.” 

“But,” exclaimed Alain, amazed, ‘‘my noble cousin, the 
admiral, would do them no hurt. And now they will starve in 
the woods, not so?” 

“‘ Aye, they’ll starve, unless the savages kill them first,” re- 
plied the Englishman sadly. ‘‘ Without food, and ammunition, 
they cannot last long in this wilderness.” 

“That shall not be, if I can help it,” declared the French 
admiral firmly. ‘‘ War is cruel enough without adding starva- 
tion to it. I will order a cache to be made and plentiful pro- 


vision and ammunition to be placed in it. One of your small 
flags shall mark the spot, so that when the men return, as they 
surely will, they cannot fail to find it. They will then, I trust, 





Alain stood still grasping his sword and gazing in amazement at 
the dead Indian 
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be enabled to make their way overland to one of your inland 
forts.” 

The English commander gazed at his noble enemy in amaze- 
ment and admiration. 

“*Sir,” he said, doffing his cap, “‘if there are many French- 
men like you, I can but regret the adverse fate that has or- 
dained us to be enemies.” 

When only the smouldering ruins marked the site of Fort 
York the French prepared to return to their ships. 

At the swamps Big Jean, who was in the van, watched his 
opportunity and fell behind his companions to wait for Alain. 

“Orders are orders,” he muttered to himself, “and the 
captain’ll do his duty by me if he sees me; but my duty is to 
prevent that youngster from sinking up to his armpits in this 
bog.” 


A however, did not come in sight. Company after 

company marched past and fell into disorder as they 
struck the swamps, but the little midshipman was not among 
them. As the last detachment passed Jean gazed after them 
in dismay. 

“The boy has not come!” he exclaimed in great perturbation. 
“‘Something’s amiss. I must return and look for him.” 

Meanwhile back in the woods near the ruined fort, the mid- 
shipman was standing motionless against a tree, listening 
eagerly to a slight rustling in the underbrush near by. 

When the order to depart had been given he had suddenly 
resolved to stay behind. The face of the boy in ‘the fort 
haunted him. He could not bear the idea of his being left in 
the wilderness. 

“*T will talk to him,” he said to himself, ‘when he comes 
back, as he surely will. He will not be afraid of a boy like 
himself and I will persuade him to go with us. He and I 
can easily overtake the column.” 

So he took his stand near the cache made by 
La Perouse, giving no thought in his eagerness 
to any possible danger to himself. He was 
still listening with a.smile on his lips to the 
sound that he thought betokened the return of 
the Englishmen, when he heard a sharp whiz 
and something grazed his arm. Looking down 
in amazement he saw an arrow sticking in the 
tree behind him. At the same time a blood- 
curdling yell sounded on his left and a lean, 
painted Indian rushed out of the woods toward 
him. 

In spite of the great fear that overcame him 
at the sight, the little midshipman valiantly 
drew his sword and prepared to defend himself, 
even though he felt that his last hour had’come. 

But the next instant the Indian’s yell was 
answered by a shout on his right. A rifle rang 
out and the savage fell. 

For a few moments there was silence. Alain 
stood still grasping his sword and gazing. in 
amazement at the dead Indian. ‘Then out of 
the woods stepped a tall white man, followed 
by a boy whom Alain recognized at once as the 
boy of the fort. 

With an exclamation of delight he started 
toward him, but the stern voice of the English- 
man checked him. 

“‘Stand where you are, Sir Frenchman,” he 
called in French, “until you have explained 
your presence here. I saved you from that 
redskin, because it goes against the grain with 
me to see white blood shed by an Indian; but 
if this be a trap and your friends think to take 
us unawares, I warn you you'll be the first to 
fall, lad though you are.” 

‘Tis no trap, Monsieur,” exclaimed Alain 
eagerly. ‘‘I am here all alone, and I thank 
you for saving my life.” 

‘Alone! What for?” asked the man amazed. 
“T saw you with your commanding officer; 
you did not seem to be in disgrace.” 

The middy laughed. ‘‘No, I am not in dis- 
grace, unless—” he gave a start— “I have 
waited for you too long and missed my 
boat.” 

‘“Waited for us!” repeated the English- 
man amazed. ‘What for? Was it to tell us 
of this cache, which your admiral, whose 
humanity God will reward, has left for us? 
There was no need. I watched everything 
that was done.” 

“Nay, ’twas not for that,” replied Alain 
quickly. ‘‘We knew you’d find the cache. I 
stayed because I had seen your boy, and I 
wanted to persuade him to come on the ship 
with us. If he will agree he shall suffer no 
hardships save what we all endure on your 
icy seas. And when we reach France I will 
persuade the admiral who is my good friend 
and cousin to let him go to my home in St. 
Malo, and from there to his own home as 
soon as it can be arranged.” 

(Concluded on page 45) 





- BOYS’ LIFE 


A Second-Handed Peg 


HE trouble began when Eagle Carver was elected 

captain of the Mackland High baseball team over 

Dolf Redding. Eagle had never really cared for 

the honor, but Dolf Aad. And it may have been 
that his very caring had caused him to 
lose it. Obviously, because Eagle and 
Dolf had been the two outstanding 
players on the team, the choice of cap- 
tain had been between the two. And 
team members had been called upon to 
select, not so much from the standpoint 
of individual ability as of individual 
liking or preference. On this score, 
Dolf had fallen. 

But Dolf, not taking into account 
the personal angle, could see in his 
failure to win the honor, only the in- 
ference that he was regarded as second 
to Eagle. Second! Why, wasn’t he 
the team’s leading batter? And wasn’t 
he just as good a fielder as Eagle? Of 
course he didn’t have Eagle’s great 
throwing arm. That was the reason 
Eagle had been placed in center field. 
Many times his accurate right wing had 
cut runners off who were attempting to 
take extra bases on hits or advance 
after the catch of sacrifice flies. How- 
ever, aside from this one advantage, 
Dolf felt that he was the better player. 
His work in right field was not so 
spectacular but the distinct edge he 
held in batting should alone have been 
enough to have decided the captaincy 
in his favor. 

“What’s biting Dolf?” asked Chic 
Redman, Mackland first baseman, the 
first practice night following election, 
“He’s cross as an untamed bearcat. 
Did you see how he glowered at Eagle 
when Eagle ran over into his territory 
to grab that fly? Don’t suppose he’s 
jealous, do you?” 

“Jealous? Why should he be?” re- 
joined Lou Perry, second baseman, 
lunging at a smartly hit ball which 
whizzed past him into right field. “Hey, 
Dolf, little help out there!” 

The player who had lost the captaincy 
stood watching the ball which bounded 
across the closely-cropped grass toward 
him. He stooped down as it reached 
him and made a one-handed pick-up, 
straightening to hurl the ball viciously 
back at Perry who was not set for such 
unexpected speed. The ball smacked into the second base- 
man’s hands and out again with a cracking report, causing 
team-mates to glance Perry’s way surprisedly. 

““There—what did I tell you?” called Chic, in a low voice, 
“‘Dolf’s sore clean through about something and he’s trying 
to take it out on us!” 

“Be yourself, Dolf! Be yourself!” howled Perry, nursing 
a palm tenderly, “What you got against me?” 

A grin spread itself over the face of the right fielder—a not 
too pleasant grin. He made no answer but turned his back 
on the diamond and wandered off toward the fence, chewing 
on a blade of grass. This was fine stuff! His last year in 
school and the fellows had not chosen to elect him captain. 
He hated the whole bunch. Great friends they were! Treat- 
ing him like he was the big cheese until it came to really 
giving out a title and then handing the title and the honor 
over to Eagle. Of course it was Eagle’s last year on the 
team, too. This made things fifty-fifty at first thought. 
But, then, Eagle had not wanted to be captain, or at least 
he had put up a pretense at not wanting to be. The fact 
was, though, that Eagle had permitted the honor to be pre- 
vailed upon him. Hmmm! It was getting clearer and clearer. 
Eagle had been just as anxious to be captain as he had. The 
only difference was, he’d gone at it much more cleverly. Dolf 
was sure of this now. 


HE season was just getting under way. Always noted for 
the turning out of good baseball nines, Mackland High 
was this year hopeful of capturing a state championship. The 
schedule had been arranged with this object in view, Mackland 
having sought out and dated up games with all schools 
recognized as championship contenders. While it was 
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After the game, in the 
clubhouse, Dolf 
sought out Eagle 


hardly to be expected that Mackland would be success- 
ful in defeating them all, it was figured that Mackland 
had an excellent chance of winning a big percentage 
of the contests, thus entitling it to an unchallenged cham- 
pionship claim 


OACH RALPH JEDELE was quietly enthusiastic at the 
possibilities he saw in his team. There were seven sea- 

soned regulars left over from last year’s nine. Morris Baker, 
southpaw pitcher, gave evidence of developing the control 
which he had lacked heretofore and, this gained, the coach 
was certain Baker could be depended on to rate with the 
best high school twirlers. And, in his opinion, no better 
outfielders had ever crossed a school diamond than Eagle 
Carver and Dolf Redding! This trio formed the real back- 
bone of the present Mackland nine—a backbone which, with 
the aid of six other vertebrae was calculated to withstand the 
punches of all opponents. 

In the locker room that evening the coach took Dolf Redding 
aside. 

““See here, Dolf,” he said, ““What was the idea of your 
conduct out there on the field a little while ago?” 

The star right fielder started. 

““My—my conduct? I don’t get you.... 

“You get me all right,” returned the coach, with emphasis, 
‘Stow that grouch. . It isn’t natural. It isn’t good for’ the 
rest of the team either. And don’t let me catch you burning 
balls back to the infield without giving warning. You were 
almost on top of Perry when you cut loose with all that 
steam. It might have put him on the bench. We’ve got a 
stiff season laid out ahead and we’ve got to be considerate of 
the other fellow if we hope to come through.” 


” 


“Ts that all?” asked the player who had 
lost the captaincy, edging away, sullenly. 

““Yes—that’s all for now.” 

Coach Jedele watched Dolf jam his 
suit into the locker and leave the room. 
What on earth? 

A fire can smolder for days at a time 
without breaking out. And in the 
days that followed Mackland High’s 
star right fielder managed to keep the 
fire of jealousy and hatred under con- 
cealment. He had no desire to ex- 
tinguish the fire but he did realize that 
he had been foolish in letting it burst 
forth that day so that other team-mates 
could see. After all, his grudge was a 
personal matter. The only individual 
he had it in for was Eagle. 

If Mackland High’s star center 
fielder had any idea of the cordial dis- 
like which had sprung up against him 
in the mind of the fellow who played 
right field, he did not betray this knowl- 
edge. Eagle Carver treated Dolf Red- 
ding as though nothing out of the way 
had happened. And, why shouldn’t he? 
So far as Eagle was concerned nothing 
had come up which should have aroused 
animosity. 


HE weeks brought contests with 
teams of increasing strength in which 
Mackland High’s baseball nine revealed 
the fact that it was more than good. 
Southpaw Baker had, as Coach Jedele 
had hoped, rounded into rare form and 
was turning in some splendidly pitched 
games. As a consequence the town and 
school began to excite themselves about 
the possibility of a championship. And 
interest commenced to center upon the 
last game of the season, the clash with 
Dudley High’s great nine, an aggrega- 
tion which had swept all teams before it. 
Sporting columns of state papers de- 
clared Dudley to be in possession of one 
of the best high school teams in the 
country. Much emphasis was placed 
upon Dudley’s heavy-hitting ability as 
a team. To date Dudley had not 
scored less than five runs per game 
against all opposition and this, in itself, 
gave evidence of the team’s unusual 
power. The fact that Southpaw Baker 
had hung up a string of shut-outs only 
added to the quickening anticipation of the meeting. 

A championship would undoubtedly be at stake when Mack- 
land and Dudley tangled. And, in this eventuality, would 
Southpaw Baker be able to silence the batting artillery of the 
rival foe thus bringing the most coveted laurels to his team 
and school? This was a question which began to be argued 
out on street corners, in store lounging places and private 
homes—all to no very satisfactory conclusion. One thing was 
certain however—five runs, with the kind of ball that the 
Dudley team was noted for playing, would be amply sufficient 
to win almost any game. Baker’s chances of scoring a shut- 
out against Dudley were instantly despaired of—Mackland 
fans clinging to the hope that Baker would confine Dudley’s 
run-making to such a low margin as would enable Mackland 
to come out on top. 


A. while all this speculation was running rife,.. the 
Mackland team suddenly hit a serious batting slump. 
Redding, star right fielder, was the worst offender. He had 
clouted the ball for better than a four hundred average all 
season and then, all at once, dropped down below two hundred! 
Failure to come through in the pinches put other team mem- 
bers on their mettle, threw them off their stride and brought 
about the general decline in hitting. Several little feared 
teams were defeated by such low scores as 1 to 0, 2 to 1 and 
3 to 2. It was games such as these which placed a great 
strain upon Southpaw Baker who had expected to breeze 
through the contests in easy fashion, saving himself for the 
harder struggles to come. It was also such games as these 
which placed every member of the team on edge, caused them 
to grow irritable and to come near going to pieces. 

Coach Jedele tried benching some of his regulars and giving 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ambitious substitutes a chance, all to no purpose. The 
substitutes, over-anxious to produce, fell down even more 
miserably than the players whose positions they filled. If 
Redding, who had been Mackland’s heaviest hitter, was not 
hitting . . . how could the others expect to hit? No, sir. 
The team was hoodooed somehow. Somebody had done some- 
thing or had neglected to do something or the signs of the 
zodiac were not favorable or—Well, the situation was two 
times worse than desperate, that’s all. Mackland, hanging 
onto what claim she had to a baseball title—hanging on by 
the thinnest skin of her teeth—and now down to the last 
game before the big battle with Dudley! 

‘‘When Babe Ruth went to pieces the New York Yankees 
went to pot,” observed Knox, reporter for the Mackland 
News, “‘ Dolf Redding was our Babe Ruth and it’s my humble 
opinion that he’ll have to start pounding the old apple again 
before the rest of the team picks up.” 

Coach Jedele had another talk with the star right fielder. 

“‘What’s worrying you, Dolf?” he asked. 

““Nothing.” 

“‘T know better.” 

The fellow who thought he should have had the captaincy 
made no reply to this. 

“You’re playing as though your heart isn’t in the game. 
That’s not like you, Dolf. You’ve got the whole team up in 
the air. The other schools have begun calling us the hitless 
wonders. But no hitless wonders are ever going to defeat Dud- 
ley. We've been darn lucky to come through as we have!” 

“‘Why pick on me?” asked the star right fielder, secretly 
pleased, ““What about Eagle? He... .” 

Coach Jedele’s brows lifted. So! An unguarded moment 
and Mackland’s leading batsman had revealed the cause of 
his slump. Hmmm! Better not charge Dolf with this, 
though. Just now the star right fielder felt that he held the 
whip hand. He was purposely playing off form to prove how 
indispensable he was to the team, to prove his superiority over 
the man who had been elected captain! 


HE situation was a ticklish one. Coach Jedele realized 
in that moment that he had taken the wrong course 
with Dolf. Mackland’s star right fielder was flattered by the 
attention being paid him; the importance placed upon his 
drop in batting; the fact that the team looked to him and not 


“All right, team—everything you've got” cried the coach, “only three more! 
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to Eagle for support as the crucial game approached. Obvi- 
ously the way to cure Dolf, if he could be cured, was to ignore 
his actions entirely. Regardless of Dolf’s real worth to the 
team, he would have to see that he was but one of nine. His 
present attitude, inspired by an injured pride, was. causing 
him to sacrifice everything to his own end. And one did not 
have to enter the realms of higher mathematics to figure that 
such an attitude was heading Mackland’s championship 
hopes straight for the much abused scrap heap. 

The game with Bingham on the Saturday before the en- 
counter with the mighty Dudley was supposed to be nothing 
more than an exerciser. It proved,instead, to be the stiffest 
kind of a workout, the game going ten innings and Mackland 
finally winning by a belated rally, 6 to 3, scoring three runs 
after two were down in the first half of the over-inning. The 
three runs, however, were largely gifts. With two men dis- 
posed of the Bingham pitcher had grown careless and issued 
a base on balls. The next batter got in the way of a wild 
pitch and ambled down to first rubbing a shoulder. 

This put the once heavy hitter, Dolf Redding up, in a 
position made to order for him. He had given his team-mates 
plenty of chance to win the game in other innings. And 
now that they had failed, this was a time when he intended 
to come through. It would add to his prestige. But Dolf 
was due for the shock of his career. Coach Jedele called him 
from the game and sent in Peters, utility outfielder, to bat 
for him! Mackland’s star right fielder went purple with rage, 
of course, and rushed to the bench to protest, all to no avail. 
He had been nettled by an earlier happening any way. In 
the sixth inning when Mackland had been enjoying a two-run 
lead, Bingham had cleaned the bases on a drive which went 
between center’ and right field. The drive was rightfully 
Eagle’s ball, in Dolf’s opinion. Eagle claimed that Dolf 
should have captured it. The fact remained that both had 
started for it and neither had laid hands on it, the ball rolling 
to the fence. 

Taking the matter up with Coach Jedele between innings, 
Dolf’s feelings had not been helped by hearing the coach 
declare, in the presence of the other players, that the ball was 
the right fielder’s to get. And now, to be further humiliated 
by having a substitute sent in to bat for him, and seeing the 
substitute produce in the pinch, scratching an infield hit and 
filling the bases! Gall and wormwood! Two down and the 
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fellow he despised most at the plate—Eagle Carver. A 
ringing smash and the ball whizzing on a line over second base 
for a long two-bagger scoring all three runners! The lucky stiff! 
He’d get credit for the win and the papers would say “captain 
this and captain that” when if the coach had only let him— 
Dolf Redding—take his regular turn at bat, he’d have put 
the game on ice just as easily. No question about it. 

Coach Jedele was secretly elated at the outcome of the 
game. He was more elated at the manner in which dame 
fortune had joined hands with him in bringing the conceited 
right fielder down several pegs. Dolf had been given a few 
sizable things to think about during the week to come. And 
if the former star batsman were not hopelessly pig-headed, 
the chances were he would take a fall to himself. Such doses 
as had just been forced upon him were directly in line with 
the treatment which the coach had prescribed after discover- 
ing Dolf to be a victim of “‘egotistitis,” an old disease clothed 
in a new word. 


FTER the game, in the clubhouse, the fire no longer 
smoldering, Dolf sought Eagle out. His eyes blazed as 
he renewed the quarrel. Fellow players crowded about, 
anticipating blows. Coach Jedele, about to enter and glimps- 
ing the altercation, craftily turned his steps away. This was 
great. Let the fire burst forth in all its fury and be> done 
with it! The sooner Dolf got rid of his jealously and hatred 
the better. It was like having the measles. A person was a 
good deal sicker before breaking out than after. Dolf was 
taking the cure beautifully. The only tough part about it 
was the fact that Eagle would be forced to bear the brunt 
of the outburst. But the coach guessed that Eagle could 
thoroughly take care of himself. 

The captain of Mackland High’s baseball team was a quiet 
mannered fellow. He took the tirade of the team-mate who 
had wanted to be captain as coolly as though he werea fireman 
pouring water on seething flames. Squelched, the star right 
fielder‘ appealed to other players, seeking sympathy. He 
found none. The fracas finally ended with Dolf dressing in 
a corner of the locker room by himself—mad at the world. 

On the following Thursday, in practice, Eagle and Dolf— 
both chasing the same fly—collided heavily. As they arose, 
Eagle said: “‘That was my ball, Dolf. You should have let 
me have it.” 
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BOYS’ LIFE 








‘*VYeah! 
flared Dolf, 
**Like I did 
that hit in the 
Bingham game 
and get the 
blame for it! 
Nothing stir- 
ring!” N\ t, T 

HE Mack- Pr 

land cap- 
tain retrieved 
the ball and 
hurled it back 
to the infield, 
then trotted 
over to the star 
right fielder. 

‘See here, 
Dolf, I’ve taken 
aboutenough 
from you!” 

“Well, what 
are you going 
to do about it?” 

Eagle was 
playing right 
into Dolf’s 
hands, just as 
Coach Jedele 
had unwittingly 
done—at first. 

“T’m_ willing 
to do anything 
you suggest, 
anything to get 
this foolishness 
over with.” The 
center fielder’s 
voice was even 
and _ untainted 
by malice. He 
spoke as though 
resigned; as though facing a situation which he had 
decided was inevitable, willing to meet it any way 
that seemed best for the other party concerned. 

“‘T suppose you know I don’t have any love for 
you,” confessed Dolf. 

“‘Couldn’t help but know that,” smiled Eagle. 

‘Suppose you know why?” 

“T can imagine. But what’s the difference? = 
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DSAY GEORGE 


AN HISTORICAL incident of early Minnesota days. Sam Brown, the hero of the 
~+ event, died at the age of 81, last August, paralysed, since the day of his ride, 
from fatigue and exposure. 





**Sam Brown,” a commonplace name, indeed! 
And yet, Sam Brown with his wiry steed 

Won in a night an unquenchable fame 

That tinges with glory his commonplace name. 
“The Paul Revere of the Middle West.” 

That is the title that fits him best. 


Sam Brown was a settler of pioneer days, 
And I shall tell how he won men’s praise. 
Hard by the prairie and skirting the wood, 
The rude log cabin of Sam Brown stood. 
Clearing the forest and tilling the soil, 

He earned his living by strenuous toil. 


These were the days of peril and strife 

And Indians plotting against men’s life. 

They banded together and hated the whites, 
Fiendishly thirsting for battles and fights. 

Men, women and children to banish they swore, 
Coveting scalps as their trophies of war. 


Sam Brown, who then was a sturdy young man, 
Learned, one night, of the Indians’ plan 

To secretly gather in murderous bands 

And sweep the white settlers off of their lands, 
Burn every cabin and hatchet each dweller. 
Burn it to cinders, from garret to cellar! 
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The Redskins are coming, the 
Get your guns ready and Pomp 


"Tis a matter of record how bravely each White 
Guarded his home on that eneselliien night. 
Ask an old settler who knows the tale well. 
He'll tell how the bloodthirsty Indians fell. 
But to never a pioneer’s home came harm, 
Because the young rider has spread the alarm. 


But when Sam Brown to the last cabin went, 

He reeled from his saddle, exhausted and spent. 
Seventy-five miles had he sped through the night, 
The slumbering settlers to warn of their plight. 
And thus ends the story, but not the career 

Of the fearless and brave Minnesota Revere. 





The night was stormy and windy and drear 
And charged, as it seemed, with a mystic fear, 
As Sam Brown stole to his little log shack, 
Saddled his sorrel and sprang to its back, 
Pistol in holster and musket in arm, 


Ready to gallop and spread the alarm. 


A rattle of hoofs and a crack of the whip 
Signalled the start of his memorable trip. 
Through the dark forest, along the old trail 

He steadily galloped o’er hill and o’er dale. 

And flint-headed arrows went whispering by 
Asstraight through an ambush he made his horse fly. 


The settlers who slumbered beneath their roofs 
Heard, of a sudden, the thunder of hoofs. bles and the 
Springing from bed, to fling the door wide, 
They saw Sam Brown sweeping by on his ride. 
The Redskins are coming, they heard his voice roar. L 
Get your guns ready and guard every door! 


Again and again, his warning he sounded, 

As through'thedark forest his sorrel’s hoofs pounded. 
Each cabin he passed in his h 
Louder and stronger his warning he cried. 
heard his voice roar. 
every door! 


out - of - town 
} rooters began 
to make their 
presence known 
as enthusiasm 
grew. Through 
the first six in- 
nings there had 
been much for 
Mackland to re- 
joice over. Her 
own team, 
» thanks to the 
return to form 
Bit of Dolf Red- 
ding, star right 
fielder, was 
coasting along 
on a four run 
lead. Think of 
it — four runs! 
Four to nothing 
at the end of 
the sixth! And 
Dudley eating 
from Southpaw 
Baker’s hand. 
A few more nib- 
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game would be 
in the bag. 


H, IF the 
nibbles 

did not become 
bites! Dudley, 
handcuffed at 
bat from trying 
to swing on 
Baker’s offer- 
ings, now took 
to bunting. The 
first man in the 
last of the 
seventh went 
out on this attempt but the second dumped a slow roller 
down the third base line and scratched the first 
hit of the game. Dudley cheered as though the 
player had smashed a home run. The batter who 
followed bunted down to Baker who pegged wild in 
trying to cut the runner down at second. Too bad 







urricane ride, 











J? but still nothing to worry about. Dudley had only 











You’re sore and you want to get even. Well, what 
do you say to meeting me to-night after the boys 
have turned in, and our fighting it out?” 

Dolf considered. His eyes gleamed. 

“Where abouts?” 

“Over there by the north gate.” 

“T’ll be there!” 

Any fellow who has nursed a grudge along for weeks can 
appreciate how glorious is the opportunity of taking this 
grudge out upon the individual for whom the grudge has 
been held. The late afternoon was called upon to witness, 
then, one of the strangest sights ever to take place on Mack- 
land field. Two evenly proportioned figures met by appoint- 
ment, stealing furtive glances to be sure that they were un- 
observed by anyone else. This point determined they pre- 
pared for action, stripping to their summer underwear as low 
as the waist. 

“How long’ll we fight?” asked Dolf, glowering at the 
fellow who was team captain. 

‘Until one of us hollers ‘quits, 

“Suits me!” 

Dolf struck the first blow. He advanced upon Eagle 
furiously, forcing the Mackland center fielder on the 
defensive. Both players had had some boxing experience but 
neither had ever gone at an opponent with bare fists. It was 
evident from the start that Dolf was out to punish Eagle 
quickly. And it took a few minutes of terrific milling before 
Dolf suddenly discovered that Eagle was not trying to hit in 
return! Instead, the only effort Eagle was making was the 
effort to defeid himself. He warded off blow after blow, 
smilingly. This but infuriated Dolf the more. He had been 
tricked. Tricked into fighting Eagle when Eagle had not 
wanted to fight. Eagle had suggested this in an effort to 
pacify him. Not because Eagle had any feeling in the matter. 
As far as feeling was concerned, Dolf might as well have been 
giving battle to a cigar store Indian. The feeling was all on 
his side. When, some years younger, Dolf had once passed 
through a swinging door, receiving a jarring bump on the 
head. The door had not meant to bump [him, of course. 
In fact the poor door hadn’t even been conscious 
of bumping him. Dolf just hadn’t gotten out of the way. 
But, because the door had bumped him, Dolf sailed into 
it with both fists and the toes of both shoes. And Dolf 
could remember having said to the door, in satisfied fashion 
some minutes later, “There, I guess you won’t do that 
again!” 


2” 


answered Eagle, grimly. 


HO knows? Perhaps the door smiled then as Eagle was 
smiling now. Darn thedoor! Darnanyone whocould 
hurt him and not seem tomind it! Dolf’s fist lunged out savagely 
and, this time, it connected. The Mackland captain swung 
about dizzily, like a door torn from its hinges, and toppled 
over. The blow had caught him on the point of the jaw. It 
had not knocked him entirely out for he had tried to break 
his fall with his right arm. Dazedly Dolf stood over the 
prostrate form of the fellow he was jealous of, the fellow he 
hated. Dazedly he saw the lips of the Mackland captain 
pressed tight in pain. Dazedly he glimpsed his opponent 
struggle to his feet and endeavor to put up a defense. And 
then the dazed sensation cleared and he found himself sud- 
denly devoid of the mad hatred which had possessed him. 
He backed away a step and stared at Eagle dumbly. The 
smile was gone from Eagle’s face now. But he was game, 
standing by, waiting for Dolf to resume the fight. 

Somehow, Dolf never knew just how, he signalled to Eagle 
that he had had enough. And somehow, Dolf’s memory was 
indistinct on this point too, Eagle had gathered up his belong- 
ings and disappeared. The only thing that Dolf was acutely 
conscious of was an overwhelming sense of shame and remorse. 
What must Eagle and the other players think of him any way? 
It wasn’t so hard to understand now why Eagle had been 
chosen captain over him. What a big boob he had been! 
And here Eagle had had to let him work out his spite before 
he could get wise to himself! 


HE time of the game with Dudley came all too quickly. 
Mackland encountered the slight handicap of having to 
play the contest on Dudley’s home field before a crowd which 
was largely hostile. Mackland rooters were quite effectively 
drowned out by the several thousand Dudley rooters who 
appeared certain that their team would annex the championshp. 
Playing of the game would be naught but a mere formality. 
Such a reckoning, however, was made without duly con- 
sidering the merits of one Morris Baker, developed into a 
southpaw pitcher of no mean ability and particularly ripe for 
this title clash. Baker’s left-handed slants completely stood 
the Dudley nine on its respective ears for the first six innings, 
his pitching not permitting so much as a scratch hit. This 
exhibition from the mound had far exceeded the fondest 
hopes of Mackland fans as Dudley’s heavy hitting aggregation 
had been greatly feared. Gradually the smaller delegation of 





hit two balls as far as the outfield in the entire game. 

‘ But, hello—here was a hit! A hard drive to center 
field, deep and long. The men on first and second dug their 
toes into the dirt and started down the baselines. Out in 
center field the fleet figure of Eagle Carver caught up to the 
ball and picked it up on the bound, straightening to throw. 
The Dudley coach, on the third base coaching line, extended 
his arms beseeching the base runners to pull up. Take no 
chances with a fielder who had the marvelous throwing arm 
that Eagle had. Better be satisfied with holding third and 
second and the batter getting credit for a long single than 
attempting to go home and have the batter try for a double. 
Such was the respect which the powerful right arm of the 
Mackland captain commanded. 

What was that? What was the center fielder up to? Run- 
ning in with the ball and tossing it underhanded to the second 
baseman! Wild-eyed the coach at third waved the runner in. 
The second baseman, turning, pegged. But the ball smacked 
into the catcher’s mitt as the runner’s foot scraped over the 
plate. Back shot the ball to third, a trifling wink too late to 
catch the man making for that base. And over on second 
the player who had hit to Carver, came into the sack standing 
up. The field was in an uproar. 

Something was the matter with the Mackland captain’s 
throwing arm! 

Southpaw Baker, un-nerved by the play, obligingly issued 
apass. Bases full. 

“Hit to center!” 

Dudley’s back was to the wall. Battling against a 4 to 1 
lead in the last of the seventh it was necessary to make every 
break count. And discovery that the Mackland fielder’s 
great throwing arm was gone brought new hope. Why, the 
smallest kind of a single to center would likely score two men! 
But the next batter popped out on a fly to the first baseman. 
Two down and the bases crowded. 

Bingo! 

First ball pitched and a drive rightly placed, singing 
straight over the second sack, striking the green and coming 
to the center fielder on the second bound. Runners streaking 
around the bases. Again the rather pathetic spectacle of the 
fielder racing in with the ball and the second baseman 
rushing out to relay it in the short stop dashing over to 
cover the bag. 

Two runs in. A man on first and third. Three runs all 
told. Two out. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Mounted Troop 


PART IV 


S MEL BIDDLE walked his horse back to the 
starting point the scouts watched him with in- 
terest and curiosity. He made no effort to hurry 
the roan. On the contrary it seemed to several of 

the more observant boys as if he was almost holding the 
animal back. Certainly when he finally halted and turned 
the thoroughbred to face the gorge he spent an unconscionable 
time adjusting himself in the saddle and fussing with the reins. 

As Tod Ramsey watched him there came back to him with 

renewed force Pete Terrell’s criticism of the day before. 

“You don’t suppose he’s got cold feet?’’ he inquired in a 
low tone of Huston who was beside him. 

Pink, who was also critically observing Biddle, did not 
answer for a moment. 

“‘T don’t see why he should have,” he returned presently. 
“That roan of his can make it easy. All the same he sure 
doesn’t look awful keen about it.” 

Biddle’s expression was certainly not enthusiastic. His 
forehead was wrinkled in a scowl and his lips set in sullen lines. 
But under that surface anger there lay a touch of something 
else—something deeper and much more moving. 

“T believe he zs scared,” went on Huston with a sort of keen, 
dissecting relish. “‘I wonder why?” 

Ramsey shrugged his shoulders. ‘Well, I s’pose if you stop 
to think about it there’s lots of things that might happen. 
If the roan stumbled at the edge—” 

“Fat chance!” cut in Huston with conviction. “That roan 
never stumbles. Of course,” he added with a touch of scorn, 
“if a fellow stops to think about every little thing that could 
happen he might as well just sit down and never take a 
step.” 

Ramsey grinned. “All the same I’m not sure I wouldn’t be 
sort of on edge myself if I was going to take that jump. The 
gorge is narrow enough, but—”’ 

“Go tell that to your grandmother,” scoffed Huston. “If 
you ever were scared you wouldn’t show it. I don’t see why 
you’re standin’ up for him, anyhow. He’s certainly never— 
There! He’s got going at last.” 

Apparently under Biddle’s urgence the roan lunged forward 
and headed for the gorge with a very fair showing of speed. 
Both Ramsey and Huston, however, at once noted that he 
was not doing his best, 
and almost instantly per- 
ceived the cause in the 
rider’s tightened rein. The 
thoroughbred dashed on 
to within a dozen feet of 
the crevice, and then 
abruptly swerved sharply 
to one side, ran parallel to 
the gorge for some dis- 
tance and then stopped 
with a snort and a toss of 
his perfect head. 

“He won’t take it!” 
complained Biddle with a 
great show of vexation, 
sawing on the bit and 
spurring the horse cruelly. 

Huston and Ramsey 
exchanged _ significant 
glances but refrained from 
speech while Biddle, with 
apparent difficulty, forced 
the thoroughbred back to 
the starting point and 
spurred him forward 
again. But when for the 
second time the roan 
swerved off, the two boys 
regarded one another in 
frank disgust. 

“Did you get that?” 
snorted Huston. “Both 
times he turned the roan 
on purpose. And then 
blamin’ it on the poor 
beast. I wonder does he 
expect to get away with 
anything as raw as that?” 

ae don’t know,” 
shrugged Ramsey. “Pete 
said he was yellow an’ he’s 
plumb _ right. What’s 
keepin’ him over there, 
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Begin the Story Here 


Stumbling along in the desert pursued by fear, hunger and 
thirst, Pete Terrell wanders upon the camp of a mounted 
troop of scouts under the able leadership of Tex Laranger. 
They greet him as one of their own and—what relieves Pete 
more—ask no questions as to his strange past. But distrust 
drives him on, and that night as he is mounting a horse preparing 
to escape, he finds himself confronted by Scoutmaster Tex. 

Tex offers to give him a horse if he must leave and such 
evidence of faith in him warms Pete to his new friend. ‘One 
of the party, Melvin Biddle, the son of a rich man, looks much 
like Pete but is of an entirely different character. Biddle’s 
arrogance causes trouble with the quiet Pete. The next after- 
noon the troop ride to some ruins to search for Indian relics and 
while there Pete discovers the remains of a fire and some foot- 
prints; one of which being oddly shaped fills him with dread. 
A search of the vicinity reveals no one, and the troop returns to 
camp with Pete anxious about what may happen to him next. 

The rivalry between Biddle and Pete heightens when the 
latter discovers that Biddle had partially cut Pete’s saddle girth 
in such a way that he might have fallen in the races held next 
day. Biddle’s superb horse wins him the race, but in roping 
Pete is far the superior. As a challenge to Biddle Pete jumps his 
horse over a canyon and in doing so catches a glimpse of an 
evil face he fears in the bushes beyond. 





anyhow? Hey, Pete!’’ he called across the gulf. “Come on 
back. It’s all over but the shouting.” 

He saw Terrell give a little start, hesitate a moment and 
then ride slowly back and turn his horse. The next instant, 
as if released by springs, the black lunged forward, raced 
down the gentle slope and cleared the gorge with ease. Hus- 
ton and Ramsey rode to meet him, and just for an instant 
the latter was struck by a curious drawn expression in his 
friend’s face. 

‘““What’s the matter?” he asked. ‘You sure weren’t afraid 
Mel was going to beat you? Why, he didn’t even try. Did 
you see the rank way he pulled the roan around and then 
pretended the horse balked?” 

Huston broke in and together the pair elaborated the 
details of Biddle’s unsportsmanlike behavior, To their 
surprise Terrell appeared unmoved, almost uninterested. 





There would be no sleep until they had satisfied their curiosity 


That drawn look had vanished from his face but he seemed 
thoughtful and absent-minded. 

“T kind of thought he wouldn’t amount to much,” he com- 
mented perfunctorily. ‘‘Where’s Tex?” 

Having located Laranger, however, Terrell made no 
effort to approach him. With the ending of the contest 
the gathering began to break up and singly and in groups the 
scouts were drifting back toward camp. Presently Laranger 
disengaged himself from the others and ranged alongside 
Pete. 

“That was nice work,” he said quietly. Glancing toward 
him, Pete caught an almost apologetic expression on the 
man’s face. “I expect, though, I ought not to have let you 
do it,” he went on. “I didn’t mean to at first, but I knew both 
Tempest and that roan of Biddle’s were up to it all right. The 
roan,” he added with a sudden twinkle in his eyes, “didn’t 
have much show.” 

Terrell nodded. 
tellin’ me,” he said, 

“You mean you couldn’t see it for yourself?” Laranger 
asked in some surprise. 

Pete hesitated. “I— Well, it was a little far away,” he 
explained a trifle awkwardly. ‘I noticed he was a long time 
getting started.” 


“That’s what Tod and Pink were just 


’ 


ARANGER glanced at him curiously and then abruptly 
changed the subject. ‘Terrell, still a little sober, listened 
and commented and replied, but all the while he was think- 
ing of what had happened and wondering when a chance would 
come to shift a little of his burden to the broad shoulders of the 
man beside him. He had reached a point where he could not 
tcarry on alone. He felt he must pour out his soul to some 
one, and come what might he meant to confide in Tex 
Laranger the moment an opportunity presented itself. 

But somehow fate seemed to work perversely to prevent that 
chance. During the return journey was Terrell given neither 
the time nor privacy necessary for what he had to say. The 
meet had lasted so long that they were late for supper, and 
as soon as that was over the campfire followed almost at 
once. 

“Guess I’ll have to give it up till to-morrow,” reflected the 
boy as he settled down in a comfortable place near Ramsey, 
Huston and several others he had become friendly with. 

He would rather, 
though, have  unbur- 
dened his mind that night 
and gotten Laranger’s 
opinion and advice. His 
nerves had been pretty 
badly rasped that after- 
noon, and though he did 
not see how it would be 
possible for anything to 
happen to him amidst 
this crowd, the mere fact 
that his enemy was lurk- 
ing close by was decidedly 
disquieting. 

As the flames licked 
over the dry wood and 
flared up, illumining clear- 
ly the little hollow in 
which the scouts were 
gathered, Tex Laranger’s 
glance swept inquiringly 
around the circle of young 
faces. It was his habit 
before the simple, informal 
proceedings of the eve- 
ning began to take this sort 
of| swift, mental roll call. 
Not that it was really very 
necessary, for as a rule the 
boys were only too eager 
for the performance to 
begin to absent them- 
selves. But Laranger had 
a very distinct sense of 
responsibility for the 
scouts under his charge, 
and four times a day, at 
meals and just before the 
evening campfire he made 
this brief, silent survey 
for his own satisfaction. 

To-night his gaze trav- 
eled twice about the circle 
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to make sure that the boy whose face he missed was not 
sulking somewhere on the outskirts of the crowd. 

““Where’s Mel?” he asked at length. 

There was a general shifting of glances but for a moment or 
two no one spoke. 

“He went past the cook shack a little while after supper,” 
presently volunteered Teddy Warren. 

“That’s right affirmed Chub Puggsley. “I saw him heading 
for the horses about half or three-quarters of an hour ago.” 


FAINT line lodged between Laranger’s straight, heavy eye- 

brows. Biddle’s behavior during 
the latter part of the afternoon had 
roused comment of a most uncom- 
plimentary sort, much of which had 
been freely and openly expressed. Act- 
ing true to form the boy took this criti- 
cism badly, leaving the field in a huff 
and sulking sullenly all through supper. 
It would be quite like him, Laranger 
felt, to vent his spleen by saddling up 
and starting for home without a word 
to any one, quite heedless of the danger 
he ran, especially at night, of getting 
lost in the desert. With that possi- 
bility before him Tex lost no time 
starting an investigation. 

“Like enough he’s peeved and 
moping off by himself,” he drawled as 
he stood up. It would be useless he 
knew to try and gloss over Biddle’s 
state of mind, and he made no at- 

tempt. ‘We'll have to hunt him 
up. Come ahead, Tod, and you too, i 
Pete, if you want to. Pink, you take 
charge here and keep order till we 
get back.” 

It spoke well for Laranger’s tact 
and discipline that no fuss or flurry followed his casual an- 
nouncement. As he moved away from the campfire followed 
by the two boys, the others kept their places and presently 
their voices, led by Huston’s strong tenor, could be heard 
raised in the lilting notes of a familiar scout song. 

“Get your flash-light, Tod,” said Laranger as they reached 
the shadow of the trees. ‘“‘We may need two of them.” 

Ramsey obeyed without comment and presently they 
passed through the belt of trees and emerged into the open 
where the horses were tied or hobbled. As the white glare 
from Laranger’s electric torch cut through the darkness they 
could see no sign of Biddle and very quickly they discovered 
that the thoroughbred was also missing. 

“Hum!” murmured Laranger with no trace in his voice or 
manner of the irritation that surged up in him at Biddle’s 
thoughtless, foolhardy behavior. ‘The roan’s gone. He must 
have——” 

Pausing, he raised his voice and called Biddle by name, 
but there was no response. It looked very much as if 
the boy had saddled up and departed in a rage just as 
Tex had hazarded. Laranger was moving over to where the 
thoroughbred had been tied when Ramsey, who had been 
doing a little investigating on his own account, suddenly 
broke the silence. 

“Lookit, Tex!” he exclaimed abruptly. ‘“Here’s his 
saddle. He wouldn’t be fool enough to go off bareback, 
would he?” 

Without comment Laranger stepped quickly to Ramsey’s 
side. It needed but a glance to assure him that Tod was 
right. Biddle’s saddle, conspicuous with its glittering silver 
conchas and expensive carved leather, hung in its accustomed 
place over a low limb, the silver bit and elaborate bridle twisted 
carefully about the horn. 

For a moment Tex stared at them, his face thoughtful and 
not a little puzzled. Evidently the situation was not as simple 
as he had supposed. It was impossible to believe that Biddle 
had ridden the roan off bareback and equally difficult to sup- 
pose that boy and horse had vanished separately. Elevating 
his flash, Laranger slowly swept the neighboring trees with its 
concentrated beams. Suddenly the light halted on an empty 
branch, flickered there for a moment, and Tex drew a quick 
breath. 

“By thunder!” he exclaimed in astonishment. “If he 
hasn’t gone an’ taken mine.” 

Simultaneously he and Ramsey started forward to investi- 
gate when they were halted by a sudden exclamation from 
Pete Terrell who had lingered behind. 

“Tod! Bring your flash over here.” 

Turning, they saw that Terrell stood about twenty feet 
from them on a patch of grass which grew along the edge 
of the trees. He was’ holding something in one hand, and 
as they hurried over they saw that it was a scout hat 
crushed and flattened about the crown as if it had been 
trodden on. 

“That’s Mel’s!” declared Ramsey instantly. ‘“He’s the 
only fellow in the troop who got one of those expensive ones. 
Don’t you remember, Tex?” 

Laranger nodded but made no answer. He had lowered his 
electric torch and was playing the white light over the ground. 
As the two boys followed the slow movement of the flickering 





beam they noticed at once unmistakable signs of a struggle. 
The grass was matted and trampled down; here and there the 
earth beneath had been torn and gouged as if by pressing 
bootheels. Suddenly, with a sharp exclamation, Ramsey bent 
over and picked up something which had been half buried in 
the soil. 

It was a scout whistle such as most of the boys wore slung 
about their necks by a slender leather thong. It needed but a 
moment for the three to take in the significance of those two 
dangling leather ends of almost the same length. The thong 
had not been cut nor worn away but broken by a sudden vio- 
lent jerk which must have had no little 
strength behind it. 

Taken with the other evidence it was 
instantly apparent to them all that 
instead of departing from camp of his 
own accord the missing boy had been 
forcibly dragged away, fighting and 
protesting to the limit of his strength 
and ability. 

As he realized the seriousness of the 
situation Tex Laranger’s eyes nar- 
rowed and his face took on a sudden 
stern alertness. Though the thing 
had come like a bolt from the clear 
sky, though means and motives were 
still to him a cryptic mystery, he 
wasted no time in futile words or 
movements. 

“Stand there,” he told the two 
boys brusquely. 

Silently they obeyed and for five 
minutes or more watched the man 
move swiftly, yet with an oddly de- 
liberate sense of thoroughness, about 
a limited section of this open end of 
the canyon. 


D RAMSEY was a sturdy, self-reliant type of boy with 
very little imagination in his makeup. Toa certain degree 
he was accustomed to meeting emergencies and dealing with 
them in his own clear-headed, practical fashion. But some- 
how to-night there was something about the scene or the 
situation which afterward he frankly admitted, “‘got him.” 
That tall, shadowy, swiftly moving figure, the dancing, flicker- 
ing spot of light, the pale glow of the waning moon rising slowly 
in the East, comprised only the more superficial elements of an 
impression of eeriness and unreality. Deeper and much more 
moving was the sight of the crushed, trampled grass beneath 
his feet, the feel of the scout whistle with its broken thong 
which he still grasped, the mere thought of Mel Biddle, sulky, 
sullen, enraged, leaving behind him the lights and laughter and 
garrulous talk of the crowd just finishing supper, and coming 
here alone to—what? 

It was all bewildering, mysterious, even rather sinister. 
Slantwise Ramsey’s troubled glance sought Pete Terrell 
and the sight of the boy’s sharp-cut, pallid face and tight- 
lipped mouth not only deepened his perplexity but sent a 
queer, unpleasant tingle vibrating on his spine. But, before 
he could voice_the impulsive question trembling on his lips, 
Laranger swerved toward the two and stopped. 

“We'll have to get the others,” he said abruptly. ‘‘There’ve 
been two strangers here, probably three. The prints are so 
mixed up I can’t be sure. Who or what they were I haven’t a 
notion, but they’ve carried Biddle off with ’em, that’s certain.” 

“Carried him off!” gasped Ramsey. “You mean—kid- 
napped him?” 

“Yes. He was caught right here and put up a fight. The 
signs of that are perfectly plain. They carried him off on the 
best horse in the outfit, his own roan, but took my saddle, 
likely because it wasn’t so noticeable as Mel’s.” 

“But why on earth——” 

“T don’t know. Either to squeeze money out of his father, 
I’d say, or from revenge. Some of Nate Biddle’s dealings 
have been mighty questionable if not shady, and he’s made a 
bunch of enemies around the country. But we’re wasting 
time.” 

Raising a whistle to his lips he blew three sharp blasts on it. 
Abruptly the singing over by the campfire ceased and swiftly 
there came the thud of feet racing toward them. In less than 
sixty seconds from the sounding of the danger signal the scouts 
poured into the open, wide-eyed and panting questions as 
they ran up to the trio standing there. 

“What’s the matter?” 

““What’s happened?” 

“Ts Mel “ 

“Quiet down,” cut in Laranger crisply. “Biddle’s been 
carried off—kidnapped,” he explained concisely. ‘“There’s no 
time for details. We've got to follow. I want eight fellows.” 
He named them swiftly. “Saddle up right away and each of 
you take a full canteen.” 

He turned toward Spike Murphy, a tall, well-built chap of 
over sixteen who was one of the patrol leaders. 

“T’ll borrow your saddle, Murph, if you don’t mind,” he 
said. “I’m going to leave you in charge here. I know,” he 
went on understandingly as the boy’s lips parted over an 
impulsive protest. ‘You’d much rather go, but I’ve got to 
leave some one here I can depend on.” 
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His keen glance raked the bewildered, excited faces around 
him. ‘‘Nobody’s to stir out of the canyon, you understand— 
nobody. And you’re to obey Murphy exactly as you would 
me. I'll talk to you, Spike, while I’m saddling up.” 

With Murphy beside him he briskly followed the other 
scouts who had already scattered for their horses. Spike 
got his saddle and while the two swiftly and expertly adjusted 
straps and buckles, Tex explained to his companion what he 
had discovered and something of what he guessed. 

“We'll have some job trying to follow their trail to-night, 
though the moon will help a little,’ he concluded. “What I’m 
hoping for is to get a line on the direction they’ve taken, and 
then settle down to business as soon as it’s light enough to 
track properly. We may be back in a couple of hours; I can’t 
tell. But I’m counting on you, Spike, to take my place while 
I’m gone. There’s a lot more to that, you know, than being 
one of the eight who are going.” 

More even than his words, his tone brought a flush of pleas- 
ure to the young fellow’s tanned face and much of his dis- 
appointment vanished. 

“You can count on me, Tex,” he assured the man. “I'll see 
to things all right. Anything more I can do?” 

Laranger shook his head. ‘That'll be a-plenty,” he returned 
with a brief smile. “It'll be a mighty big relief to my mind, I 
can tell you. Well, so long.” 

Swinging into the saddle, he gathered up the other riders 
and they headed at once for the mouth of the canyon. There 
was no hope of picking up any trail here amongst the multitude 
of hoof marks, but once out in the desert the chances were 
better. There had been no rain for weeks, but during the 
evening a brisk wind had held steadily from the North stirring 
up the sand and blurring the older trails made by the scouts 
on various excursions. It was even possible to distinguish the 
tracks their horses were making now from those left by the 
crowd riding to and from the meet that afternoon. Under 
Laranger’s direction the scouts spread out fanshape, and in 
less than five minutes Pink Huston came upon the fresh tracks 
of four horses heading almost due east. 

“‘That’s the bunch, I reckon,” said Tex as he inspected them. 
“T had a notion there were three of them, though I couldn’t 
be quite sure. The other, of course, is Biddle’s roan. Funny 
they should be headin’ east, though. I wonder if it’s a blind.” 

But as they followed it the trail held steadily to this course 
crossing now and then a jutting patch of rock but continuing 
plainly enough where the sand began again. Though the 
moon was past the full, it gave plenty of light for them to 
follow so prominent a mark at a very fair speed, and as they 
rode the scouts discussed the situation with eager interest and 
suppressed excitement, even planning, after the fashion of 
optimistic youth, what they would do if, and when they cauzht 
up with the criminals. 


pate TERRELL alone was noticeably silent. Ever since 
that moment back in the canyon when Laranger voiced his 
suspicions that Biddle had been the victim of two, and prob- 
ably three, men he had been stunned and bewildered. Though 
the footprints where the struggle had taken place were too 
blurred for identification, Pete found it impossible to believe 
that those three could be any other than the man with the 
crooked foot and his two companions. They had been hiding 
yesterday in the canyon of the cliff-dwellers. This very 
afternoon Terrell had recognized beyond possibility of a doubt 
the leader’s evil face peering at him from the pines. They 
must be the men who had followed him into the desert, and 
yet they had seized upon—Mel Biddle! 

Why? Was it because, despairing of laying hands on him, 
they had picked upon this lesser game? Or was Biddle’s kid- 
napping for ransom merely a trifling side issue undertaken 
because the chance presented itself? Terrell longed to believe 
that their attention had been even momentarily diverted from 
himself, but found it difficult. That leader was not the sort to 
let himself become diverted from anything on which he had set 
his mind—especially a thing which appealed alike so strongly 
to his greed and innate cruelty. Considering what must 
happen if once he fell into the creature’s clutches, Pete shud- 
dered. The mere thought of even seeing the man again sent 
cold shivers flickering on his spine. Suppose they did manage 
to overtake the kidnappers, what then? 

Only too well aware of the diabolic cleverness of that gang 
and especially of their leader, Pete did not think this likely. 
But it was possible, and just considering that chance set 
his heart to thumping and sent his narrowed, anxious gaze 
searching the endless sweep of desert which lay ahead. 

The moonlight lay across that flat expanse like a pathway 
of molten silver. On either side of the brilliant stretch the light 
merged gradually and imperceptibly into shadows—shadows 
which yet held a curious half luminous quality, giving a sense 
of shifting horizons and lending a touch of mystery to the 
vague distances which seemed to be revealed. 

Suddenly, far out in that illusive shadow land, Terrell’s gaze 
focussed on a faintly visible, moving shape. He stared intently 
and then turned abruptly to Tod Ramsey who rode beside him. 

“Look!” he cried. 

Huston, riding knee and knee with Ramsey, heard him and 
mechanically repeated the exclamation. Then some one else 
saw what Pete had seen and-as the word passed along the line 
there was a momentary yet quite definite slowing up. Tex 
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Laranger, however, urged them forward, and as the half- 
shadows swept backward the shape resolved itself into the 
figure of a man running toward them across the sand. 

“‘Tt’s Mel!” suddenly shrilled one of the scouts. 

That fact had already burst on Terrell but he made no 
comment, merely spurring his horse to keep pace with the 
others. It was Biddle, hatless, panting, disheveled. And as 
Pete watched him stumbling on wearily yet with dogged per- 
sistence his dazed brain suddenly abandoned the effort to make 
head or tail of it all. He could not understand; he did not try. 
But when the fellow, heading for Tex, who was a little in ad- 
vance of the rest, tripped and saved himself from falling by a 
spasmodic grasp on Laranger’s stirrup, Terrell jerked his mount 
to a halt and bent forward, listening eagerly. 

“Tex!” gasped Biddle breathlessly. ‘‘Thank goodness 
you—you’ve come. I——” 

He broke off, panting. Laranger waited a moment or so for 
him to get his breath and then bent forward in the saddle. 

““Who were they?” he asked briefly. 

“T—I don’t know.” Biddle’s voice shook. Fatigued or 
frightened—perhaps both—he sagged for an instant against the 
glossy shoulder of Laranger’s horse. ‘I couldn’t see—their 
faces. Their hats were pulled down; their neckerchiefs ig 

“But what happened?” demanded Laranger. ‘‘How did 
they come to let you go?” 

“‘I—don’t know. .They just—did.” Biddle straightened 
and passed one hand slowly across his forehead. ‘‘They 
caught me there in the canyon. I—I went back to—to see to 
Jerry, and as I left the trees some one grabbed me by the 
throat.’ It was dark. I couldn’t see very well, but I kicked 
out at them and then got tripped up. Next thing I knew my 
mouth was gagged and they stuck me up on Jerry and tied 
my feet and hands. They carried me the dickens of a ways 
and then—and then—”’ 

His voice faltered and unaccountably he paused. 

‘Well, what happened then?” probed Laranger. 

“Why, then—then— There were three of them. One of 
‘em yanked the handkerchief off my face and untied the ropes 
and—and told me I—I could beat it back.” 

“Beat it back!” 

The astonishment in Laranger’s voice and face found its 
counterpart in the amazed expressions of the scouts who were 








The thoroughbred swerved sharply to one side, ran parallel to the gorge, then stopped with a toss of his perfect head 
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crowding around. For a space*they regarded Biddle with be- 
wildered questioning. Then all at once Laranger’s perplexed 
face cleared a little. 

“You mean it was the roan they were after and they only 
took you with them because you happened to butt in while 
they were rustling the horse?”’ he asked. 

“Yes; that was it.”” Biddle’s voice was firmer; he seemed 
to have suddenly lost that halting hesitation. ‘They were 
afraid I’d give the alarm, as of course, I would have. That’s 
why they dragged me along until they’d gotten well away.” 

“You didn’t get a glimpse of their faces or notice anything 
at all about them that would give us a clue.” Tex wanted to 
know. i 

Biddle shook his head. ‘Not a thing. Their clothes were 
sort of rough, that’s all. Two of ’em didn’t get off their horses. 
The other one, the fellow who untied me, had a handkerchief or 
something over his face. I might know his voice again, but I 
ain’t even sure o’ that.” 

Laranger gave a shrug. ‘‘Outlaws of some sort or another, 
he commented briefly. “What I'd like to knew is what they’re 
doing here in the desert and how they happened to land on us. 
Did you get a line on which way they went after they left you?” 

“No. It was a rocky sort of place about half a mile from 
here. They made me turn my back an’ said they’d shoot me 
full o’ holes if I spied on ’em. By the time I got up enough 
gumption to look around, they were gone.” 

For a moment or two Tex sat thinking. Then he straight- 
ened and gathered up the reins. ‘‘ Well, we may as well start 
back,” he said briefly. ‘Hop up behind me, Mel; the sorrel 
will carry double all right.” 


| wage the ride back to the canyon Pete Terrell came to 
the conclusion that there was something queer about 
Biddle’s story. Just what, he did not know, but somehow the 
recital had not rung true. He was still convinced that he had 
made no mistake as to the identity of the three outlaws, and 
found it difficult to believe that they had stolen into the canyon 
for the sole purpose of rustling a horse. But when it came to 
details he was more at sea than ever, and he finally decided 
not to wait even until the morning to have a private talk with 
Laranger, but to do it as soon as they got back. 

They were greeted, of course, by much excited and eager 
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questioning from those who had stayed behind, and for a little 
while Laranger was busy explaining things and quieting the 
boys down. He knew that there would be no sleep until they 
had satisfied their curiosity and talked themselves out, so he 
relaxed discipline and let them have their way. The campfire 
was built up and the boys were all gathered about it, Biddle 
being the chief object of interest, when Terrell firmly ap- 
proached the scoutmaster. 

“‘T’d like to have a word or two with you if you don’t mind,” 
he said quietly. 

Laranger glanced sharply at his face and without comment 
dropped one hand on the boy’s shoulder and walked away 
with him to the edge of the trees. Pausing there he met 
Terrell’s rather sober gaze and smiled that pleasant, infectu- 
ous, slightly crooked smile of his. 

““How’ll this do?” he asked. 

“Fine,” said Pete. He hesitated an instant, finding it rather 
hard to begin. “I’m awful sorry to bother you this way,” he 
finally commenced, “but it’s important—at least I think it is. 
It’s something to do with what happened to-night.” 

“With Biddle, you mean?” 

“Yes, and—with me. I don’t know quite where to—to 
begin, though.” . 

Laranger smiled again an understanding, sympathetic smile, 
which heartened the boy immensely. 

‘‘Let’s sit down and be comfortable,”’ he suggested. “That 
rock’s a good place.” 

Stepping back among the trees a pace or two he seated 
himself on a flat-topped boulder beside the path. Terrell 
followed his example. 

“Tt often saves a lot of time to begin at the beginning, 
Tex suggested, a subdued twinkle in his gray eyes. 

“Tt’ll take awful long.” 

“Never mind,” shrugged Laranger, giving a hitch to his 
trousers. ‘‘From the way the fellows are still carrying on 
it looks as if we had the rest of the night ahead of us. Fire 
away.” 

Linking his muscular brown fingers around an upraised 
knee, Terrell flashed a hesitating, still faintly troubled glance 
at Tex, now busy for the moment. Then with a long 
breath, he took the plunge. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Sesquicentennial 
THT is a big and mouth-filling word. 


combination cf three Latin words meaning 


It is a 


“one-half more than a hundred years.” The 
reference is, of course, to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which is this year 150 years old. 
The United States of America began when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. Twelve 
years later the Constitution laid out its principles of 
government, and from that day to this it 
has functioned uninterruptedly—a record 
that few, if any other nations in the world, 
can duplicate. The United States is young 
in history but old in government. 


A Nation’s Song 

IN A story inthis issue—“Mr. Jefferson 

Writes’”—the author draws a fanciful 
picture of the writing of one of the great 
documents in the world. That picture 
introduces an element of mystery, of 
poesy into the circumstances surrounding 
the creation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. With this we are in thorough 
sympathy. It was a wise man who said 
that if he could write a nation’s song, any- 
body might write its laws for all he cared. 
Although the Declaration of Independence 
is in prose, legalistic prose at that, it is in 
fact a nation’s “song of freedom,” and 
the spirit of the song creeps up through 
its prosaic lines to stir our blood and warm 
our hearts as a good song should do. 
George Brandes, a Dane, one of the great- 
est modern critics (a critic is one who values, 
weighs, appraises, not cuts up as so many 
people seem to think), in his book on 
‘Poetry and Revolution,” shows how the 
great poetic periods of every country 
flowered when the emotions of a country 
were stirred, as the earth in a garden is 
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that he might be signing his own death warrant. 
England was a power, and such level-headed men 
as these could not have failed to know that Eng- 
land would not lose her American Colonies with- 
out putting up a big fight. 

When “the shot that was heard around the 
world” was fired at Lexington, it is certain that 
very few people, in what has since become these 
United States, desired a separation from the home 
government. Had Concord gone wrong or Bunker 
Hill been a more decided victory for the British, 
the small sentiment for independence would have 
suffered a setback. As it was these auspicious 
events seemed like an augury and gained many 
recruits, and led to the Continental Congress ap- 
pointing General Washington to the command of 
its Army, but even so, not all the people wanted 
independence; and the courage of the men who 
signed the great document on July 4th seems to us 
of even greater significance when we remember 
that the day after the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, General Howe (as expressing the 
determination of George III to crush the rebels) 
had landed with a big army in Staten Island. We 
sometimes tremble to think of what might have 
happened had Howe had half the aggressiveness 
of Washington, and had the British attack been 
pushed through with great spirit. The plan was 
to isolate the turbulent spot of the Revolution, 
Massachusetts, by British Armies marching north 
from New York and South from Canada. 


Cut and Come Again 
S IT was, the days that followed were dark 
enough. At Brooklyn, Harlem, Washington 
Heights, Washington’s men were no match for 








A Farewell Message 
From the Chief Scout of the World 


OOD-BYE—Boy Scouts of America! 
I have only had a fortnight in your country, but in that time 
I have been fortunate enough to visit six centers, and to see some thirty 
thousand of you. 
I brought to you all the loving greetings of your brother scouts of 
Great Britain, and their hope that a good bunch of you will come over 
in 1928, to our great World Jamboree. 
Meantime carry on as true scouts. 
Your splendid President, James J. Storrow, is dead. But he left to 
you the message that you should get the true SPIRIT of scouting and 
carry it out, or get out of pretending to be scouts. 
Scouting is to be at all times friendly and helpful to other people. 
you be this? Will you carry it out? I’m sure you will. 
your fathers and older brothers made a comradeship with the fathers and 
older brothers of the British Scouts in the World War. They sacrificed 
their blood and their lives together to win that war. 
boys to keep up that comradeship with a little sacrifice of time and 
trouble, not for war, but to ensure peace and good-will in the world. 
Each one of you, even the smallest and youngest, can do your bit in 
this big thing if you only carry out the Scout Law. 
So come on! Do your ‘Good Turn” every day to some one—and be 
good friends with your brother scouts across the sea. They are anxious 
to welcome you, warmly, with the left-hand shake of our happy brother- 


I wish you all the best of luck, and ‘Good Camping.” 
ROBERT BADEN-POWELL. 
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The true Spirit of 


Remember how 


It is up to you 
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his march south from Canada. He had taken 
Ticonderoga and looked toward Albany. 


Are You an American? 

HAT was how it went in ’76 and the year 

following. Burgoyne’s men hadn’t as yet 
faced the Green Mountain boys at Bennington; 
Gates and Saratoga were months away; the 
cheerful days when Washington pinched Howe’s 
men all the way from Philadelphia to New York 
was a dream that was yet to come true. In the 
dark days these men stood fast. They had the 
spirit that could not be conquered. 

Are you an American? America is a great na- 
tion. Its power reaches to the four corners of the 
earth. It is easy to say “Yes.” But say it in 
humility, not in pride, for what America is to-day 
is a gift of sixteen generations to us—from the 
men who first broke its soil and penetrated its 
forests, to those who tore the ties of blood and 
family and risked their lives to weld it into one 
nation, as they did through the Revolution, down 
to our own generation. 

Would you have been an American in ’76? 
*‘And for the support of the Declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor’—that was 
literally true for those men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. It should be re- 
membered to their honor that these were men 
of outstanding courage—not men riding on the 
flood tide of popular sentiment, backing a “sure 
thing.” 


The Professional Patriot 
wat a wonderful thing a love of 


country is! Men have sacrificed 
fortunes, honors, even their very lives, 
and have done so gladly. It has carried 
men to the very heights of nobility, made 
their lives tender, strong, beautiful. On 
the other hand, men have used this senti- 
ment to advance their own ambitions, as 
an excuse for cruelty, to humor their in- 
tolerance. This is what Dr. Johnson had 
in mind when he said “patriotism is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel.” They are 
the “professional patriots’ —soap-boxers 
who use it to enhance their popularity, 
bigots who inflame the populace, money- 
grubbers who capitalize its appeal, poli- 
ticians who climb to office on its cry. As 
we write this the daily papers carry a 
story of a real-estate firm securing soldiers 
and patriotic societies to stage a celebra- 
tion of the battle of White Plains, N. Y., 
six months before its real anniversary, on 
their own land, because the real site of 
the battle was built over, and using the 
occasion to sell their lots!’ That is a fla- 
grant case, but there are many other activi- 
ties of the “Professional Patriots” that 
do not receive such wide note. 


The Sacred Flame 


PATRIOTISM as it comes to the heart 
of a boy is a flame, burning beautiful 
and bright. It is a sort of sacred fire 
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turned over, by the longing for freedom 
and the fighting, conquering, never-say- 
die spirit which a revolution engenders. Poets 
and soldiers spring up like mushrooms, with here 
and there one of them towering above the rest. 
The poet of the American Revolution wrote in 
prose. The great yearning for freedom, on which 
the tide of revolution flowed, is written in the 
Declaration of Independence. Jefferson was the 
voice of the Revolution; even as Washington 
was its dogged purpose. 


The Spirit of ’76 

BECAUSE we have lived under the blessings 

of a revolution that was successful 150 yeare 
ago and are born into conditions where these art 
taken for granted, it is extremely difficult for us 
to visualize the daring and the splendid courage of 
that day. No man who signed the Declaration of 
Independence could have escaped the thought 


Howe’s better-equipped and trained soldiers. - But 
in Washington, as in his men, there was that in- 
domitable thing we call “The Spirit of ’76.” 
They were unconquerable. British historians 
like to speak of Howe’s dilatoriness in following 
up his victories—we like to think of the alertness, 
the spirited doggedness of Washington. His was 
a principle of “Cut and Come Again.” Beaten 
at Washington Heights, the Americans turned on 
the British first at Trenton and again at Balti- 
more to strike swiftly and decisively. This was 
true again in the year following that led to Brandy- 
wine and Philadelphia, where the British went 
into winter quarters and a round of social gaieties, 
while Washington’s ill-equipped army faced their 
bitter winter at Valley Forge. And elsewhere 
things went as badly that year. The playwright 
soldier, Burgoyne, found nothing to stop him in 


which comes to every boy as his inheri- 
tance. Itis pure. As the Zoroastrians watch their 
Sacred Flame, which hasn’t been out in thousands 
of years, so a boy ought to guard his Patriotism, 
not only to see that it keeps on burning brightly 
but to guard against its use for selfish, mean pur- 
poses, which will mean in the end the loss of 
something that noble men have felt to be dearer 
than life itself—this love of one’s country. 


Where the mind is without fear; where the head is held high; 
where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments o! 
narrow domestic wars; 

Where words come up from the depths of truth; where tireles’ 
strivings stretch arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear steam of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sands of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever widening 
thought and action— 

Into that haven of Freedom, O Father, let my country awake— 

Tagore. 


July 
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Wonderful Eyesight and a Kite 


LD MOTHER DRYGASH was busy with 
her household duties about a tumble-down 
shanty which had been built of bits of dry- 
goods boxes, driftwood and other cast-off 

lumber, assembled and erected upon a vacant town 
lot. The old witch only shook her broom at the 
freckled-faced boy and his sun-tanned companion as 
they passed down the road and shouted in unison, 


Ole Mother Drygash, 
Eats Grasshopper hash, 


a rhyme which usually produced violent effects upon 
the old lady, but the day was hot and she was busy. 

Aunt Annie and Uncle Cassius were contentedly 
smoking their corn-cob pipes in the doorway of their 
little one-story, one-room cottage. Their genial black 
faces showed every sign of happiness and content, 
and as the two boys hove in sight and cried, ‘‘ Howdy, 
Aunt Annie, Howdy, Uncle Cassius,” the old colored 
people took their pipes from their mouths and smil- 
ingly replied, “Howdy, Sandy, honey; Howdy, 
Monkey, Honey”; while the little yellow dog sprang 
from its couch at the old darky’s feet and frisked 
around the two boys wagging the short stump of his 
tail in a vigorous gesture sign talk of language which 
meant, “Howdy, honies, Howdy.” 

The streets*were covered with white dust from 
which dusty grasshoppers sprang as the boys passed 
and, by some method not yet discovered by modern 
aviators, held themselves suspended in one spot, 
neither moving forward or backward, while their 
swiftly moving wings made a dry, rattling noise, in 
perfect harmony with the hot sun rays and dry dust. 
The cicadas or “locusts” scraped and grated their dry music 
from their perch amid the branches of the trees, but these in- 
cidents were unnoticed by the boys. To them everything 
seemed dull and monotonous in the hot village streets. They 
knew it was different on the levee. 

As they came in sight of the beautiful river a great raft 
consisting of acres and acres of logs, guided by men working 
long sweeps, was swinging down the broad stream; a cow 
stood chewing its cud by the door of a shack built on the 
floating field of logs—near by it a woman was busy over 
the washtub, a dog lay in a doorway and smoke was coming 
out of the chimney of the shanty—everything as peaceful 
and quiet as if the habitation was on dry land. 

But the half-paved levee of the waterfront was crowded 
with canvas-covered army wagons drawn by lithe-limbed, 
patient mules. The animals were driven by cruel, blue- 
uniformed drivers, who lashed the uncomplaining mules with 
long blacksnake 
whips of braided 
leather; whips which 
the drivers could 
snap with a report 
like that of a pistol, 
or take a bit of hide 
or hair off of a mule 
as the whim struck 
them. For a while 
the two boys 
watched the team- 
sters quarreling, 
swearing and crowd- 
ing as they tried to 
jockey and _ bully 
each other for a place 
on the roofless front 
of the steam ferry- 
boat. 

The two barefoot 
boys, Sandy Bar 
and Monkey Shoals, 
took up their posi- 
tion by the squat, 
unfinished bridge 
pier and began to 
bet fabulous sums on 
the question of the 
names -painted on 
the wheel-boxes of 
the river steamers, 
steamers which were 
too distant for any 
human eye to read. 
Away down the 
river toward Storrs 
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Township a steamer now appeared from around the bend. 
“Can you read that name?” asked Sandy. 
“Course I can,” replied the other little sinner; the ques- 
tion and answer were both carefully made loud enough to 
be heard by a third boy, who was approaching. This boy 


differed from the other two in many respects. In the first 
place he wore shoes, in the next place he was not in his shirt 
sleeves, but was arrayed in a blue ’round-’about jacket, which 
in defiance of the hot weather was buttoned up in front 
with brass buttons, the middle buttons, however, were unfast- 
ened so that a handkerchief could be carelessly thrust in the 
coat and left partly protruding like a ruffle on an old- 
fashioned shirt. This new boy, the Congressman’s son, also 
differed in other respects; but he nevertheless, was a real 
boy and immediately, without a moment’s hesitation, offered 
to bet a billion dollars that neither of the boys could read 
the name on the wheel-box of the approaching side-wheeler 
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that was puffing up stream with its tall smokestacks 
belching forth columns of dense black smoke. 

“Ah, shucks,” said Monkey; “that’s easy,” and 
with sportsmanlike promptitude he doubled the bet 
to two billion dollars and then standing and shading 
his eyes with his hands he began to spell out the name. 

“*C-H-A-M-P-I-O-N, Champion; N-O-6, Number 
Six,” he read. 

‘Ah, go ’long, nobody can read the name on yonder 
boat,” declared Lerdum, the Congressman’s son. 

“You’re a smart Aleck, Lerdum, just you wait 
and see!” 

Gradually the distant steamer approached until at 
last even the dull eyes of Lerdum, the Congressman’s 
son, could read the big name on the wheel-box, which 
sure enough was CHAM PION—NO. SIX. 

“Golly!’ said Lerdum with awe in his voice and 
expression, ‘‘ you-all must have eyes like spy glasses.” 
—Write and tell us how the boys could read that name. 


The Kite 


INCE the glorious 4th of July was almost at hand, 
Sandy, Monkey, and Lerdum took to the barn 
2nd there built an Uncle Sam kite, seven feet tall. 
It took all their combined strength to fly it. In 1825 
¢ / all gentlemen wore long-tailed blue coats, fuzzy 
beaver hats, striped trousers and squared-toed boots, 
Figure 6. From this costume all pictures of Uncle 
Sam-are modelled to-day. 

Figure 1 shows arrangement of kite sticks. Where 
the sticks cross, fasten them with a pin, clinching it 
on the opposite side, Figure 2. Bind the joint with 
stout thread or string, Figure 3. 

Of split fishing-pole cane or any sort of thin strips of wood 
that will bend readily, make the loops for the head, hands, 
and feet, Figures 1 and 4. The dotted lines show the strings. 
The double lines show the sticks. After you have strung the 
frame as in Figures 1 and 4, place the same on the floor over 
the paper, witha weight at the middle to hold it firm. With 
scissors, trim off the paper, leaving.flaps just wide enough to 
paste, Figure 4. Where the flap is too long, cut slits so that 
it can be pasted in parts. Cut slits at all angles, and cut out 
notches at curves, as in Figure 5. Paint the flaps with paste. 
Fold them over and press down upon the paper firmly. When 
the paper is dry, the face, hands, feet and clothes may be out- 
lined upon it, as in Figure 7. 

Lay out your paper in squares, making it twenty-one squares 
high, and seventeen squares wile. These squares may be of 
any size. They are supposed to be three inches in the diagram. 
Then draw the lines of face and clothes with black paint, 
according to squares, 

When you wish to 
fly the kite, attach 
the breast and tail- 
bands, Figure 8. The 
cross strings should 
be of equal lengths 
and loose enough, 
Figure 9, to allow 
freedom of balance. 
Attach kite string to 
cross lines and slide 
the knot up or down 
until the kite flies at 
the proper angle to 
produce the best re- 
sults. Attach the 
tail to the tail-band 
and by experiment 
find out how much 
tail is necessary. 

Recite, “We hold 
these truths to be 
self-evident, that all 
men are created 
equal and endowed 
by their creator with 
certain inalienable 
rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” ‘Then Uncle 
Sam will fly with 
glee and soaring in 
the sky will attract 
great attention and 
applause. 


’ 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


F YOU live within 100 miles of Washington, Louisville 
(Ky.), Kansas City (Mo.), Chicago (Ill.), Detroit 
(Mich.), or New York City, you know that the big 
interest in Scouting during May centered around the 
visit of Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of the World. 
It was the privilege of your Chief Scout Executive with Mr. 
Walter W. Head, our new President, Mr. R. O. Wyland, 
Director of the Bureau of Church Relations, and Mr. David 
H. Howie, the late President Storrow’s Secretary, who acted 
as Sir Robert’s personal representative, to accompany the 
Chief Scout on this “swing around the circle,” and to see 
the Chief Scout hailed with flags flying and full-throated 


By James E. West 


waited on the Chief Scout and presented to him and your 
Chief Scout Executive handsome writing sets. 


The Kansas City Circus 
HE party arrived in Kansas City, Mo., Wednesday, 
May sth, and were met by an official committee consisting 
of the officers of the Kansas City Council and the British 
Vice-Consul, Reginald Davidson. Among those on the plat- 
form were three veterans of the Boer War who had served 
under Sir Robert in South Africa. There were two lines of 
waiting scouts, nearly three hundred in number, consisting 
of the star, life and eagle scouts of the Kansas City Council. 


In the evening at Convention Hall, which seats seven thou- 
sand people, an elaborate program was carried out. The 
Kansas City Boy Scouts, thirty-five hundred strong, were 
augmented by over fifteen hundred scouts and scout officials 
from all over the middle west. The entire group of five 
thousand scouts passed proudly before the Chief Scout of 
the World. : 

Following the review one hundred and twenty-six eagle 
scouts from twenty-two cities in Region VIII were presented 
for the awarding of the eagle badges. One of these scouts 
had traveled all the way from Cheyenne, Wyoming, a distance 
of eight hundred miles, to receive his badge from Sir Robert. 














yells, with demonstrations of scoutcraft and 
first aid, signal towers and bridge building, 
fire making and Indian dancing, and ‘with 
dozens of other things that scouts do. 


Among the Wali-Ga-Zhu 
S® ROBERT and his party were received 
with great enthusiasm in Louisville on 
the afternoon of May 3d. 

A reception committee waited on them 
led by Mr. W. P. Kinchcloe, president of 
the council. 

That evening 200 members of the local 
council, scoutmasters and the leading busi- 
ness men of the city gave a dinner to Sir 
Robert at the Elks Club. A ringing message 
from Sir Robert made reference to Scout 
Pattisson, who had hiked 250 miles to be 
present, as typical of the enthusiasm of boys 
for Scouting. 

The next day there was a mass meeting 
of Negro Scouts, and—the big event—the 
Third Annual Wali-Ga-Zhu in the Jefferson 
\uditorium. About 1,500 scouts took part 
in a program of signaling, first aid, wall 
scaling, knot tying, fire by friction and 
other contests which are a part of this 
annual meet; the pioneer scouts of the 
council staged in the center ring a 
demonstration of 
bridge building, 
tower building and 
camp construction, 
using timber cut 
by the scouts them- 
selves. The chariot 
races and games 
were especially 
fine, and the whole 
demo nstration 
thrilled the 3,000 
people present. 


At St. Louis 
URING -the 
one hour halt 

of the train at 
St. Louis, a local 
delegation, con- 
sisting of Mr. Ham- 
mer, chairman of 
the court of honor, Colonel McBridge, scout commissioner, 
Earl W. Beckman, scout executive, and a half a dozen 
eagle scouts, representing all the eagle scouts of St. Louis, 






























SCENES FROM THE BADEN-POWELL TOUR 


(Oval) Presentation of Eagle Badges at Kansas City. (Lower left) 
Chicago Troops march past. (Lower right) The Kansas City Circus 


(Upper left) The Indian Dance at New York. 

(Upper right) Louisville receives the Chief 

Scout. (Upper center) The avenue of flags 
at Detroit 


The Eagle Scouts were presented by Geo. E. 
Green, Scout Executive of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, to your Chief Scout Executive, who in 
turn presented them to Sir Robert. As Sir 
Robert arose he was greeted by a demonstra- 
tion from the throats of five thousand husky 
scouts and lasting nearly five minutes. 

Sir Robert spoke briefly of the world 
brotherhood of Scouting and then walked 
down into the arena and personally presented 
to the eagle scouts their badges. To these 
boys it was the thrill of a lifetime. These 
eagle scouts represented the following cities: 
Kansas City, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., Spring- 





Moberly, Mo., Columbia, Mo., Cheyenne, 
Wyo., Emporia, Kans., Kansas City, Kans., 
Topeka, Kans., Wichita, Kans., Parsons, 
Kans., Hutchinson, Kans., Winfield, Kans., 
Longmont, Colo., Scottsbluff, Nebr., Lincoln, 
Nebr., Des Moines, Iowa, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Ottumwa, Iowa and Jefferson City, Mo. 

The program which followed included 
setting up exercises, fire by friction, pine 
tree camp, clown 
frolic, seascouts in 
cutter drill, rope 
spinning, first aid 
pageant, wall scal- 
ing, Indian sun 
dance and a great 
pioneering event. 

Among the out- 
standing numbers 
of the program was 
the wall-scaling 
team of Wichita, 
world’s champions, 
who cleared the wall 
in the remarkable 
time of ro seconds; 
also the Indian 
Sun dance put on 
by one hundred and 
thirty scouts from 
Kansas City, Kans. 

The pioneering event was especially good. On the floor 
under construction at one time were five signal towers, two 
(Continued on page 36) 
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‘lakes Pept a ake that graceful flashing dive 


POISED for the plunge! Muscles tensed. Back arched high. 
Picture of grace and health! Glowing pep in every move- 
ment! Radiant, riotous pep! 

PEP is a wonder! A ready-to-eat cereal with a marvelous 
flavor! Fills you with glorious pep! Builds health, stamina, 
strength! 

PEP is packed with nature’s own health-bringing ele- 
ments. Keeps you robust, alert, alive! 

PEP is wonderfully fine for everybody. Contains bran— 
therefore mildly laxative. Helps stop constipation. 

PEP is a real food for children. Helps make them regular. 
Keeps them in romping health. And they love PEP’s 
delicious flavor! 

PEP preserves the family pep. Serve it tomorrow. Your 
grocer has PEP! 




















the peppy bran food ~ 
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The Last Formation 


By Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 


IEUT. JOHN BAX- 
TER regarded his 
class of six cadets 


with a slight smile on 
his browned face. He auto- 
matically placed the charts he 
had been holding in his right 
hand upon his raised desk. 

“This afternoon at three,” 
he said in his quiet voice, ‘the 
class will make its last forma- 
tion flight. I hope the cadets 
will try to make this the finest 
piece of formation flying they 
have ever executed. Colonel 
Green and Major Newton will 
fly with us, or near us, much 
of the time. I shall lead the flight, of course. 
If there is any doubt in any one of your minds 
regarding signals I should advise a study of 
them. One or two of the cadets are weak in 
formation flying. The Colonel is strong on 
observance. That is all. Class dismissed!” 

Cadet Hugh Barker smiled grimly. He was 
well aware of the fact that the Colonel was 
“strong on observance.” He was also well 
aware of the fact that his own handling of a 
Curtiss, flying in close formation was very shaky. 
\s for the signals, he knew them, all right. But 
knowledge and an execution of knowledge are 
quite different things. 

Cadet barker grinned at the tall, well-built 
youth who was walking from the class-room be- 
side him. Cadet Hadley Booth had little to worry about 
when it came to formation flying. He was the class leader 
in stick and rudder work. His maneuvering of a ship in 
the air was splendid. 

“The last formation, ’’ Cadet Barker muttered. 
it won’t bother you any, Booth.” 

Cadet Booth chuckled. “I’m always scared with the 
Colonel flying near me,” he replied frankly. ‘I’ve an 
idea that he’s going to set back one or two of us from this 
class. They can’t handle all of us over at the stunt field— 
and picking on a few poor formation flyers will be the 
solution of the problem.” 

Hugh Barker groaned. A ’plane droned above them as 
they emerged from the white building near the row of 
hangars. 

If Hadley Booth was worried about the afternoon’s 
flight—the last formation flight of the class—then he 
had more than enough reason to worry. And Cadet Booth 
was right—the Colonel would probably pick out one or 
two of the flyers, hold them over for another two weeks. 
Two weeks would be an eternity to Cadet Barker. The 
reason was a simple one. His brother was training 
down at Southern Field. They had started Ground 
School together. They had gone to different flying 
fields on the same day. There was a sort of brotherly 
rivalry between them. A two-week hold-up would 
mean that Gene Barker would almost surely get the 
coveted silver wings first. 

Cadet Hugh Barker shook his head slowly. His 
gray eyes were turned to the ground as he walked 
toward his barracks. It was a fine Texas day. Light 
clouds at better than ten thousand, very little wind. 
Excellent air for formation flight. 


“Guess 


UDDENLY a voice snapped into Cadet Barker’s 
He straightened, stared, stiffened. His right 
The Colonel stood 


ears. 
hand came up in a snappy salute. 
before him! 

“Keep your head up when you walk, Cadet! 
What’s your name—and your flight?” 

“Cadet Hugh Barker, sir. Flight A, sir.” 
Barker’s voice was clear, emphatic. 

The Colonel was frowning. He was very ob- 
viously in a bad humor. For the first time Hugh 
noticed that Cadet Booth was not with him. The 
other flyer had evidently dropped back, and Hugh 
had never noticed it. 

“Very well, Cadet Barker. You men have been 
drilled again and again in the manner of walking about the 
barracks grounds. You realize that you must protect your- 
selves as well as maintain a certain discipline. A ship might 
have a forced landing here at any time. If you walk about 
with your head down you have no chance whatsoever of 
avoiding—”’ 





Hugh 


Illustrated by J. Sanford Hulme 


“T would hear it 
gliding—the wind 
through the rigging, sir.” 

The Colonel’s face 
was flushed. Cadet Bar- 
ker knew instantly that 
he had been wrong. He 
should never have in- 






























There was up- 
on hima strong 
desire to crawl 
back into the 
plane and go 
down with it. 


His eyes, however, met those of the 


terrupted the Colonel. 
senior officer’s bravely. 
There were seconds of silence, broken only by the drone of 


the ships above Kelly Field. Finally the Colonel’s eyes 
twinkled. When he spoke, however, his voice was cold, sharp. 
“You are a very keen cadet, Barker. Flight A flies forma- 


tion this afternoon, I believe. I trust that your ears will be as 
keen in the air as you claim they would be on the earth, Barker. 
And your eyes much sharper than they were when I approached. 
That is all, Cadet Barker!” 

Hugh Barker saluted stiffly, resumed his walk toward the 
barracks. Once he laughed grimly. The Colonel would be 
watching his Curtiss particularly, of course. And if he made 
the slightest slip, the most trivial error—— 

He straightened as he entered the long barracks in which 
was his cot. He wasn’t licked yet. The Colonel was a hard 
man, but he had the reputation of being quite fair. It was a 
matter, then, of the flight this afternoon. It was a question 
of his own efficiency, his own handling of the Curtiss in what 
would be for the majority of the class, at least, the last forma- 
tion. The Colonel’s sarcasm had been in the nature of a 
warning. As if Cadet Hugh Barker had needed it! 


IEUTENANT BAXTER addressed 
the flyers briefly just before they 
climbed into the rear cockpits of their 
respective ‘planes. The Colonel was 
slipping into the harness of his parachute- 
pack, a short distance away. 
“Tf anything goes 


wrong in forma- 
tion,”’ the lieuten- 
ant was saying, 


“zoom out of it. 
Do not dive! And 
act quickly, of 
course. Three 
seconds is too long. 
Act within two 
seconds. I don’t 
anticipate an y 
trouble. Simply 
watch my signals 
vA and remember what 
you have learned 
in class and in the 
air. We will take 

off in formation. That is all, men.” 

Lieutenant Baxter walked forward 

and climbed into his own ship, patting 
his parachute pack carefully before he 
used it as a cushion in the rear cockpit 
of his ’plane. 
Cadet Hugh Barker climbed into his own two-seater. It 
was to be a seven-ship formation, V-shaped. Lieutenant 
Baxter’s ‘plane would form the apex, and there would be three 
ships trailing behind on each wing. The ’plane assigned to 
Cadet Barker would fly in number two position on the right 
wing. 

““Couldn’t be much worse,” Hugh muttered as he strapped 
his safety-belt across his leather coat. “Ship behind and 
another ahead. I might have gotten a number three position.” 

He might have—but he hadn’t. It was far more difficult 
flying number two than number three. The latter position 
had the advantage of being last on its particular wing. There 
was more room for maneuvering. But as he tested out the 
Curtiss engine, with the wheels in blocks, he saw that Cadets 
Booth and Cummings had been given the easiest positions. 
They were the leaders of the flight—had proved their leader- 
ship. So now they were flying in the rear. Cadet Hugh Barker 
sighed. 

He signalled for the removal of the blocks by the ground 
crew—and waited for the start of the formation. As he waited 
the Colonel flew his curved-fuselage Curtiss Special past 
him and took off. There was a deafening roar from all six 
of the waiting ships, and they rolled slowly forward. The 
formation flight was started! 


T SEVEN thousand feet they were winging along toward 

the west, with the Colonel’s ship a few hundred yards 

to the north. They were flying, for the first time, in close 

formation. Not more than twenty-five yards separated the 
ships; their air speed was eighty-five miles an hour. 

The red signal flag flared in the wind on the officer’s ship. 
It was the signal for a left turn, and the maneuver was executed 
almost immediately. Cadet Barker’s left hand pulled back 
the throttle a notch. He was on the inside, in this turn, there- 
fore his speed must be slowed so that the ships on the outside 
could maintain an equal speed over a greater air distance. 

He banked the Curtiss not too sharply. His eyes never 
left the tail assembly of the ’plane directly ahead of him, which 
was flown by Cadet Lewis Green. 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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many years ago. And I always envied the Bugler. He was the 
first to get the commanding officer’s orders. He knew first when 
“chow” was going to be served; when the company was to be called 
out for dress parade; when anything and everything was going to happen. 


The Best Bugle is Easiest to Play 


So, if I were a Boy Scout I’d want to be a bugler, and a good bugler, 
too. I know I couldn’t learn to be a good bugler by practicing on a 
fish horn. I’d want the best, regardless of cost—because the best 
bugle is always easiest to play. 

Now—what is the best bugle. Let’s leave it to none other than 
Bandmaster R. E. McGearyof the First Battalion, N.M.,NewYork,N.Y. 


Read What Bandmaster McGeary Said 


Bandmaster McGeary was asked to test every bugle made for Boy 
Scout’s use. He did! And when he was all through testing here’s 
what he wrote to Scout Headquarters about the King Bugle: “It’s 
far and away the best instrument of those tested.” It won first 
place in every test for tone, tune, ease of blowing and suitability to 
scout use. That’s going some, isn’t it? 


About the “King” 


Now let me tell you something about the King Bugle. In the first 
place it costs only six dollars. That’s awfully cheap for the best 
bugle. It is made by The H. N. White Company of Cleveland, one of 
the largest and oldest makers of high-grade brass band instruments. 


| Gk three happy years in the U. S. Marine Corps, many, 






' The Bugler Knows FIRST What's Going On! 


Every King Bugle gets a full laboratory test before being shipped. 

The King Bugle has a highly polished brass finish with a silver- 
plated mouthpiece. With each bugle comes, free of charge, an in- 
struction book (worth 50c if sold separately) telling you the correct 
way to play a bugle, showing all the calls used in camp, and what 
you must do to earn a merit badge for bugling. 


Where to Purchase a King Bugle 


I suppose now you want to know where you can buy a King Bugle. 
Personally, I believe the best and quickest way to get one is to write 
direct to the factory, using the coupon below. With the coupon 
enclose Dad’s check, or a money order, for six dollars. The Factory 
pays all shipping expense. And, if you’re not satisfied with your 
purchase return the instrument and they’ll gladly send your money 
back. That’s fair enough, my boy, isn’t it? Or go to the nearest 
music store where band instruments are sold and ask for a King Bugle. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 













5220-77 Superior Avenue ’ Cleveland, Ohio 
Band Instruments 
Makers of KING and Saxophones 
IMPORTANT 


The King Bugle is wrapped in tarnish-proof paper and packed in a 
strong, handsome carton, sealed at each end to prevent anybody else 
tampering with your new King Bugle. It’s a big package 19 inches 
long by 6 inches square at the ends. Aside from the free Instruction 
Book contained in each carton, you'll find a tag which, if you’ll sign 
and send to us, will bring a signed bond guaranteeing the instrument. 
Don’t buy any bugle unless it comes in a box that has on each end the 
seal you see to the left, and be sure you’re the first to break the seal. 





Please send it to me right away. 


Scout Bugle. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO., 5220-77 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
I have put an X mark in the square in front of the thing I want. 


Oo Send me free of charge a folder describing the new King Official Boy 


O Send me free of charge a catalog describing your. 
Write in the blank space saxophone, trombone, cornet, 
or the name of the instrument you’re most interested in. 
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Lobi, the 


HE Creek of Blood!” Lobi exclaimed as he 
caught sight of the surface of a red-water creek 
beside which the expedition was pitching camp 
‘Creek of Blood!” he repeated vehemently. ‘ Bad 
sign, better go on. Camp here, somebody pretty soon die!”” 

The long, snaky line of Major Blake’s expedition had 
wiggled deeper and deeper into the heart of the towering 
South American jungle, exploring the hidden continent. 
The twenty-four black porters with heavy bundles of 
equipment on their heads had been following each other, 
hour after hour— 
day after day— 
through the tangled 
undergrowth, stoop ey 
ing under the 
branches of the trees, 
trying ceaselessly to 
guide their hinder 
ing headloads safely 
through the tangle 
of the forest barri- 
cade which hung 
about them. 

No sign had been 
seen of hostile In- 
dians. Lobi, the 
Carib, so far as Jack 
Blake and his father 
could know, was 
friendly. True, they 
knew that he had 
been sent out origi 
nally from the Indian 
village to murder 
them—to kill them 
with a poisoned 
spear because the 
Akawoia tribe be- 
lieved the white men 
had_ killed Lobi’s 
brother Mauri. In 
fact Mauri had been 
stricken with fever, 
and in trying to 
save him, Major 
Blake had made him 
swallow some quinine pills, and had given him finally two 
injections of a quinine hyperdermic. In spite of every- 
thing the white men could do Mauri had died, and the 
story had travelled back to the village by other Indian 
guides, who had forthwith run away, that Mauri had been 
forced to eat poison and had been attacked with a poisonous 
needle by the white chief, and had died. 

Lobi had been sent out to take the blood revenge. He had 
followed the expedition for days waiting for the right moment. 
{nd, had not fate stepped in his way, he might have done so. 
But he was taken with the fever, even as Mauri had been, 
and became so weak that when the moment came, and he 
jumped from behind a tree and lunged at Jack, he missed his 
footing and fell to the ground at Jack’s feet unable to move. 
He was brought into the camp and Major Blake fed him 
quinine in large doses, and finally gave him several injections 
of the hyperdermic needle. And Lobi lived—much to his 
own surprise. 
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One hundred miles they 
had gone in ten days 


\ HEN he realized that he had not died when the pills were 
forced down his throat, and even when the shiny needle 
was stuck into his flesh, Lobi seemed vaguely surprised. To 
make a long story short he regained his strength quickly, and 
came to realize, so Jack and Major Blake hoped, that it was 
the fever, and not the pills or needle, that had killed Mauri. 

When he had gained his strength he refused to go back to 
the village, as he was an outcast if he did not avenge his 
brother’s death. He had begged the white men to let him go 
with them, and take Mauri’s place. His wish was granted. 

Major Blake had led the way, cutting a narrow trail into 
the matted forest as he straightened his course, always due 
south. Lobi, the Carib had followed close at his heels, slash- 
ing the thin trail wider with his great curved machette. 
Indeed, Lobi had worked with the utmost diligence since he 
had recovered fully from the jungle fever. Lobi did not mind 
the work. Ordinarily of course, had he been travelling alone, 
he would not have cut any definite trail through the jungle. 
He would, after the Indian fashion, have merely nicked a 
few tree trunks with his slender hunting knife, bent and 
broken a few branches here and there to mark the trail for 
him in case he wanted to return the same way. 




















By William La Varre 


Illustrated by Morgan Stinemetz 


He would have been able to twist and wriggle his half naked 
body through the green jungle, freely like a copper shadow. 
But the white men, clad in thick boots, with large automatics 
swinging heavily from their hips, and loose clothing which 
caught easily in the jungle thickets, and the giant coal-faced 
men who were the burden bearers, could not slip as easily 
through the jungle as might a native tribesman. Therefore 
Lobi had cut back and forth, day after day, driving the 
wedging trail into the jungle. 

One behind another the grunting porters had twisted through 
the narrow trail in the forest, each one 
of them chopping mechanically, as he 
passed, against the vine-bound jungle— 
cutting here and there with huge curved 
knives, which were their only weapons. 
Jack Blake had brought up 
the rear, carrying his Win- 
chester thrown across the 
crook of his left arm, and, 
during the last few hours, 






he had been walking un- 
steadily under the weight 
of a black panther which 
he had shot. 

The black beast had jumped at him from a weedy thicket 
as he passed—must have lain in wait for the last man, and 
let the others pass. He had overestimated the distance and 
jumped clear over Jack. Jack had fired as the beast fell on 
the ground. 


NE HUNDRED miles they had gone in ten days—ten 

miles laboriously gained each day—only one mile every 
hour! And now they were in camp on the edge of a red water 
creek, the Creek of Blood, as Lobi had named it, that ran down 
from a distant mountain range. The color was due to the 
iron in the mountain rock. Behind them a few paces was 
another stream, smaller and with crystal clear water, as 
cool and sparkling as a mountain brook. The blacks had 
pitched camp between the two creeks, sighing with a double 
sense of security. The creeks protected the camp on two 
sides from invasion by hostile men or beasts, leaving only 
two sides to be guarded during the night by sentinel fires. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and according to custom, they would 
camp over Sunday, resting, picking chiggers from their flesh 
and getting their duffle rearranged. 

After skinning the black panther, Jack gave the flesh to 
some of the porters to eat, stretched the skin over a small 
smoke fire, and started toward the clear water creek to take 
a bath. 

‘Better look out for the fish!’’ Major Black cautioned. 

Remembering his father’s description of the vicious fish 
that lived in the tropical waters, Jack hesitated for a moment 
after he had slipped out of his dirty clothes, paused a minute 
on the edge of the pool before diving. Certainly there was 
no visible sign of fish. The water was very clear. You could 
look down through six or seven feet of liquid crystal and see 
the white rocks on the bottom. “It’s perfectly safe!” Jack 
thought to himself. Crouching down, he prepared to dive. 

A strong hand reached out from behind him suddenly and 
grasped his shoulder. It was Lobi. 
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arib Guide 


“‘What’s the matter?” Jack grunted, startled somewhat by 
the unexplained appearance of the Indian. 

““No!” Lobi exclaimed. “‘ Perai kill!” 

““Where?” Jack asked. 


OR answer Lobi chucked a strip of bloody panther meat 
upon the water. A score of white fins shot across the creek 
from a secluded corner twenty feet away—others followed, 
score after score until the water where the meat had fallen 
was churned into a foam-covered maelstrom. The chunk of 
panther flesh was torn to pieces instantly. Then the fish, 
aroused by blood lust, began to attack one another, com- 
menced ripping each other with their ugly undershot jaws. 

“Ugh!” Jack gasped, ‘“‘The dirty cannibals!” 

The crystal stream became red with the tint of blood and 
speckled with scarlet froth. Lobi was gazing uneasily into 
the discolored water. 

‘Bad sign!” he half whispered. ‘‘Water turn blood color! 
Death coming!” 

““That’s foolish,” Jack suggested. ‘You're superstitious!” 

*“No, me know,” Lobi insisted. ‘‘One blood creek one side, 
one blood creek another side, very bad sign. Somebody die 
sure!” 

Major Blake had come over to watch the fight, with all 
the blacks crowding along the rim of the pool, looking at the 
bloody water with amazement, and with joyous excitement. 

“Only two left!” 
Major Blake  esti- 
mated. The water 
was covered with 
torn fins and stringy 
pieces of flesh and 
scales, but only two 
living combatants 
remained. 

*‘“Now there’s 
only one!” Jack 
exclaimed when, in 
another instant, one 
of the two remain- 
ing demons sank 
from view and a 
scrawny reflection 
of chewed off fins, 
victor of the ugly 
battle, struggled 
weakly across the 
; ; ' surface of the creek 

eg - into the distant 
shadows. 

“He got fo hide 
hisself,”’ one of the blacks giggled boisterously, “til de fin 
grow out agin!” 

“‘What’s the matter?” Major Blake, conscious that Lobi 
was mumbling to himself, had asked the question. 

Lobi shook his head vigorously. ‘‘White water turn red 
Too much bad sign. Bye an’ bye somebody die!” 

Jack looked at Major Blake and winked; each tried not to 
smile or show outwardly that they didn’t attach serious 
importance to Lobi’s fears. 

“‘Superstition!” Jack whispered to his father as they walked 
back to camp. “Are primitive people always superstitious?” 

“Usually. Primitive people struggle always to find some 
kind of a god to worship—some kind of a god which they can 
see. They pay particular attention to natural phenomena, and 
to unusual happenings, believing that they are signs pointing 
to something or other that is going to happen. Primitive man 
lives much in the future.” 


Baw three types of human beings represented by the white 
men, the blacks, and Lobi the aboriginal native, were left 
with different impressions and quite different reactions from 
the Perai fight. Jack and Major Blake were interested in it 
primarily from a scientific standpoint, finding it remarkable 
that fish fought so viciously, eating each other, making a 
mental note that here was definite evidence that some species 
of fish were cannials. The blacks talked long and boister- 
ously about the fight, rejoicing in the bloody recollections. 
They were interested as they would have been about a bull 
fight, or a cock fight, where there would be plenty of bloodshed. 
Lobi, on the other hand, regarded the fight as something that 
had been brought about by the Jungle god to be a sign that a 
human being was going to die. The fight, in his mind, was 
merely a sign that death was near. Lobi forgot that it was his 
own hand that had brought on the terrific fight—he had 
thrown the panther meat into the water and started all the 
trouble. 
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T GREW dark in the jungle quickly. Jack had been surprised 


to find that the forest was an intensely alive place. Even 
1en it had been physically silent as it was now, there seemed 

, be an intangible echo that kept pulsing through his head. 
smetimes it seemed almost as if he had been gifted with 
me strange ability to hear things that were not ordinarily 
idible, like the chattering of army ants, or the muffled 
cathing of the living wood in the giant trees, sometimes when 
real sound could be distinguished, or classified, and nothing 
alive could be seen, Jack still felt the pulsing voice of the 
jungle, droning insistently, as though the trees of the jungle 
were carrying on a vague monotone conversation, whispering 
umong themselves, perhaps over this intrusion of the strange 
men. The jungle, on a night like this was pitch black, with 
the tree-tops so matted overhead that no star could be seen, 

yr even a 
glimpse he had 
of the full trop- 
ical moon. 

As Jack 
swung back and 
forth in his 
hammock _ his 
thoughts were 
almost entirely 
given to Lobi. 
Although he 
failed to under- 
stand them 
Jack had been 
greatly in- 
terested in all 
the trivial little 
things which 
Lobi did. Jack 
remembered 
that he had 
thought it 
would be © in- 
teresting-like a 
mysterious ex- 
periment—to 
follow Lobi’s 
example and 
rub his own 
forehead with 
some Komag 
leaves and an 
old tigers nose 
each night, just 
as Lobi did, to 
keep the Dark 
Devils, as Lobi 
called them, 
away during the 


night; to pro- {ys 
tect him while _— 
he slept. Jack 


wondered if, in 

a little way, living in the jungle had not had some influence 
already on him—if he was not gently, but never the less surely, 
becoming fond of primitive things. What about the vague 
desires that sometimes came to him to take part in the same 
things Lobi did? Hadn’t he stayed awake at night to listen 
to Lobi chant the native prayer song; hadn’t he even learned 
it word for word so that he could hum it to himself? Didn’t he 
sing it secretly to himself every night now, almost as if it had 
become a religion to him also? And Jack wondered why it was 
that quite often he had a peculiar desire to get rid of his 
clothes. So many nights he hadewatched Lobi, as the smooth 
skinned native went about h*. duties in the camp. His 
bronze body was lit up by the dancing shadows and the light 
of the cook fires, the scarlet loin cloth ablaze in picturesque 
contrast to the dark jungle. Yes, at such moments Jack had 
felt a secret desire to leave his clothes in his duffle bag and just 
wear a red loin cloth. He liked the idea of his white skin 
becoming tanned to a savage brown. 


ND Lobi, sitting on the log beside his fire was thinking in 
a curiously coincident vein about the white men. He 
wanted to wear clothes like they did—to throw away the red 
loin-cloth forever. Every day he was becoming more and 
more self-conscious about his nakedness. He wanted to wear 
pants and a long sleeved shirt like Jack and Major Blake. He 
recollected also that the white-men did not sit around the fire 
at night chanting prayer songs to keep the devils away. He 
decided that he wouldn’t chant devil resisting prayer songs 
any more at night. Lobi, although he did not understand 
them entirely, he wanted to be just like the white men; he 
secretly wondered if he could make his skin as. white as theirs. 
He made up his mind that he was going to listen intently and 
learn as much of their language as possible, so that he could 
understand them when they were talking to each other—so 
that he could ask them the many things that he wanted to 
KNOW. 
Seven fires had been lighted encircling the camp, with 
the canvas shelters and net hammocks slung in the center. 
lhe blacks had finished their supper of panther meat 
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Instantly he jerked his arm backward over his shoulder twisting his b 





and mandioca. Most of them lay swinging in their ham- 
mocks. Two were hunched up beside one of the sentinel 
fires roasting a small monkey ona stick. Lobi sat on a log 
on the edge of the fire glow beside a little flame, his arms 
folded around his knees as though he weme dreaming a far 
away dream. 

“Gosh, that was a narrow escape from the Perai!”’ Jack 
remarked reminiscently as he and his father were getting into 
their hammocks, which had been stretched side by side 
under the trees. On nights when there was no danger of 
rain, the white men slept in the open under the trees, and 
did not have their tent cloths stretched. “If it hadn’t 


been for Lobi’s quickness I’d haVe jumped in—been torn to 
pieces—Ugh!” 
“Lobi saved you from that,” Major Blake acknowledged. 
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Gazing casually over the shadowy circle of little fires and over 
the swaying hammocks he suddenly realized that Lobi’s 
hammock was empty. This brought him to his senses. 
Almost unconsciously his hand gripped the butt of his pistol, 
strapped to the head of his hammock. 

Major Blake turned in his hammock. 

“Dad!” Jack whispered uneasily. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Lobi is gone!”’ 

“Gone?” Major Blake repreated, raising himself quickly 
out of his hammock and inspecting the camp. 

No sooner had Jack begun to speak than out of the dark- 
ness of the jungle was visible a shadowy form, and in 
another moment they beheld Lobi, walking back into the 
fire glow. He was apparently unaware that they were awake; 
yet they knew 
that he must 
have heard 
them talking. 
He began to 
climb into his 
hammock 
again, jab- 
bing the 
point of his 
heavy machette 
into the ground 
beside him. 
Major Blake 
called to him. 

“Hey Lobi, 
where did you 
go?” 

Lobi seemed 
to hesitate— 
hesitated so 
long that Major 
Blake called 
out in sharper 
tones. “TI say 
there, where— 
did—you— 
GO!” 

"ro 
Lobi answered 
noncommitally. 

““What for?” 
Major Blake 
asked. 

Lobi_ _hesi- 
tated again. 
“Find out if 
water still 
blood color!” 
he grunted gut- 
turally. 


creek.” 





ody like a 
‘‘When you went off toward the creek I noticed that Lobi 
watched you go, and then suddenly followed you. I didn’t 
quite understand his move and I followed him—somehow I 
had a vague suspicion that he might not be up to any 
good. He walked naturally enough, but his movements 
were such that he made no sound.” 

“Ves, he scared me,” Jack acknowledged,” when he grabbed 
my shoulder. I bet I jumped a mile! I’ve often noticed that 
about him creeping up like that when I think I’m alone. 
Sometimes it’s really spooky how close he gets before I notice 
him!” 

““Ves, I’ve had the impression that he was watching me all 
the time,” Major Blake acknowledged. 

There was a moment’s silence while Jack and Major Blake 
tried to clear their minds of suspicion. 

“Have you ever noticed,”’ Jack asked,” how he seems to be 
hoarding his rations; he never eats all the rice or mandioca, 
or salt beef or sugar we give him. He only cooks part of it 
and puts the rest into that old flour bag. 

“Yes, I have,” Major Blake answered. 

“Do you think. .. .” 

“T don’t think,” Major Blake interrupted pointedly. 
“Always wait until you have something definite. Maybe he 
is just conservative, and is laying aside, like these natives 
always do, against unknown need.” 

“Maybe so!” Jack responded. But it was clear that in 
Jack’s mind he was pondering, as to some degree did Major 
Blake, the possibility that the Indian was really thinking still 
of his vengeance. Had he given up entirely all thought of 
avenging his brother’s death? Jack hoped that Lobi had 
become convinced of their innocence. And to tell the truth, 
Jack had no definite reason to believe that Lobi had not 
joined them in the most friendly manner. He had no reason 
to disbelieve this. Perhaps it was only the mysterious spell 
of the jungle, which made him always on the alert against 
imaginary evils and dangers. 

An hour or more must have been droused away when Jack 
woke up suddenly, vaguely aware that something was irregular 
in the camp. Major Blake’s deep breathing was distinct. 


— — “T don’t be- 
ball pitcher. lieve him,’’ 
Jack whispered. 


‘He was up to some mischief!” 

Jack felt that he would not sleep any more that night. Helay 
for some time trying to settle his thoughts about Lobi. Cer- 
tainly it seemed as if much circumstantial evidence of intended 
mischief was being built up out of Lobi’s peculiar actions. 


ARLY in the morning, when the first light of dawn was 
seeping down through the damp jungle roof, Jack heard 
his father 1ise from his hammock, and watched him take a 
bucket and go down to the edge of the reddish stream. As his 
eyes were following Major Blake and as his father prepared to 
douce cold water, dipped from the stream and poured over his 
body, Jack became conscious that Lobi too had risen from his 
hammock. Yes, Lobi had slipped cautiously out of his 
hammock without so much as a sound, had instantly grabbed 
his large machette and was actually creeping down behind the 
white man. Jack’s heart began to beat furiously. Still lying 
in his hammock and with as little movement as possible Jack 
drew his automatic out of its holster and trained the muzzle 
unevenly on the Indian, watching intently every move. 
What was the Indian up to? 

Major Blake had dipped down into the stream and was 
pouring the first bucket of water over his body, taking his 
customary early morning bath, when Lobi stopped short in his 
tracks. Instantly, and without moving his feet, he jerked 
his arm backward over his shoulder, twisting his body into 
a spasmodic bundle, like a twirling ball pitcher. In another 
second his heavy machette cut through the air, flung swifter 
than the eye could follow it. Jack had squeezed the hand 
that held his automatic. The deafening report split the 
silence of the forest and drowned the singing of the knife 
blade. But in exactly the same second as he pressed the 
trigger, Jack had caught sight of something else. He swung 
his gun a little to the left and let go three quick shots! Ten 
feet over his father’s head he had caught the ugly gleam of 
a giant snake, coiled in the tree, already lowering its ugly 
head preparing to strike first and then fall out of the tree 
upon his father! It was the sight of the snake that accounted 

(Continued on page 38) 
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VERY boy who has read anything about Indians, 

knows that one of the favorite diversions of the 

Red Men is feasting. Strange as it may seem con- 

sidering the number of stories that have been written 

about Indians, there is hardly ever a description that states 

specifically the kinds of food served and still less gives any 

idea of the methods of its preparation. Just why such in- 
teresting information should be left out, we can but guess. 

There are many occasions during summer 
trips to the woods and lakes when a knowl- 
edge of Indian cooking would add greatly 
to the pleasure of some particular event. 
It will be possible for a group of boys to 
duplicate most of the Indian dishes here 
described. Practically all the necessary 
supplies can be procured at any well-stocked 
grocery or meat market. 

The easiest and probably the best known 
method of cooking employed by the Indians 
was the broiling of meat over the coals. 
It is not, strictly speaking, a true Indian 
invention, having been used by all races of 
men in all ages, and is probably as old as the 
use of fire itself. It was the Indians favorite 
way of cooking the ribs of the larger game 
animals. It is only necessary to mention in 
connection with this style of cooking that 
the beginner is apt to be in a hurry. Too 
much fire burns the meat on the outside, 
cooks only a small layer and leaves the 
center raw. My brothers and I learned this 
truth by bitter experience. “ Bitter” because 
it so accurately describes the taste of burned 
meat. 

We began when we were quite young to 
broil chickens and rabbits over the fire. 
Sometimes it was to make a lunch beside 
a fishing or swimming-hole, and at other 
times, just to be doing something different. 
The rabbits we caught in the woods by trap 
or chased with dogs. The chickens came from 
the few flocks owned by the Indians around 


the owner’s knowledge or consent. It was 
almost impossible to eat the first chicken 
that my brothers and I cooked in this manner. 
Our father would probably have been glad 
to instruct us in the art, but in view of the 
fact that the hen belonged to our mother, 
we did not feel like asking him. However we 
soon acquired a working knowledge through 
several experiments, and the advice of some of our older 
friends. 

There are several other methods the boys used at different 
times in preparing an impromptu lunch. Such methods were 
used in the old days by hunters and warriors. They are in- 
teresting because it is possible to cook without utensils except 
perhaps a knife. Game could usually be killed with rifle, 
or bow and arrow. There were wild potatoes, wild onions, 
and many other edible roots in the forest and on the prairie. 
In some instances it was possible to steal squashes and corn 
from the enemy villages or from white settlers. 

As boys we used these methods when far from home or else 
too interested in some game or sport to walk or ride several 
miles for something to eat. A favorite diversion in the summer 
time was an all-day swimming party. We would take a lot 
of green corn along and cook it for the mid-day meal. I think 
our favorite way of cooking it was by roasting it in the sand, 
probably because it required less work than any other method. 
To do this we would dig a hole in the sand or dirt, and build 
a fire in it. When the sides and the bottom of the hole had 
become well heated and the fire had died down, we would rake 
out the hot coals and ashes, and put the green corn in with the 
husks on. Over this we put some cold ashes or sand and then 
raked the hot ashes and coals over the top. Sometimes when 
we were in a hurry and did not have time to properly heat the 
hole before placing the corn in it, we would build a small fire 
over the top. Potatoes and squashes were cooked in the same 
way. The squashes were put in whole and took considerably 
longer to cook. Fish cooked in this way were first wrapped 
in green leaves. I once saw a friend of mine cook a young 
rabbit in this manner. He skinned and cleaned it, then 
wrapping it thoroughly in green corn husks, and deposited 
it in the heated hole. A favorite way of cooking eggs and 
potatoes was to coat each egg (or potato) with sticky mud 
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about an inch thick and place them in the hot ashes at the 
edge of the fire. 


HERE was a way of boiling food, without other utensils 
except an axe or a knife, which we boys did not use, but 
was described to me by my grandmother. It belonged to an 
older generation. My grandmother said that when she was 
young the girls would go out fishing and would cook the fish 
immediately by boiling them in the 
following manner. With an axe or a 
knife a rectangular piece of slippery 
elm bark was cut. (I do not know 
whether other kinds of bark would be 
satisfactory or not.) The edges were 
turned up to form a box-shaped vessel, 
the excess at the corners being folded 
around the ends, and tied in this 
position. The outside of this vessel 
was coated with clay, half to three- 
quarters of an inch thick. The vessel 
could now be filled with water and 
set directly on the fire. The bark 
being in one piece held the water and 
the coating of clay kept it from burn- 
ing. My grandmother said that these 
vessels were never used a second time. 
When a war or hunting party 
wanted to travel fast, they carried 
special foods with them, that were 
very nourishing and at the same time 
were neither heavy nor occupied much 
space. The easiest of these to make is 
“parched corn.” For this use either 
shelled corn or dry whole hominy. 
This is parched by putting it into a 
pan over the coals and stirring it from 
— time to time until it turns golden 
a brown and darker. Perhaps an easier 
way to accomplish this would be to 
4 use a regular pop-corn popper. This 
< & 
rd 
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parched corn is now reduced to a 
y coarse meal. In the old days the 
. Indians did this in a mortar or on a 
grinding-stone. When I was a boy 
we made it by grinding it through a 
little hand-mill that our mother used 
to grind coffee. Sometimes the In- 
dians added a little maple sugar to it. 
White or brown sugar answers the 
purpose very well, but it must be used 
sparingly because too much will spoil 
the flavor. It can be eaten dry and followed with a drink of 
water, which was the way that we boys ate it. An unusual 
way was to mix it with cold water as a kind of cold soup. The 
favorite way of the hunter and warrior of old, when possible, 
was to put it into boiling water to make a broth. (About one 
spoonful to a pint of water.) It is dangerous to eat too much 
of it, especially dry, as it is liable to swell in the stomach. I 
should advise not more than a very small handful at one time, 
measured in the hand of the person who eats it. 

Another of these special nourishing foods was ‘‘ Pemmican.” 
This was made by pounding dried meat in a mortar until it was 
reduced to shreds. Fat and marrow were melted and poured 
over it. It was packed into skin bags and would keep a long 
time. Sometimes it was flavored with 
dried fruit, such as choke or June berries. 





RIED meat, I regret to say, is almost 

a thing of the past. Gone, because 

the conditions which required meat to be 
cured in this fashion no longer exist. 
In the days of long ago (that is up to 
about sixty years ago) the Indians of the 
Mississippi Valley made two hunting 
trips each year out on to the great plains 
for the purpose of killing buffalo. The special object of these 
trips being to get a supply of hides and dried meat. The hides 
were used for clothing, teepee coverings, and many other 
things. The meat was dried and packed away for future use. 
The drying of the meat was often referred to as “jerking” 
and the product as “jerked meat.” Probably because of the 
way of cutting the meat in order to dry it, which was with the 
grain, that is lengthways of the muscles, instead of across the 
grain as the modern butcher cuts steak. It is by far the easier 
method of cutting meat, a fact worthy of consideration by a 
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person using a stone-knife, and after the cut has been started 
it can, almost literally, be jerked to pieces. All that I ever 
saw “‘jerked’”’ was cut into pieces about the size of a man’s 
hand, which, when dried was only about half this size. 


‘Tt buffalo were all gone before I was born (except in 
parks) but some of the Indians at the agency still cured 
beef in this fashion. The old method was to hang it on racks 
of poles in the sun, and usually there was a slow fire built under 
it. My aunt was quite modern in her method, which consisted 
of stretching a piece of fine chicken wire on a frame about three 
feet above the ground (like a table) and laying the meat on this 
with a slow fire under it. The Indians dried all kinds of meat 
in this manner, even wild ducks, which were first split open. 
Meat cured in this way will keep a long time if thoroughly 
dried; however, when it is intended for use within a week or 
two it is best not to extract all the moisture. The smoke from 
the fire gives it a most delicious flavor. I can say from personal 
experience that a piece of dried meat makes a very good noon- 
day lunch or a lunch between meals. 

When the Indians were at home they had at their command 
not only a greater variety of supplies but also different kinds 
of cooking utensils. The Indians have used iron pots and 
kettles so long that there are but few individuals who remem- 
ber when they used anything else. (Except perhaps in the 
southwest.) Hence we need hardly consider such primitive 
methods as cooking by dropping hot rocks into the food to be 
cooked. However it is not so complicated as may seem. The 
rocks, usually round and smooth, are heated in the fire. 
They are withdrawn from the fire and washed to remove the 
ashes and dirt and to cool the outside to a certain extent. 
They are now put into the food and it is constantly stirred, 
for the same reason that food on a hot stove is stirred; that is, 
to keep it from scorching. When the rocks become cool they 
are removed and more hot rocks are added. 

It will be noticed that a great many of the Indian dishes 
are in the form of thick soups or stews. The reason for this 
is that frying and baking are somewhat complicated as com- 
pared with boiling over an open fire. The simplest way to 
prepare a meal is to put the meat and vegetables into a pot 
over a slow fire and let them boil until tender enough to be 
eaten. 


HE following is a most delicious dish and like so many 

other Indian dishes is a whole meal in itself. The propor- 
tions are only approximate and may be varied to suit the taste. 
Two pounds of meat (I prefer beef having some fat) a cup of 
dry brown or red beans, and three cups of whole or cracked 
dry hominy. The meat is cut in pieces about twice the size of 
a walnut and the three ingredients are boiled together until 
tender. If the beans are old they will take longer to cook and 
should be started before the meat and hominy are added. If 
salt is to be used it should be added when the stew is about 
half done, and cooked in. It will be necessary to add water 
from time to time and the finished dish should be of the con- 
sistency of medium thick stew. 

This is a real Indian dish, employing only ingredients which 
have been available to the Indian from time immemorial. 
Practically every tribe within the bounds of the United States 
practised agriculture to some extent. They raised corn, beans, 
pumpkins, and squashes. There were many varieties of beans, 
mostly brown or red, which in my opinion have a far better 
taste than white ones. The corn was in several colors: red, 
yellow, white, blue, and calico (variegated). 

Hominy is made by soaking matured 
corn in a mixture of wood ashes and water. 
(The active element of this is ordinary 
lye.) This causes each grain of corn to 
loose its hard outer shell or hull, which is 
washed out by using quantities of water. 
These whole grains of corn with the hull 
removed are dried and are known as 
“whole dried hominy.” If this whole 
hominy is put into a mortar and slightly 
broken up it is called “cracked hominy” 
and if it is reduced to a coarse meal it is known as “hominy 
grits.” 

These mortars were made of a section of a log with a 
somewhat hemispherical hole, either in one end or in the 
side. The pestles for use with these mortars were of wood 
or stone. In the southwest, perhaps even better results were 
accomplished with a grinding-stone generally known as a 
“metate.” 

Whole or cracked hominy can also be cooked by boiling in 
water until tender. The water is drained from it and it is put 
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into a frying pan in which several slices of bacon 
have been fried to extract the grease and the 
hominy is fried until it turns slightly brown, 
when it is ready to eat. A modern way of 
eating this fried hominy is by putting sugar 
and cream over it, like a breakfast food. 

A very good soup was made by adding to the 
water in which meat had been boiled a small 
quantity of hominy grits. An unusual flavor 
was given this if a small quantity of crushed 
nut meats were added. Soups were sometimes 
flavored with wild onions. 

Green corn was prepared in many ways, the 
most common being boiled on the cob (which 
needs no explanation) and roasted on the cob 
(one method has already been described). 
Fried green corn is made by scraping the green 
corn from the cob and frying it in fat. The 
well-known dish of “succotash”’ is of Indian 
origin and consists of green corn and green 
shelled beans. 

There are two kinds of green corn bread 
which are easy to make and are worth trying. 
Leaf bread (an Iroquois dish) is made by 
cutting or scraping the green corn from the 
cob and beating or mashing it until it becomes 
apaste. This paste is made into a roll about an 
inch or more in diameter and four or five inches 
long. This roll is laid on a large piece of corn- 
husk lengthways and rolled up in it (some- 
what like a tamale); more husks are wrapped 
around the outside in the same direction as the 
first and the whole is securely tied. These 
rolls are dropped into boiling water and are 
cooked for about forty-five minutes. They are 
eaten hot with butter or bacon grease. In 
certain parts of the southwest they make a 
“green corn tamale” which is very similar to 
the above, except that it is steamed in place of 
boiled and hence does not need to be tied. For 
the second kind of green corn bread, it is best 
to use corn that is too hard for use as “ roasting 
ears.” It is scraped or cut from the cob, beaten 
or mashed into a paste, and baked in a shallow 
dripping pan. (The addition of an egg or two 
will improve it.) 

The Indians cured green corn for winter use 
by the following method. It was gathered 
when in the milk (roasting ear stage), and 
boiled on the cob. When cold it was shelled 
and put out in the sun to dry. It was taken 
in at night and put out again the next day. 
This continued until all the moisture had 
evaporated out of it. It is not a complicated 
method, but takes too much time for most 
boys to attempt it. However it is often possible 
to buy it from the Indians. 

Dried corn soup is made by cooking this 
dried corn with some kind of meat. It is 
especially good if the dried smoked meat, 
already described, is used. 

An unusual bean soup was made by crushing 
brown or red beans in a mortar and cooking 
with meat. (The result will be the same if the 
beans are partially cooked and then mashed.) 

The Indians raised quantities of pumpkins 
and squashes, but the recipes for cooking them 
are in general too complicated for a group of 
boys to attempt to duplicate them. (Except, 
baking in a pit, already described.) They 
were cured for winter use by drying in the sun. 
In order to do this they were cut into long 
strings (spirally) and hung over a pole, or cut 
into squares and threaded onto a string. This 
dried pumpkin or squash was put into soups 
or stews and was sometimes boiled and eaten 
with deer’s fat (butter now-a-days) and maple 
sugar. 

These few recipes will give some little indica- 
tion of the many ways the Indians had of pre- 
paring their food. Early writers comment on 
the number of ways of cooking corn and 
enumerate twenty to forty methods. 

One or two meals a day was the regular order, 
but there was usually a pot of soup or stew 
over the fire, so that any one who was hungry 
could go and eat. Visitors were always offered 
food and it was a breach of etiquette to refuse 
to eat. 

When distinguished guests came to a village 
a great feast was prepared for them. Special 
ceremonies were always attended with feasts. 
Every variety that the larder possessed was 
served on these occasions. I remember a 
certain feast, after a dance, when my grand- 
mother counted seven kinds of game, besides 
six kinds of meat from domesticated animals. 
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A Brownie gets the Picture 


Ninety-seven knots and. just two hands 
—no wonder everybody laughed but 
Spence. He had to smile though, when 
he saw the picture you and your Brownie 


made. 
As a matter of fact, most of the pictures 


in that album of yours are almost as inter- 
esting to the rest of the gang as they are 
to you. 


A Brownie 1s easy to work—right from the 
start—and it costs as little as $2. 


Let your dealer show you 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 
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ow-wat the Ambitious 


OW-WAT the dragon-fly, tightened his grip 
on the reed tip. A few inches below him 
hung a hideous shell of dull, transparent, chi- 


tinous skin, empty and malformed, the hard 





ening mold which only a short while before had covered 


his body. It was with difficulty that he 
could bring himself to gaze upon this 
awful monstrosity. Yet for weeks he 


had been just like that; it was incon- 





vable vet true 
The thought sent a shiver thrilling 
through Mow 


palpitating 














ibdomen the movement 
1ad_ set internal ma- 
chinery cid, crumpled 
ings be For a moment 
ie felt a ying pair like blood 
flowi <d fingers, and 
then tl , flattened out 
more he shuddere " vet again; 

and with every vibration his narrow 


1 
iwl-like body lengthened and his four 
wings widened, extended, and grew 
smoother. Finally his convulsions ceased; 
he drew a sigh of relief. Full growth had 
come to him 

And thereafter for an hour the dragon- 


fly clung to his perch, a perfectly formed 


insect, beautiful in his metallic sheen. 
The fierce June sun warmed his body, 
dried the segments of his abdomen, and 
strengthened the network of veins in 
his wings for their future duty of bearing 
him aloft. He felt grateful to the sun. 

Mow-wat prepared to enter into his 
new phase of life with a zest quite un- 
known to his former incarnation. The 
air tasted sweet and fresh to his un- 
accustomed sacs; it carried with it a 
joyful buoyancy quite different to that 
with which he had been familiar in the 
stagnant sea just left behind. It instilled 
within him many ambitions—to eat, to 
fight, to give chase, to explore. Instinct 
informed him that he was a giant among 
insects, that in the air he was to be 
overlord of all creation—at least so he 
read his desires, and the thought made 
his body swell with pride. Thoygh some 
what awed by the denseness of the 
jungle of reeds that encompassed him 
and the vast, almost terrifying, height of 
the shrubs and alders that fringed the 
pool, he drove them from his mind with 
a shrug, and stared up at the deep ceru 
lean blue of the sky. The sky seemed to 
call to him, to beckon him to take wing 
at once. And why not? Was he not 
the true master of the air? He felt that 
he was. 

Mow-wat rose from the reed with a 
rattle of stiffened wings. Though a 
trifle unsteady at first, he quickly learned 
the knack. This was the life! Poising a moment a few feet 
above the pool, as if to bid it a last farewell, he shot sky- 
ward. He had come into his own. 

Then sixty seconds later he again paused, glanced down, 
and smiled a soft, supercilious smile at the poor world be- 
neath. He was at home; never again would he touch claw to 
earth-bound things. The pool, which so recently had seemed 
a veritable ocean, had turned into a mere puddle scarcely 
noticeable, the cat-tails had shrunk to the size of tiny, in- 
finitesimal blades of grass; the trees and shrubs which had 
towered so high, now were mere undulations in the flat land- 
scape that spread everywhere below; and the sky lay before 
him—all his own! He was free. 

With a triumphant crackle of wings the dragon-fly slanted 
still higher. His pride knew no bounds. He was the lord 
of it all, earth and heavens combined. He was the king! 
And now like true royalty, he must seek out his humble sub- 
jects that he might laugh at them. He soared pompously off. 

Swish! A dark soot-gray body shot down from the sky 


with a sound like that of a whistling projectile. Startled in ’ 


spite of himself, Mow-wat bounced upward. There he 
hovered motionless, overwhelmed with surprise, not a little 
alarmed, and considerably piqued by the presence of this 
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agile creature in his imperial domain—if it did not have a 
care they might collide; and, indeed, such actually seemed 
the creature’s intent. What a way to treat a king! Mow-wat 
dodged just in time to avoid a head-on collision, and a gust 


of air sent him whirling sideways. 





Mow-wat turned sharp about and shot for the ground 


The dragon-fly did not linger. All in a fraction of a second 
his ambitions had flown. A single glimpse of that great 
wide bill, distended to its utmost capacity and which exposed 
an evil, red-looking maw that could only possibly be used 
for one thing, had been sufficient. Combat with such a 
terrible beast would be out of the question. Mow-wat turned 
sharp about and shot for the ground even faster than he had 
climbed, with the chimney swift close upon his track. If 
such were to be his subjects Mow-wat surrendered his kingdom 
at once. 


ONCERNING his flight to earth the dragon-fly forever 
remained hazy. He remembered having received a sharp 
peck on the abdomen which caused considerable pain, but 
which fortunately produced no lasting harm. Vaguely it 
lingered in his mind that the awful bird time after time had 
rushed upon him from the flank, but somehow he had managed 
to dodge each lunge. Then, with all hope vanquished, he had 
slid forward, head downward, and accomplished a perfect 
nose-dive into the nearest tree-top. 
He presently regained his senses to discover himself bal- 
anced upon a sheltered oak leaf, more dead than alive from 
fright. For several minutes he remained there, motionless 


and exhausted, suppressing his tremors as best he could, for 
fear that they might be noticed by his pursuer. Dolefully 
he communed with himself, and quite mournfully he was 
forced to admit that, after all, the supremacy of the air was 
hardly worth while. He must seek other regions to conquer. 

But Mow-wat was not one to dwell for 
long upon his wrongs. Like many 
another insect, he had been born hungry. 
Always he had been a gourmand. In the 
old days, as an ugly, crawling larva, he 
had patiently combed the mud and 
slime of the pond bottom for unwary 
prey; hundreds of water-fleas, and even 
beetles, had fallen victim to the cravings 
of his stomach; and now his appetite 
seemed more overpowering tha 


1 ever 
before. Therefore, before ten minutes 
had elapsed, his fright had been for 
gotten and he was once more on the 
wing, skimming now close to the ground 





A broad meadow presently opened out 
before him, and as he advanced, in a 
zigzag, erratic course just above the 
daisy heads, a large lemon-yellow butter 
fly soared up from a tangle of grass 
This was quarry that Mow-wat instinc- 
tively knew that he could conquer. He 
banked suddenly, slanting his wings 
almost to the perpendicular, turned, and, 
with a furious clatter, charged headlong 
at his intended victim. The butterfly 
performed a graceful side-slip move 
ment and sped away; but instead of 
dropping down for shelter it sailed with 
apparent nonchalance off for higher 
altitudes. 

Mow-wat’s first thought was one of 
anger at this seeming snub to his mighti- 
ness; then he rattled his wings with 
delight. Though not yet an experienced 
hunter, he realized that the butterfly had 
made a serious blunder. Like a streak of 
iridescent light he darted above his 
victim and then launched himself straight 
for its tail. The next instant the pair 
were wrapped in furious battle ten feet 
above the meadow. 

Though not so large by far as its 
ravisher, the butterfly fought a gallant 
fight. With thrashing wings it strove 
to wrench free from the brutal jaws that 
had fastened upon its yielding abdomen. 
And for a moment it appeared as if it 
might succeed; a shower of fine, dust-like 
particles temporarily blinded Mow-wat, 
almost choked him, as the scale-laden 
wings beat at his body. His grip re- 
laxed, he shook himself, then lunged 
mce more. Now his mandibles seized 
upon one wing close to the point where 
it left the body, and with a sudden snip 
he cut through the joint. The butterfly 
staggered, the severed wing drifted 
downward; and a second later its maimed owner followed 
after it. Rattling lustily over his own prowess, Mow-wat 
hovered, then swooped. 

Having consumed the soft parts of his victim—which after 
all his labor he did not find of particular relish—he set out on 
further quest for food. Living prey was plentiful. Within 
two hours he had captured a dozen flies—these proved delicious 
—and had fought a serious battle with an enormous bumble- 
bee. Though victorious in this latter struggle, after having 
received one or two severe nips and narrowly escaping a 
death thrust from the bee’s murderous sting, he was forced 
to the conclusion that to gain supremacy over the denizens 
of the meadow he must continually fight. And in this he 
was nothing loath. He was bound to be king of something, 
even if he could not be lord of the sky. The inhabitants of 
the field needed a chief. 

The days now passed with swiftness. Slowly, steadily, by 
dint of continual feats of valor, Mow-wat made good his 
ambitious desire. In one short week he found himself ranked 
as a prince of the meadow, a bully of its lesser fry who fled 
or hid at the sound of his wings, a fearsome pirate, and a 
hated rival of others of his own kind. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Archery Supplies 
Where can I get archery supplies, bows, arrows, etc.2— 
Scout LyNN JOHNSON. 
Boy Scout Supply Dept., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. California Tackle Co., 2067 San Bruno Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Indian Bows 


1. Where can I find instructions to make an Indian bow and 
arrows? 

2. How could I make a flint arrowhead?—NorMAN RAUCH. 

1. Boys’ Lire, November, 1923. 

2. See Chapter 2, Dan Beard’s new book, “Camp and 
Trail Handy Book,” which will be out of printers’ hands this 
summer, J. B. Lippincott, publishers. 


Hello! 


What is Iroquois for hello?—Scout EDWARD STERN. 
Hadeesha. 


The International Handclasp 

In the scout handshake what is officially correct?—Scoutmaster 
Joun A. LEININGER. 

The Boy Scout handclasp is made with the left-hand. The 
three fingers represent the three parts of the Scout Oath, and 
the bent position of the thumb and the little finger represents 
the knot or tie that binds these parts together in a strong 
unity. One scout shakes hands with another by a good, warm 
handclasp, with the thumb and little finger clasped. around 
the other’s fingers. This left handclasp is used by every. 
country in the world, and the American scout can feel he is one 
of a world brotherhood when he offers his left hand to his 
brother scouts from abroad. 


White Feathers 


2. Hawk, Gthedo—(Omaha); little beaver, qhabezinga; 
woodpecker, wazhinga; big turtle, kehonga; porcupine, 
shagecka. 


Hard and Light 


What are the hardest and also the lightest woods?—Scout 
CLARENCE SITLER. 

Quebracho the heaviest and hardest. Balsa wood the 
lightest. Lignumbite comes from Guiana and Australia. 
Cocoabola from Burma. Balsa wood and quebracho from 
South America. 


Ax Throwing 


In what numbers of Boys’ LFF do you describe ax throwing?— 
HERBERT HALPERT. 
December, 1922. 


Written Indian 


Is there any written Indian language?—FRANK FLacc. 
Yes, Cherokee and Choctaw. 


To Catch a Hare 
. What is good rabbit trap bait? 
. What is best wood for rabbit trap? 
. What is rabbit hide worth?—Scout Wm. McArtTHurR. 
. Sweet apple, parsnip, carrot, turnip, etc. 
. Any wood. 
. Depends on condition, 25c to 4oc. 
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Flint Locks and Cap Rifles 
1. Where can I get a flint-lock or cap rifle? Cost. 
2. Are they still made in Europe?—Conway Purvis. 
1. Francis Bannerman, New York, Joe Kindid, York, 
Pa., Flint-lock about $35. Cap-locks about $r5. 
2. A few smooth bores, Belgian make, are for African 
native trade. 


Getting Your Bearings 


Where can I get information on how to find iongitude and 


latitude?—SELDEN B. HaDLey. 
Seascout Manual, Nautical Handbook, Engineering Hand- 
book, ask a sea captain or first-mate. Many ways. 


Map of Platte River 
Where can I get detail maps of the Platte River?—Scout 
CHARLES COAME. 
Geological Department, Washington, D. C., ask for index 
map of the locations you want, then local maps, 1oc each. 


Model Sail Ships 
Where can I get blue-prints for model sail-boats?-—DUNSTAN 
PERKINS. 
Boucher Inc., 415 Madison Ave., New York City, Rudder 
Pub. Co., 9 Murray St., N. Y. C. 


Want to Trade Butterflies? 


I have collected 150 species of California butterflies and 
will trade with scouts who are interested.—Eagle Scout JoHN 
GaRTH, 326 Moline Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


Indian Squirrel 
What are the Indian words. for squirrel, beaver?—Scout 


Dana W, Cox. 
Kunewanik, Ktemaque. 





1. Where can I get large white feathers for 
an Indian war bonnet? 

2. What are the Indian names for hawk, 
little beaver, wood pecker, big turtle, porcupine? 
—Scout GEorGE M. REcorps. 

1. Try local milliners’ supply catalogue. 
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. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


Gun Flints 


1. Are gun flints made now? 

2. If so, where used?—JOHN BAXTER. 

1. Yes, in Brandon, England. 

2. Used in “trade guns” exported to Cen- 
tral Africa. 








A Four-Tube Portable Receiver 


By Zeh Bouck 





ORTABLE set 

days are here!— 
the hike days, the 
camp days—let’s go! 

The easiest way to 
obtain a portable set 
is to make over your 
standard receiver 
whenever possible. 
In many cases the 
adaptation is a sim- 
ple job. If you have 
a comparatively 
small receiver, weigh- 
ing not more than 
twelve pounds, and 
sufficiently sensitive 
to receive on an in- 








better reception than the 
regular ground. A longer 
antenna will increase the 
signal strength but natu- 
rally is less portable. 

If your present receiver 
does not lend itself to port- 
able efficiency, the building 
of an excellent littlé receiver, 
designed especially. for the 
purpose, is neither difficult 
nor very expensive. It is 
certainly within the capabil- 
ity of any Scout Troop or 
similar organization. 








door antenna, you 

have a fine portable almost ready to-be carried away with you. 
It will be necessary only to make the following changes: 
Replace all other tubes with the UX199 or CX399_ bulbs, 
obtaining adaptors when the set is fitted with old-type sockets. 
Three “‘C” batteries such as the Eveready 771 are connected 
in parallel forming a light compact “A” battery. Four small 
22.5 volt blocks provide the “‘B”. battery while flashlight 
cells are used for “‘C” potentials where necessary. 

If it is desired to use a loudspeaker, the writer recommends 
a small cone such as the Crosley Musicone. 

Two one-hundred-foot coils of bell wire should be carried 
along with the set. One of these is connected to the “antenna” 
post and strung up to the highest available point—say the 
top of a tree. The second coil of wire is unwound and used 
asacounterpoise. That is, it is connected to the regular ground 
binding post and stretched out on the ground, as nearly as 
possible under the aerial. The-counterpoise is not connected 
to the ground. The end ofthe wire must, therefore, be care- 
fully taped. The counterpoise will almost invariably give 
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A Special Portable 
Receiver 

HEN most fellows con- 

sider a portable receiver 
they generally think in terms 
of a set operating from a loop. 
I am not in favor of loop port- 
ables. In the first place the 
loop itself is seldom as portable 
as the two coils of wire I have 
described. ‘And then again a 
loop receiver requires two more 
tubes for efficient operation, 
and in a’ portable set, two 
extra tubes means a good deal. 
It adds 50 per cent. to the 








required to hold them. Considering the accessories, certainly 
not more than half the available space can be devoted to the re- 
ceiver proper—the coils, tubes sockets, transformers and so on. 

Four tubes are therefore as high as we can efficiently go in 
the average portable equipment, and it remains to make the 
most of the four tubes to which we are limited, these being one 
radio frequency tube, the detector and two stages of audio 
frequency amplification. 

By employing regeneration we shall make the most of our 
possible detecting efficiency, and by achieving this desirable 
feed-back by means of the conventional rotating tickler coil 
the mechanical problem resolves itself into the buying of one 
of several efficient ready-made units. 

The radio-frequency tube must be stabilized by some sys- 
tem of introducing effective losses, for broadcast reception 
is practically impossible with an oscil- 
lating tube. Stabilization is nothing 
more than a control of regeneration. 
Regeneration, of course, is a feed- 
back between grid and plate circuits 
which, within certain degrees, adds 
greatly to the amplifying action of the 
tube. Most stabilization systems are 
permanently adjusted to hold the tube 
within this efficient limit (just under 
the oscillation point) on the short 
waves, which adjustment, however, 
due to changing conditions, is far 
below the oscillation point on higher 
waves—ignoring the advantages of 
regeneration on these frequencies. 
Thus, in stabilizing by a variable re- 
generation control we should be en- 
abled to operate the first tube at its 
highest efficiency over the entire tuning 








chance of breakage, not to 
mention the increased weight of the additional coils, sockets, 
rheostats and batteries as well as the extra-size carrying-case 


range. A variable by-passed resis- 
tance, such as the Electrad Royalty Type C orthe Centralab, 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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The Readers’ Page 


A Bird of the Swamps 
By Wilbur Long 


WELL remember my first meeting with the Little Green 

Heron. About a mile south of my home is a small patch of 
timber, through which a small stream twists and turns in a 
most confusing manner. There are tall trees aplenty in this 
timber and the ground between is thickly.overgrown with wild 
gooseberry and other bushes, which extend right down to the 
borders of the stream. Here one can find a few rabbits, a 
squirrel or two and a flock of crows chasing a Great Horned 
Owl, at any time, although larger patches of woods farther 
from town are bare of wild life. 

It was here, one sunny summer day, that I sat down on the 
edge of the stream, partially hidden by the bushes, to watch 
for any kind of bird or wild life that might appear. I had been 
there but a few minutes when I heard a harsh squawk and the 
most ungainly bird I had ever seen rose on flapping wings 
from just around the bend of the stream. It flew to the low 
branches of a tree some twenty yards from me and stood there, 
stretching its long neck and squawking vociferously. Immedi- 
ately, from other parts of the tree, where I had not before 
observed them, came four others and arranged themselves in a 
row alongside the first. Evidently it was a family party, and 
the young had not yet severed all home relations. But the 
old one didn’t like the crowd and soon flew to another spot, 
where. the young followed clamorously. 

In appearance the young all resembled the parent. They 
were about the size of a half-grown spring chicken with long 
yellow legs. The neck is about twice as long as necessary to 
be a thing of beauty, and is so heavily feathered as to give the 
bird a top-heayy appearance. The back is very dark, satiny 
green, seeming almost black until the sun strikes it. The 
crown of the head is of the same color and the back of the neck. 
The front of the neck is brownish, like dead grass, with darker 
streaks running lengthwise. The tail is short, which further 
increases the top-heavy appearance. The bill is yellow, and 
about two inches long. 

The bird is so protectively colored that when standing in the 


suspension bridges, each too feet long, a queen truss bridge, 
leanto’s, trek cart camp, bed weaving, etc. 

At the conclusion the hall was darkened and red flares 
were lighted in four of the signal towers. As the hall became 
lighted by a soft red glow a spot light was turned on the 
central tower on the top of which was a scout with a silk 
American flag. Quickly the scouts came to attention and 
pledged their allegiance to The Flag. Then quietly they 
bowed their heads and repeated together a scout benediction 
and were dismissed. 

Thursday evening was given over to a banquet in honor 
of Sir Robert at the Baltimore Hotel. This banquet, limited 
to men only, was attended by three hundred leaders and 
scout officials. Sir Robert addressed the meeting, giving 
something of the origin of Scouting and its future in the 
world. 

Sir Robert expressed himself as tremendously impressed 
with the fine turn out of scouts at Kansas City and congratu- 
lated them on the team work and organization. 


Chicago 
HE sunshine of a perfect spring afternoon filtered through 
the skylights of the huge Dexter Park pavilion in Chicago 
upon seven thousand Boy Scouts marching, troop after troop 
and eight abreast, past a flag-bedecked stand. 

The rally, participated in by boys from all over Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan, which compose the 
Seventh Region, was the grand finale of the two days Sir 
Robert and his party spent in Chicago, May 7 and-8. 

Ninety-four members of the only seascout band in the 
United States, that from Grand Rapids, Mich., their white 
uniforms marking them out in the sea of khaki and bright 
colored neckerchiefs, led the procession and then swung back 
into the center of the ampitheater to play in the interludes 
between performances of troop and council musical units. 
The Grand Rapids band has won first place in four contests, 
in three of which adult bands were entered, and furnished 
music that would have done credit to an organization of 
seasoned musicians. 

Bringing up the rear was the Joliet grade school Boy Scout 
band of eighty-five pieces. Some of the boys are little fellows 
scarcely large enough to carry their instruments, yet they 
played ambitious numbers and played them well. Marshalled 
by Gen. Leroy T. Steward, Chicago Scout Commissioner, the 
thousands of boys, never before assembled together, snapped 
through review like clockwork. . First, all the troops stationed 
on the tanbark floor of the arena marched past and out of 


marsh grasses facing one it is almost invisible. Like almost all 
other protectively colored creatures it seems to realize the fact 
and has a very curious trick which it sometimes employs when 
not greatly alarmed. I have seen it, even when perching in a 





tree, stand with outstretched neck, bill pointing to heaven, for 
all the world like an old dead, knotty branch of a tree. And 
in the rushes of a swamp, its brownish, streaked effect har- 
monizes with its surroundings, even as a tiger’s stripes were 
placed upon him to protect him from prying eyes and to enable 
him to creep upon his prey undetected, among the grasses in 
which he makes his home. 

But almost all protectively colored creatures seem to realize 
that their color is effective only so long as they remain per- 
fectly motionless. I have seen a cotton-tail rabbit, disturbed 
from its form in the grass, run not more than ten feet and 
“freeze.”’ If I looked away I had to hunt diligently before I 
co.ld-find it again, so effective was its light gray color among 
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the building. Then section after section of the “bleachers,” 
stretching away up to the eaves of the enormous structure, 
were emptied, leaving only the boxes filled with spectators 
and the group in the reviewing stand. 

One troop did not march with the rest, but with several 
men to guide them, walked down and were given a place 
near the reviewing stand where Sir Robert greeted them 
especially. They were the group of blind boys who, with 
the aid of the Chicago West Side Kiwanis Club, gather from 
over the entire city each Wednesday night to forget their 
affliction in their interest in learning Scouting. 

Prior to the review, there was a short program. Howard 
F. Gillette, former President of the Chicago Council, intro- 
duced Walter W. Head, who spoke briefly, as did R. Douglas 
Stuart, President of the Chicago Council, and others. James 
E. West led the assemblage in repeating the Scout Oath in 
unison. Sir Robert came down from the stand and, with the 
left hand shake for each, personally presented Eagle Scout 
badges to boys of the region who have earned the right to 
wear them since March 1. There were seventy scouts in the 
line. Then the Chief Scout of the World brought the boys 
the greetings of scouts from across the Atlantic. 

At seven Friday evening, over a thousand men, leaders of 
Scouting throughout Region Seven, banqueted in honor of 
Sir Robert in the main ballroom of the Hotel Sherman. 
High tribute to the value of Scouting as a citizenship builder 
was paid by Mayor William E. Dever, and Sir Robert told 
the men how Scouting, like Topsy, had “‘ just growed” among 
boys themselves. 

A “Region Seven Good Luck Totem” designed and made 
by Scout Gilbert Wilson of Terre Haute, Ind., was presented 
to Sir Robert along with other gifts. Mounted on the map 
of the United States, the totem pole is carved with many 
symbols depicting such ideas as Sir Robert’s great gift to 
boyhood of America and the world-wide scope of Scouting. 


Detroit 

Two HUNDRED parade size American, Canadian, troop 

and wolf cub flags, flying bravely in the bright clear 
May sun. Two hundred scouts and cubs from Detroit and 
“The Border Cities” (Canadian cities grouped along the 
border)—Two Hundred scout hearts thrilling at the pros- 
pect of seeing the Chief. This was the reception line for 
the Baden-Powell party at the Michigan Central Depot 
early on the morning of May 9 when they arrived at De- 
troit. Mr. Milton A. McRae, the retiring President of the 
Boy Scouts of America who lives in Detroit part of the 


the dead grass. A screech owl once fooled me into thinking it 
was an old broken stub on a dead tree, but only until it blinked 
its eyes. 

Like most others of its kind, the Little Green Heron builds 
a very flimsy nest. A simple platform of sticks, thrown to- 
gether carelessly in a bush or low tree seems to satisfy the bird 
perfectly. It will almost always be found near water, along 
small winding streams, and secluded ponds with wooded shores. 
Sometimes it is seen in swamps, but rarely in company with its 
own kind, for unlike other kinds of herons, it is rather solitary. 
The Great Blue Heron, the Egret and others, of which the 
Little Green Heron is a cousin, usually gather in great rookeries 
often containing thousands of nests, during the breeding season. 
But the Little Green prefers to be by himself, and rarely is he 
found with more than a dozen of his kind. 

In common with most other birds it is most active in early 
afternoon, and if one keeps his eyes open he may see it walking 
around the edges of‘the water, ever ready to pick up any un- 
wary bug, little frog or fish that may come in reach of its long 
neck. And it can move like lightning, too, so that few things 
can escape the thrust of that sharp, heavy bill. Altogether, it 
is a curious bird, this dweller of the swamps and wooded 
streams, and one we are always glad to meet on our hikes. 


Cryptography 
By Franklin Scott 
Ore of the oldest yet most interesting pastimes is that of 
cryptography which consists of making and solving 
codes. 

Codes have been used for centuries in love, war and business. 
The experts in this line are so few that they do not exceed 
sixty in the world. 

Many ways are used by experts to find the meaning of a 
code, the simplest of these is to find the vowels. The letters 
used most in the English language are as follows: e, a, 0, i, d, h, 
t,s,r. The letters i, d, h and tare used almost equally. The 
word used the most in the English language is “the.” If 
“the” is found it gives a key to the rest of the sentence. 

(Concluded on page 55) 


time, escorted them to their cars which drove slowly through 
the long avenue of flags spread out in the park in front of 
the depot. 

It made a very pretty picture, and Sir Robert said he liked 
it very much, especially seeing the “‘Stars and Stripes” and 
the “‘Union Jack” floating side by side, all held by Brother 
Scouts. And that made it worthwhile for some of the scouts 
did have to get there without breakfast, especially the Cana- 
dian scouts who landed from across the river at 7:15 a. m., 
and for the scouts in the drum and bugle corps of Royal Oak 
troop 2 (which is about fifteen miles out westward from the 
river) who met the Canadians at the Ferry with an American 
Flag escort so that it was proper for the Canadians to come 
into our country carrying their own national flag. 

By two o’clock the doors of the huge Coliseum which can 
crowd in 13,000 people on occasion, were being stormed by 
scouts and their parents anxious to get in and get a good seat. 
Scouts and leaders, friends and parents, not only from Detroit, 
but from Kalamazoo, Flint, Battle Creek, Ann Arbor, 
Lansing, Mount ‘Clemons, Pontiac, and from Ohio they 
came; Toledo sent more than a hundred of them, and from 
Akron, Galien, Canton, Youngstown they came, more than 
6,000 all together. 

Then at 2:30 the internationally famous Cass Technical 
High School band began its program. This had just nicely 
gotten under way when the main Canadian Scout and Girl 
Guide Delegation arrived, 900 strong. They were given a 
fine reception as they marched down the center of the long 
arena to their reserved seats at the other end of the hall. 
The scouts in their blue shirts and shorts, and the Girl Guides 
in their trim blue uniforms made a great picture. 


The Salute of the Flags 

6 ex Girl Scout and the Camp Fire sections had pretty 

well filled up by this time, and by the time Sir Robert 
and his party arrived at 2:45, and were escorted from “the 
Outer Gates” by the drum and bugle corps and the Detroit 
Eagles, the huge hall, with its gay streamers and large patrol 
sign silhouettes strung across the top, the platform decorated 
all in white, with the “Altar of Service’’ built of logs and 
covered with green cedar boughs at the back, was a sea of 
color and life. 

As the party marched down through the long aisle what an 
ovation went up! It must have thrilled even Sir Robert 
and Lady Baden-Powell, accustomed though they are to all 
sorts of gatherings and assemblages. 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


As you 
Crash through the 
Woods 


be sure you are properly 
equipped. All Official Boy 
Scout Supplies are guar- 
anteed to stand the test. 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Canteen 
Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed in 
tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable 
adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over 
one quart. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


No. 1466 Price, $3.00 


Official Boy Scout Axes 
Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made 
of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with 
rust-resisting finish, has head for drawing nails. 
Complete with leather sheath. 
No. 1510 “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. Price, $1.80 
No. 1507 “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. Price, $1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 
Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy 
cutting blade, screw driver, bottle and can opener, 
punch blade, shackle for hanging on belt. Built 
to stand rough usage. 

No. 1496 “Remington” make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1502 “Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


“‘Everandy”’ Flashlights 
200 ft. range, focusing flashlight supplied with 
all the “EVEREADY” features, namely, safety 
locking switch; octagonal non-rolling lens ring; 
hinged metal ring in end—cap for hanging up 
light or hooking to clip on belt. Prepaid. 
No. 1553 Price, $2.65 


Two-Cell Battery for above 
No. 1553A Prepaid, .34 


New 500 ft. nickel-finishing Searchlight. This 
is a three-cell focusing searchlight with exactly 
the same features as specified in No. 1553, but it 
is by far a more powerful light. Prepaid. 

No. 1554 Price, $4.00 
Three-Cell Battery for above 

No. 1554A . Prepaid, .50 


SAN FRANCISCO 
607AM\ission St 
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BOY SCOUT SHOES 


The Official Boy Scout Shoe is 
ready for distribution. Full in- 
formation together with complete 
instructions as to ‘‘how to order’’ 
contained in the new catalogue. 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six-jewel lever movement with suede strap. 
Luminous—can be easily read in the dark— 
very attractive and a practical Boy Scout 
Watch. Prepaid. 


No. 1547 Price, $6.50 
Magnetic Compass 

Luminous; can be seen in the dark. Bar needle, 
134-inch diameter, with case. Prepaid. 


No. 1207 Price, $1.25 


Boy Scout Staves 
No order accepted for less than eight Staves. 
Excellent for patrol use. Shipping weight each 
214 lbs. 
No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each, .33 


Tracking Irons 
The best fun a scout can have is tracking a 
fellow scout through the woods. Supplied with 
leather straps so they may be adjusted to foot. 
Prepaid. 


No. 1445 Price Per pair, .50 
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New Boy Scout Equipment Catalogue—Free! 


The new 1926 Catalogue of Boy Scout Equipment con- 
tains all kinds of information as to the right kind of equip- 
ment for hiking, camping, every sort of scout activity and 
dozens of other interesting suggestions. Sent free if you 
address ‘‘Harry, The Guide,’ Room 856, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Scout Outfit ‘‘A’”’ 
Another Ideal Summer Uniform 


A very economical outfit—it is the “twin” of the 
Outdoor Service Outfit and differs only in the fact that 
the shirt has long sleeves and roll collar. Of course 
the Neckerchief and Slide are included in this outfic 
but these two items can also be worn with the Outdoor 
Service Outfit. 

Scout Outfit “A” is a snappy combination and is ex- 


cellent for camp, drills and parades. The long sleeves 
of the shirt come in just right for Merit Badge use. 


No. 648 Regulation Scout Shirt, Shipping weight 
10 ozs. $1.80 


No. 511 Regulation Scout Shorts, Shipping weight 

1 lb. 1.80 
No. 620 *Official Scout Neckerchief. Prepaid 50 
No. 672 *Neckerchief Slide. Prepaid 15 
No. 529 Official Belt, Shipping weight 5 ozs. .50 
No. 528 Cotton Stockings, Shipping weight 1oozs. .50 


*When ordering, please state color 


(Complete $ 5 b 2 5 


Uniform 


CHICAGO 
37 So. Wabash Ave 
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en Seconds Count 
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In a flash it happened... . My little girl was hurt. And I could 
not do a thing to relieve her suffering. There we were—waiting— 
waiting. The minutes seemed hours....Then along came a car 
and out jumped a man who began to work, scarcely saying a word. 
He cleansed her wounds and bound them up with gauze... .The 
doctor said later that he had probably saved her from serious 
infection. ... perhaps had saved her life.” 


x . A x * 


plishment when accidents occur—on the road, in the street, in homes or at 

work. Accidents may happen, any time, wherever you are. Then, of course, 
you will want to help. But all your sympathy and all your willingness ic 
will count for little unless you are prepared to act—quickly. (; 


Passer and intelligent First Aid, deftly rendered, is a life-saving accom- 


To prevent infection in minor cuts and wounds—first, apply iodine; 
second, cover wound with sterilized gauze; third, bind with aseptic 
= bandage; fourth, fasten bandage with adhesive plaster. Ifa 
arge artery is cut, apply pressure upon it between the wound and 
the heart with the fingers or a knotted handkerchief. Release pres- 
sure every fifteen or twenty minutes so as not to cut off circulation 
entirely for too long a time. 


—These are the things you can do before the doctor comes. Just a few 
First Aid materials are needed—but when they are needed, they are 
needed instantly. Seconds are precious! 








mendous power of these swift-moving 
vehicles. 


A knowledge of what to do and a First lw 
Aid emergency equi are invaluabl | 
—not only in the car but at home where | | #)/ 
injuries frequently occur from cuts, falls, sien] 
burns, scalds or poisons. The Metro- ra 
politan Life Insurance Company will ~<%j 
gladly mail you, without cost, a booklet ie 
on First Aid which tells the things you ("2 {| )8 2“ 
should know to be able to save lives. weer iE i 
HALEY FISKE, een 


Although automobile manufacturers are 
building sturdier cars than ever before, 
staunchly equipped with brakes and strong 
steering apparatus, the number of auto- 
mobile accidents has steadily increased 
from year to year. In 1925 there were 
ten times as many deaths from this cause 
as there were in 1911, 





Last year more than 600,000 persons 
were seriously injured and 21,000 lost 
their lives. Because motor cars are easily 
handled, careless persons forget the tre- 
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Lobi, the Carib Gu 


(Concluded from page 31) 
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for the fact that the first bullet from his auto- 
matic only scratched the skin on Lobi’s shoul- 
der—he had been barely able, at the last 
split-second of time, to change the direction 
of the bullet a little as it was passing through 
the barrel of his pistol. 

The giant snake with its head split almost 
in half by the machette slipped quickly from 
the tree and flat upon the ground by a single 
cruel swipe of its tail. 

Jack had leaped from his hammock, the 
blacks had awakened and were running noisily 
toward the creek. Lobi 


Jack looked shamefully at the ground. “I 
thought you were throwing your knife at 
Major Blake!” 

Lobi seemed to ponder the statement some 
time. 

“Why you think that?” 

The question was straightforward enough, 
but Jack found difficulty in framing an 
answer. 

“Me like Major Blake,” Lobi explained. 
“Never think of doing anything bad to him. 
Always watch him, sameway watch you, to 
keep jungle devils 
away. Me watch, 





paid not the least atten- 
tion to the blood that 


watch, watch all time! 


flowed from his own A Special F iction Jungle gods not able to 
wound, but rushed to N b come near white man— 
Major Blake’s assis- umper sameway Perai can’t 
tance. bite you.” Lobi paused 


“Beat the snake off!” 
Major Blake yelled as 
the monster began to 
coil around his body. 

“Beat it off before—” 

“Chop!” yelled Lobi 
to the black’s. “Chop, 
Chop!” 

The blacks began 
chopping off huge 
chunks of the writhing 
reptile. The mortally 


camp. 





THE August Number of 
BOYS’ LIFE will be a 
special Fiction Number. It 
will be chuck full of a great 
variety of stories to help 
pass away the 
And in addition 
starts that thrilling serial 


The Flight of the 
Grey Goose 


a moment and pointed 
at Jack. “Sameway 
camudi snake can’t kill 
Chief.” 

That was straight 
enough talk. After 
such action and such 
a statement it would 
hardly be possible for 
Jack or anyone else to 
doubt Lobi’s loyalty. 

“‘T guess we’ve made 


hours in 








wounded snake had 
quickly bound the white 
man’s arms to his side with one coil and was 
twisting to get another hold so that with two 
or more coils about the white man it could con- 
strict its body and draw tight, crushing all life 


jaway. It was out of question for Jack to think 


of using his pistol. A bullet could hardly have 
stopped the monster quickly enough, and it 
would have endangered Major Blake. Lobi 
seized a slender hunting knife from one of the 
blacks, and, sliding in under the protecting 
bodies of the excited negroes, he plunged the 
long blade through the glistening armor of the 
reptile’s neck, just back of the bloody head. 
With one plunge and a desperate twist he was 
able to cut through the backbone and the 
spinal cord. The snake died instantly. The 
blacks with a great scream pounced upon the 
limp reptile and pulled it away. The fight had 
lasted hardly a minute from the first stunning 
blow Major Blake had received. Had it lasted 
many moments more the white man would 
have been crushed to death. The black por- 
ters, gesticulating wildly in their excitement, 
were chopping the lifeless\body into tiny pieces. 
Jack helped his father to his feet. Major 
Blake, rising unsteadily, gasped painfully for 
breath as he rubbed the frothy snake’s blood 
from his face. 

“Lobi saved me that time all right!”” Major 
Blake grunted. 

Turning his head Jack was horrified to see 
that Lobi had picked up his machette and was 
wiping the thick, bluish blood from the blade 
with his fingers. He watched intently as the 
Indian began licking his hand, licking the blood 
greedily from his dirty fingers. 

“‘He’s eating the blood!” Jack exclaimed. 
“*Gee whiz, look at him!” 

“A charm against other snakes,” Major 
Blake explained between panting breaths. 
Major Blake shook his body and stamped his 
feet to make sure there were no physical 
damages. “Just a little bruised, I guess.” 

““What’s the matter with Lobi’s shoulder?” 
Major Blake asked, noticing the fact that 
blood was running freely from the Indian’s 
left shoulder. ‘Did the snake bite him?” 

Jack was silent for a few moments. “No,” 
he answered after a while—‘‘it wasn’t the 
snake. I—I shot him!” 

“You?” Major Blake asked. “Why?” 

“When you went down to the creek I saw 
him follow you with his machette. He was 
sneaking down, as though he was going to 
attack you. I saw him throw his knife—I 
thought he was aiming at you.” 

“T thought you must have seen the snake 
and fired at it,” Major Blake said. He did 
not criticize Jack, because he realized the 
tremendous strain that Jack must have been 
under. “Appearances are often wrong!” he 
admitted. 

Lobi had licked his hands clean of blood and 
was walking back to his hammock when Jack 
stopped him. “I’m sorry, Lobi,” Jack 
exclaimed, looking at the shoulder wound. 
“Tt was a mistake.” 


Lobi shook his head doubtfully. “Little 
cut. Not very bad.... But why you 
shoot me?” 
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a bad mistake, Jack,” 
Major Blake remarked 
as they joined each other near their ham- 
mock. Major Blake had washed the dirt and 
blood from his body and had put on clean 
white clothes. In the somber green of the 
forest he was a sharp contrast. ‘‘We’ve been 
growing unduly suspicious of Lobi. Suspicious 
without cause. Within twenty-four hours he 
has saved us both from death!” 

“T don’t know what to do to make up to 
him for nearly shooting him. I feel like a dirty 
bum!” 

“Some little gift might do the trick,” Major 
Blake suggested. 

“‘T know!” Jack exclaimed. He dug down 
in one of ‘his duffle bags and drew out a blue 
shirt, a pair of heavy blue trousers and a fancy 
leather belt. “I think I'll give him these!” 
he said. 

Lobi’s eyes gleamed with intense joy when 
he beheld the treasured clothes. At last real 
clothes like the white men wore. He took 
them gently in his hands and inspected them in 
detail. He seemed very happy. Then with- 
out speaking he went over to the red creek, 
and started to bathe. He wet his hair and 
slicked it back from his forehead with his 
finger, parting it on the side. When his body 
was clean he gently put on the shirt and pants, 
and buckled the belt around his waist. It was 
only a moment more before he returned to 
Jack and Major Blake. He was grinning 
broadly with delight, inviting them to look at 
him—inviting them to admire him. 

“He’s happy,” Major Blake said. 

“T like him better in his loin cloth—it 
seems a shame to have him dress up in 
civilized clothes. He’s not an Indian any 
more!” 

“Our friend and companion,” Major Blake 
suggested. 

Major Blake reached for his note-book, 
turned over another page of his journal and 
wrote: 

“Sunday: ‘To-day I think Jack has gained 
a great deal. He, and I too for that matter, 
have been allowing ourselves to become 
suspicious of the Indian Lobi, suspicious of 
circumstances which tended to incriminate 
him. Yesterday Lobi saved Jack from jump- 
ing into a Perai-infested creek where he would 
have been horribly torn and to-day he saved 
me from a boa-constrictor. I think that Jack 
has learned that he should not suspect another 
person of evil intentions too readily—and not to 
shoot too quickly. Two very good lessons for 
one day.” 

Having written this Major Blake glanced up 
to find Lobi gazing dreamily into the fire 
that burned near his hammock. He was 
looking at the bright flames that leapt upward 
from a strip of scarlet cloth. Lobi’s aboriginal 
costume, just discarded forever. 

“He has burned his loin cloth!” Jack 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, probably thinks he is becoming 
civilized, doesn’t need it, but after all,” 
Major Blake added truthfully, “nothing of 
civilization can make him a better friend, or 
more loyal to us, than he has already shown 
himself ‘to be.” 
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Mow-wat, the Ambitious 
(Concluded from page 34) 














This preeminent station in life had not been 
attained without serious effort. Flies, honey- 
bees, small beetles, and similar retiring 
creatures feared him as a matter of course. 
These he spurned as opponents, using them 
‘merely as articles of diet. But there remained 
the bigger bumble-bees to be conquered, 
grasshoppers to be set in their proper place, 
and lesser darning-needles to be threatened 
and pummeled into a state of servial respect 
for their master. The grasshoppers did not 
prove difficult—though after one futile at- 
tempt Mow-wat gave up the idea of sub- 
duing them by force; however, they were 
cowardly creatures unless driven at bay, and 
he soon learned that a vicious clatter of wings 
was sufficient’ to send them scuttling for cover. 
Bumble-bees fought back and gave him much 
more to think about; they were a source of 
continual vexation to him. Butterflies, on the 
other hand, fled at his approach, as did all the 
smaller dragon-flies. 

But there remained one dark blot upon 
Mow-wat’s otherwise flawless horizon of self- 
conceit. He was still only a prince of the 
meadow; seven other dragon-flies of exactly 
the same size and mold as he, were princes 
likewise, and each owned the same ambitious 
longing to command the chieftain’s throne. 
Of course Mow-wat knew that he was better 
suited for the position than any one of them, 
but then so did each dragon-fly know that 
he was better than Mow-wat. There remained 
only one way to settle the matter—by re- 
course to wing, claw and mandible; and one 
day the meadow became the scene of a battle 
royal that exceeded all records for the year. 

The trouble started close upon sunrise, 
when two giant darning-needles attempted 
to swoop upon the same fly. In a trice the 
pair had clinched and the next second were 
struggling among the grass blades. Half a 
minute later one lay lifeless, with its head 
literally torn from its body, while the other, 
with a badly broken wing, sailed lamely off. 

But the victor did not get far. Mow-wat, 
who had been cruising close at hand, an 
interested spectator of the battle, felt that 
now at last the moment had arrived to strike 
for his honor and his throne. In a flash he 
was upon the maimed conqueror, had crum- 
pled another of its wings, and had sent it to 
earth with a gash in the abdomen which 
would prove fatal in less than twenty-four 
hours. This murder committed, he soared off 
chuckling heartily, greatly pleased with the 
deed, and on the watch for similar breaks 
of luck. Only six contenders for the chieftan- 
ship now remained. 

Mow-wat did not have to travel a long 
distance for another victim. A huge dragon- 
fly lay basking upon a daisy head only a few 
yards further on. The dew had been heavy 
that night, the air had been chilly, and by 
chance the sun’s rays had not yet topped the 
black-haw bush which shadowed that particu- 
lar daisy. Thus with sluggish body and 
dampened wings the dragon-fly presented an 
easy victim for Mow-wat’s mounting prowess. 
And Mow-wat was not slow to seize the 
advantage thus thrust upon him. A few 
moments later only five contenders remained 
for the imperial crown. 

But what to his insect mind seemed his 
special good fortune, now deserted Mow-wat. 
No sooner had he arisen from the body of his 
last fallen adversary than two other rivals, 
flying side by side in apparent harmony, 
swooped down upon him. The air seemed to 
breath warfare and death that morning. At 
* that very same moment, at the further end 
of the field, two more dragon-flies struggled 
for supremacy. 

The air pirates had closed upon Mow-wat 
before he really became aware of their presence. 
He had been so filled with exultation over the 
result of his own two treacherous victories 
that for the moment he had given himself 
up entirely to contemplating his vast superi- 
ority over all other. Then the pair struck 
him, one upon the right foreward wing, the 
other upon the body. 

Instinctively Mow-wat grappled with the 
insect that had struck his body. Recalled to 
himself by the sudden jolt, he wrapped all 
six legs about the creature and stabbed 
savagely at its head. Then down fell the two, 
straining, snapping, and striking with wings, 
while the third hovered above awaiting a 
chance to join in. 

Taken thus at a disadvantage Mow-wat 
fell undermost. But by good fortune he had 
obtained a firm hold upon the other’s head and 
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now strove with all the strength at his com- 
mand to tear it from its narrow stem. In 
this he might have succeeded if the hovering 
darning-needle had not at that second plunged 
in. Mow-wat felt one of his wings give 
slightly and knew that it had suffered a 
fracture. Releasing his grip upon his first 
opponent’s head, he turned, and in a flash 
had smashed one of the wings of the second 
enemy. ‘This creature fluttered madly, and 
Mow-wat, insane with fighting rage, slashed 
at it time and again. A leg fell away from 
its body, then another fragment of wing; and 
finally, as the result of a blindly delivered 
thrust, the insect’s head received a wrench 
which set it awry, and the creature dropped 
away from the fray, done for. 

But in the meantime matters were going 
hard with Mow-wat. While he was engrossed 
with the one adversary, the other had created 
havoc upon his body. He, too, had lost a leg; 
a formidable rent had appeared in one of his 
wings; and as he turned back to renew the 
struggle, he received an ugly blow upon the 
left eye that almost blinded him. He retorted 
with a sudden twist which enabled him to 
stab at his enemy’s vulnerable abdomen. 
Turning again he lashed at the jaws which 
were attempting to sheer a wing from this 
thorax. The mandibles locked. 

For a full minute Mow-wat and his foe 
lay in the grass, jaw locked in jaw. Then with 
a savage jerk Mow-wat drew away, fluttered 
frantically, and rose clear of the other. For 
the fraction of a second he poised, then dove 
headlong downward, squarely upon the other. 
The impact accomplished what his mandibles 
had not been able to do. The left forward 
wing of his adversary vanished completely 
and the one just behind it buckled until it 
lay back on itself. That dragon-fly was out 
of the running for good and all. 

Mow-wat limped slowly away from the 
battleground. Though the conqueror now 
of two more rivals, both of them in fair fight, 
he felt none of that jubliation over the feat 
that had so recently filled him as a result of 
the other more one-sided struggles. . His 
head rang unmercifully; two of his wings were 
in tatters, causing him considerable difficulty 
in maneuvering the air; he was minus one 
leg, and another was almost useless, paralyzed; 
and a torn segment close to the tip of his 
abdomen gave him considerable pain. He 
had been battered, pounded, and crushed; and 
yet alone he had accounted for four enemies, 
each as big and strong as himself. But this 
thought gave him only a temporary thrill of 
satisfaction; he felt too tired to rejoice. 

The wounded dragon-fly drifted toward a 
black-haw bush and settled down. He must 
have rest or else he would die. Selecting a 
thick horizontal thorn he stretched his worn 
body to the rays of the early sun. How 
thankful he was for that sun! How soothing 
it felt to his bruises! 

A faint bustle close at hand caused him to 
look up. He gave a start of dismay which 
amounted almost to a groan. Facing him, 
not six inches distant, on a thorn that slightly 
overhung his, lay another dragon-fly savagely 
contemplating him! 

Mow-wat moved his four good legs, tight- 
ened his hold upon the thorn, and gazed for- 
lornly upon this other unwelcome presence. 
He felt too exhausted to fight, too broken, 
too near death. Yet he could never surrender; 
quarter was not known in that insect world in 
which he lived; he neither expected any, 
nor had he ever given any. He gathered 
himself for the final struggle. 

But the other dragon-fly made no move. 
It merely lay glowering upon him, evincing no 
haste to begin the battle. A wave of astonish- 
ment, partly of relief, passed over Mow-wat. 

And then he understood. Another fray had 
been fought upon the meadow and this was 
the lone survivor, the wreck of a warrior 
indeed, with sadly gashed wings and dis- 
jointed limbs, who faced him—the very 
image of himself. If Mow-wat could fight no 
further, neither could the other. 

And so the last two aspirants for the posi- 
tion of chief remained staring at one another, 
quiet, still, each incapable of enforcing his 
claim, yet each vowing in his heart that he 
was the true king. And all through the day 
they lingered there, slowly dying, and through 
the night. With the coming of the dawn they 
still clung to their thorns, very stiff and very 
motionless and very lifeless. No emperor, or 
even a prince, now reigned upon the meadow. 
And the lesser insects made merry. 
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NEW— 
Hinged metal ring in end-cap for 
hanging up flashlight 


Only Eveready has this 
big conventence-feature 


ONE of the greatest single im- 
provements since Eveready 
perfected the first flashlight. A 
simple, hinged, metal ring in 
the end-cap of each Eveready 
for hanging up the flashlight 
when not in use. Ring snaps 
securely closed and out of the 
way when not hanging up. See 
illustration. 


Eveready Flashlights also 
have the safety-lock switch, 
which prevents accidental 
lighting and wasting of cur- 
rent; octagonal, non-rolling 
lens-ring; handsome, beveled, 
crystal-clear lens, etc. 





Eveready 
Long- 
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Bright-eyed 
2-cell Focusing Boer = 
h the 
200-foot range 











To get all the newest and 
best flashlight features, insist 
upon getting the genuine 
Eveready. Improved models 
meet every need for light— 
indoors and out. There’s a type 
for every purpose and purse, 
and an Eveready dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


~ “ 4 
Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. They insure brighter 
light and longer battery life. Keep an 
extra set on hand. Especially designed 
Eveready-Mazda Lamps, the bright eyes 
of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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Take the first step now toward owning an 
Iver Johnson bicycle—write for handsome 


new color catalog. 


The Iver Johnson Bicycle leads them all for 
speed, easy pedaling, durability and handsome 
appearance. Frame and fork made of high car- 

seamless steel tubing. The two-piececrank 


20 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake St. 








Sept. 14. Took a ride with ‘‘Red’”’ Evans 
out to the new athletic field. Saw the foot- 
ball squad practicing. 
Sept. 20. Saturday. Chick Schuster, Dick 
Powell and I rode out into the country for 
apples. Brought home three bags. Oh boy, 
what apple pie they will make! 
Sept. 27, Rode over to Smithtown to see 
the Smithtown-Laurelton game. Talk about 
rough football! Laurelton won, 20-7. 

“30. Now working for old man Krun- 
del, the grocer. Delivering packages after 
school. Made $1 yesterday. 





‘instructions of Lieutenant Baxter. 








Pep up good times 


set and two-point ball bearings reduce friction 
and take the work out of pedaling. Vital parts 
drop-forged. Five coats of SpecialIver John- 
son enamel baked on—then hand rubbed. 
All the nickel plating done over copper. 
Choice of Blue, Maroonor Black with‘ Duco” 
white head. Best guaranteed equipment. 


BOYS—get your catalog NOW! 


Write at once for free Catalog ‘‘B”’ showing the Iver Johnson 
models in colors. The most useful treatise on bicycles ever published. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


New York, 151 Chambers St. 
San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
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Quality Park 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Ask your Scout Master to suggest the name of the business 
man in your town who would be interested in this calendar. 
Ask the business man to fill out the coupon below and 


SCOUT EXECUTIVES 


A postcard om will bring you a sample of a handsome Greeting 
ed especially for use by executives of the Boy Scout 


BROWN & BIGELOW ‘ 


npn} 


Remembrance Advertising 


dee Dbeamiea tt nial eaten aaa ama 
BROWN & BIGELOW, 
I am interested in seeing samples of the Boy Scout Calendars 


by Norman Rockwell, together with details of a constructive 
advertising plan in connection with the Calendars. 


Name of Boy Scout 


WHO IS THIS BUSINESS MAN 
IN YOUR TOWN? 


OMEWHERE in your town there is a mer- 
chant who would like to know about this 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT calendar for next 
year. 
This calendar makes a permanent record of 
your Scouting activities for the entire year, 
showing when you passed the tests for each 
class, a complete record of the merit badges 
you won, a record of Scout meetings and hikes, 
and a daily record of your Good Turns. It also 
illustrates the proper method of wearing uni- 
forms, insignia and equipment. This calendar 
is a regular diary for Scouts. It is a valuable 
keepsake that will give you a good deal of 
pleasure when you have filled it out. 
The picture on it was painted especially for it 
by Norman Rockwell. The calendar shows the 
past month, and 
the month to come 
in addition to the 
current month. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


No obli- 
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The Last Formation | 
(Concluded from page 28) i 














They were halfway around the turn when 
the thing happened. In a flash the Lewis ship 
zoomed, rose with its nose vertically pointed 
toward the masses of white cloud a few thou- 
sand feet above. It lost speed instantly, and 
even as Cadet Barker’s hand started to pull 
back on the joy-stick he saw that a zoom for 
his own ’plane would mean a crash. 

Instantly he nosed down. The Curtiss went 
over in a screaming of wind through struts and 
wires. A white-winged shape blurred directly 
before him! The lieutenant’s ship! 

Two thoughts surged through Cadet Bar- 
ker’s brain in the split second before he acted. 
One was that in diving he had disobeyed the 
The other 
was that if he zoomed now he would surely 
crash with Lewis—above him. If he held the 
course, the dive— ‘ 

He held it. He banked desperately, kicked 
right rudder savagely. But it was no use. 
They had been flying too close. The left wing 
of the Curtiss ripped sickeningly through the 
tail assembly of the officer’s ship. Both 
‘planes shuddered—and then Hugh Barker’s 
Curtiss was free—and out of control! One 
wing dangled back, crippled, ripped! 

Cadet Barker felt a sudden calm come over 
him. He had had his choice—and he had 
taken it. If he had crashed with Lewis the 
chances were that the cadet would never have 
gotten over the side with his ’chute. Lewis 
was fighting himseli—he had confessed that to 
Cadet Barker. Courage was coming slowly. 
But he had not yet attained a fullness of it. 
With Lieutenant Baxter it was different. The 
officer had been “‘over the side” twice. He 
would have a chance. As for himself— 

Snapping the safety belt Cadet Barker stood 
up in the rear cockpit. The Curtiss was falling 
in a slow spin. It would not be slow long. 
Shortly it would become a dizzy, shrieking 
whirl. He must get clear of the ship while he 
had the chance. 

He glanced above. The formation had 
broken up, the ’planes were flying in wide 
circles. Cadet Barker smiled grimly as he 
placed one foot on the undamaged right wing. 
His left hand fumbled for the release ring, 
dangling down from the pack. With his right 
hand he gripped a strut which was a span be- 
tween a fuselage and the upper wing surface. 

A ship droned a short distance away. Fora 
second he stared at it. It was the Colonel’s 
Curtiss Special—and the Colonel, flying from 
the rear cockpit was nodding his head vigor- 
ously. | 

Cadet Hugh Barker nodded back. The 
Colonel was encouraging him in his leap from 
the wind-damaged ’plane—but once he was 
down safely he had little chance of being 
He had disobeyed orders—and 
It was a matter for 
discipline. 

Both feet on the wing surface, already feeling 
the first waves of dizziness caused by the 
increase in the speed of the Curtiss’s spin, he 
hesitated for a brief second. The earth was a 
distant, whirling blur. For several seconds 
his courage deserted him. There was upon 
him a strong desire—a desire to crawl back 
into the ’plane—and go down with it. 

But he fought it off. Even Lewis would not 
have been such a coward. The younger cadet 
would have at least fried to get away. 

The Curtiss was spinning furiously now. 
The strain upon Cadet Barker’s right hand 
was severe. He drew a deep breath, gripped 
the release ring of the parachute-pack more 
tightly—and opened the fingers which had 
been clutching the wing strut. 

Instantly he was shot out into space. The 
*plane seemed to fall away from him. Instinct 


was strong. For six months now officers at 
both the Ground School and Kelly Field had 
drilled certain facts into his head. 

He was falling, tumbling downward. It 
seemed to him as though he could not get his 
breath. A white film was before his eyes—but 
he counted, as he had been taught to count— 
at least mentally. And at the count of four 
he jerked the release ring. 

The snapping of the lead-parachute came 
as he was on the verge of unconsciousness. It 
crackled, and then he heard the sharper, greater 
crackling of the big arc of silk as the smaller, 
lead-parachute pulled it out of the pack. 

There was a sudden, tremendous pressure 
around his shoulders. His legs seemed to be 
snapped downward and around. He knew 
= he must have been plunging down head 

rst. 

And then there was a quietness. His shoul- 
ders ached, but he twisted his neck and stared 
up above him. A fine arc of white silk was 
spread gracefully over his head. The ’chute 
was drifting him gently down to earth. 

He inhaled great gulps of the clear air. 
Shaking the tears from his eyes he stared 
below. Even as he glanced down he heard 
the dull boom of a ship striking the earth. 
And then there came another! 

Lieutenant Baxter! His heart beat fiercely. 
He twisted in the dangling harness—and then 
he saw the officer, drifting slowly downward 
beneath the white spread of his own parachute. 

Even as the cadet stared Lieutenant Baxter 
waved a hand. Hugh returned the wave. 
He saw that the officer was drifting nearer 
the ground than he—evidently the lieutenant 
had gotten clear of his ship sooner. That was 
only to be expected. 

At two thousand feet Cadet Barker saw 
that he would strike near the barracks. He 
got glimpses of cadets and enlisted men running 
below. One of the fallen ships was burning— 
but he could not tell whether it was his or the 
lieutenant’s. 

He thought, as he neared the ground, and 
prepared to break the heaviness of his fall as 
best he could, of the fact that the flight would 
not, after all, be his last formation. His 
brother would very likely get the silver wings 
first. And he had disobeyed orders. Perhaps 
there would be a court-martial. And then he 
flexed his legs—and struck a narrow road 
running near the barracks with the force of 
one who has made a ten-foot drop. 

Getting to his feet, he dodged clear of the 
white folds of silk as they descended slowly. 
Ten minutes later, as he was still standing 
beside his parachute, Lieutenant Baxter 
reached his side. He gripped the cadet’s 
hand firmly. , 

“Fine work, Cadet Barker!” he stated. 
“That was done like a veteran. The Colonel 
was mighty pleased, despite the wreck of two 
ships. Cadet Lewis slipped up—got too close 
to me and zoomed. But if you had zoomed—” 

Cadet Barker smiled grimly. ‘I disobeyed 
your instructions, sir,” he stated quietly. “I 
was afraid of crashing Lewis.” 

The lieutenant smiled back at him. ‘And 
I think I know why you crashed me rather than 
Lewis,” he returned. ‘The Colonel didn’t 
like the work of the flight. It is his orders that 
the entire class be held over here for another 
two weeks.” 

Cadet Barker stiffened, his face fell. And 
yet he knew it was final. He looked into the 
smiling eyes of Lieutenant Baxter—and sud- 
denly realized that his brother might get the 
silver wings first, but, after all, he had obtained 
something finer. The red badge of courage 
had come to him—in what he had thought 
would be the last formation! 
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“What’s the matter?” .demanded Bing 
and Curly, pushing forward, raising their 
hatchets. 

Giggles stumbled back, making way so that 
his two chums could look in. 

“Tee hee hee!” he giggled, nervously, 
“I’m not used to meeting fellows like him 
without an introduction!” 

Hearts palpitating, Bing and Curly crowded 
down upon the landing and stood—dumb- 
founded. 
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There before them, on the wall above the 
stairs, and in a grotesquely defiant attitude, 
hung a hideously posed skeleton! The body 
had been fastened to the wall much as a speci- 
men in zoélogy is mounted on a strip of card- 
board, the arms, legs and head having been 
secured with heavy rawhide bands so that the 
effect was one of a ghastly scarecrow, attired 
in a faded blue jacket and sailor breeches, the 
clothes tattered and slouched down over the 
loosely strung bones, a ghastly scarecrow with 
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right arm rigidly extended—the brittle fingers 
seeming to speak a warning! 

But, startling as this sight was, the boys 
were more moved by an ominous piece of board 
which had been nailed above the skull-like 
head and on which was carved the words: 





Wloe Unto him Whbo Passes 
Beneath My Bones 


x. B. 











“E. B.?” repeated Giggles, thoughtfully. 
“E.B.? Why, gee whizz! That’s old Ebenezer 
Beecher himself—Uncle Eb’s grandfather!” 

““No—it can’t be!” declared Curly, un- 
believingly. ‘‘He went away and never came 
back. I’ve always heard that.” 

“Yeah, he went away all right,” agreed 
Bing, shuddering instinctively. ‘“‘And maybe 
he came back dead, but he came back just 
the same, and we’re looking at all that’s 
mortal of him right now! FE. B.! Say, what 
a sensation this would cause in old Bean 
Blossom!” 

“And to think—we’ve only just started!” 
reminded Giggles. 

“TIsn’t that a grand thought!” reflected 
Bing. ‘‘You know, I’ve a hunch that old 
Ebenezer ordered this done! He knew that he 
couldn’t live forever and yet he wanted to go on 
protecting whatever he has to protect. It 
looks like he’d figured that some day someone 
would break into this cellar, someone who had 
feared him in real life; and that, if they ran 
into his skeleton they’d lose their nerve and 
turn around and back out!” 

“Yes, but who’d do a thing like this— 
string old Ebenezer up?” asked Curly, per- 
plexed. 

“Say, we haven’t got time to figure anything 
out now!” said Giggles, sharply. ‘It’s up to 
us to see what’s become of poor Uncle Eb. 
He may have been murdered!” 

“That’s so—I’d almost forgotten him!”’ ex- 
claimed Bing. ‘‘Wow, what a night! Sure 
we’re not dreaming?” 

“Tf we are this is the swellest nightmare I’ve 
ever had,” declared Giggles. ‘‘Well—here 
goes!” 

He pushed his way down the stairs, playing 
the rays of the flashlight ahead of him. 

“Woe unto you!” called Curly, in a low voice, 
referring to the words over the threatening 
skeleton. 

“Ssssh!” warned Giggles, “or it’ll be woe 
unto all of us!” 

Quietly, as quietly as was possible on the 
creaky stairs, the three felt their way down, 
down, what seemed an unusually long way 
down to the floor of the cellar. There they 
became conscious of a damp chilliness and a 
musty smell, cavern-like walls which gave 
back leaping shadows, barren rooms, rough- 
hewn, stretching back toward what would 
have been the front of the house. 

“Humph!” whispered Giggles finally. 
“Nothing down here that I can see. But there 
must be a secret room around some place 
where they’ve taken Uncle Eb, a room where 
old E. B. probably hid something!” 

“What would he hide?’”’ demanded Curly, 
intensely practical. 

“How do I know?” retorted Giggles, with a 
face of disgust. ‘‘ His false teeth, maybe. They 
were worth something in his day.” 

“Oh, shut up!” snapped Bing, impatiently. 
“This is serious!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!”’ giggled Giggles. ‘‘Thanks 
for the information!” 

Bing and Curly could not keep from grinning. 
Good old Giggles! Trust him to bolster up 
everyone’s nerve by making light of their 
situation. Trust him to get fun out of any 
happening. That was one mighty big reason 
why they were down in this cellar right now 
instead of several miles away—safe—and 
still going! An adventure with Giggles was 
something of alark thrownin. But it remained 
to 7 seen how much of a lark this was going 
to be. 

Bing, standing near the wall of the further- 
most room, distinctly felt something brush 
against his leg. He jumped. 

““ Hey!” 

_ Almost simultaneously, Curly, near by— 
jumped also and hollered. Giggles, some feet 
away, turned quickly. 

“Well?” 

“My leg!” 
touched it!” 

“Mine, too!” said Curly. ‘“ Both of ’em!” 

Giggles came over, playing his flashlight 
about. He saw nothing; neither Bing nor 
Curly could see anything. 

“You're crazy!” announced Giggles, quietly. 
“Tt’s your nerves!” 


gasped Bing. ‘Something 
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“No, sir, it was something alive!” insisted 
Bing. ‘‘Something—” 

““Yeow!”’ moaned Giggles, suddenly, mak- 
ing a wild leap. “I'll say it’s something! 
Look out!” 

The three prepared to give battle. Some- 
where in the darkened confines of that musty 
room was a something that had boldly bumped 
into all of them, an invisible something! 
Flashlights could not succeed in catching it. 

Finally a low, terrified whine! 

“Spot!” laughed Bing, relieved. ‘Ha! 
Ha! That’s a good one on us!” 


“Here, boy!” coaxed Giggles, stooping’ | 


down and looking about. ‘Where are you?” 

Uncle Eb’s “very brave dog,” now very 
much cowed, body quivering, dragged himself 
out of a shadowed corner and advanced across 
the floor, belly fashion, begging for mercy. 

“We're not going to hurt you, fellow!” re- 
assured Giggles, reaching out to pet the shiver- 
ing cur. ‘“‘What’s happened here anyway? 
Where’s Uncle Eb?” 

At mention of his master’s name the dog’s 
body bristled, the ears flung back, and the 
whine grew into a piteous bark. 

“Go find him!” 

For answer the animal jumped to its feet and 
Tan around in an excited circle, nosing along 
the wall, occasionally rearing up on his hind 
legs to paw with the forefeet. The boys looked 
at one another significantly and followed Spot 
with their flashlights. At length the dog came 
to a place on the wall which he sniffed excited- 
ly. Bending close, they could perceive a 
faint line in the otherwise solid rock formation. 
Bing traced the line with his fingers, going up 
on tiptoe until he had described the shape of a 
door just wide enough to permit one person to 
pass through at a time. Bing put his weight 
against it but the door-like partition failed to 
give. He called for help. Curly and Giggles 
came to his aid. Under their combined pres- 


sure the heavy section of the wall began to tip | 


back, not as the other door had done, but from 
the top down! 

“‘Be careful!’”’ warned Giggles. ‘“‘There may 
be trouble on the other side!” 

But only pitch-black darkness greeted them. 
The door, resisting their efforts at opening, 
remained down only so long as it was held. 
Spot was the first one through, bounding out of 
sight. Bing crawled in cautiously, using his 
flashlight to guide him. Curly followed and 
Giggles came last. As soon as they had passed 
over the door and taken their weight from it, 
the partition started silently back into place. 

“Catch it!” cried Curly, “‘or we’re trapped!” 

“Let it go,” said Bing. ‘“‘It works on some 
old spring or weight device . . . see? We 
can pull it open easy from this side.” 

“Boy, old Ebenezer or somebody must have 
spent a lot of time figuring these doors out!” 
remarked Giggles. ‘‘Say, who’d have thought 
there’d be such a big cellar under this house? 
We must be quite a ways under ground right 
now . ‘ 

““Bow-wow-wow! 
wow!” 

“Darn that dog! We ought to ’ave left him 
behind!” 

‘‘Grab him, choke that bark!” 

They groped their way across the cavernous 
room in the direction of Spot’s noisy demon- 
stration. 

““Say—what do you know about this?” 
exclaimed Curly, spying out the cause of 
Spot’s excitement. ‘‘Another door, wide 
open this time, and in the floor! Gee! Here, 
fellows—quick! A cave, a CAVE!” 

Bing and Giggles were at Curly’s side in an 
instant, combining the power of their flash- 
lights. Spot, rubbing up against their legs 
appealingly, knelt down and squirmed to the 
edge, where he peered over, fearsomely. Look- 
ing in, the boys beheld crude stone steps lead- 
ing down a great yawning opening beyond. 

“Well, this beats anything I ever ran into!” 
said Giggles. ‘‘No hide nor hair of Uncle Eb 
or anybody, just doors leading on and on.” 

“Ah!” said Bing, reaching down and picking 
up a wrinkled scrap of paper. ‘‘ Here’s some- 
thing!” 

Under the flashlight the paper proved to be 
a corner of a drawing, faded lines, a few mean- 
ingless figures. 

“*A map!” cried Curly. “A piece of a map!” 

“Sure enough!” agreed Giggles. ‘‘That’s 
what those somebodies were after and they 
got it, and it looks like Uncle Eb had tried 
to get it away from them! Come on, you 
game?” 

“Game for what?” asked Bing. 

“To follow!” 

“Huh!” answered Bing, scornfully. ‘You 
haven’t stumped us. yet. Get out the way— 
I’m going in first!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. ‘‘You’ve 
got another guess coming. There goes Spot!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for August) 
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‘HE stout craft’s launched— 

there’s a man-sized lunch un- 
der the thwart—and the last Keds- 
shod member of the crew is aboard. 
Shove off! 


It’s because Keds make them light- 
footed, quick-footed, sure-footed, give 
real comfort all summer long, that mil- 
lions of boys wear Keds for boating, 
hiking, sports and games of all sorts, 
and every day knocking around. 


And for the very same reasons, near- 
ly all great athletes wear Keds in their 
championship games. 


Keds soles are full of life and spring 
—give a sure grip—and are so tough 


They are not Keds unless the 


name Keds 7s on the 


THE “CONQUEST” 
A Keds model made in white 
with black trim or brownwith 
gray trim. Both with vulcan- 
ized crepe rubber sole, 





wear. 


trim. Gray 


a ites 
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THE “SPORTSTER” 
A sturdy athletic-trim Keds 
model—built for the hardest 
Comes in white with 
black trim or brown with gray 


at 


rers ahoy! 


that one pair of Keds will outwear two 
or three pairs of ordinary tennis shoes 
or “‘sneakers”. The special Feltex in- 
nersoles keep your feet cool and com- 
fortable. And Keds fit snugly. 


Keds come at prices from $1.25 to 
$4.50. Your dealer either has genuine 
Keds or can get them for you. 


Keds Hand-book of Sports—Free 


Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports 
contains all kinds of information on 
games, sports, camping. Sent free if 
you address Dept. 1440, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ohnson Light” 
win (shown 
here) weighs 35 
pounds, 2/7 h.p. 
Price ai 


The Light Si 
isl h.p. Weig 
but 26 pounds. 


Price $115 








OYS ... the greatest fun you 

can have at a lake or river this 
Summer is water-motoring ... 
motoring o’er the water in a John- 
son powered boat. 


A Johnson is ideal for boys. It is 
easy to start—steer—and control. 
It has speed ... power ... yet withal, 
it is the one boat motor easiest for a 
boytocarry, handle andattach—the 
lightest weight outboard motor made, 


Any Johnson dealer will explainthe 
exclusive features of Full Pivot 
Steering, the Shock Absorber Drive 
and the Quick-Action Magneto, 
Ask about the free trial and 
time payment plan, also fire 
and theft insurance protection, 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE! 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
314 Sample Street South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc, 
4 _ 61st St., New York, N.Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont, 


Johns son 
Outboard ei, Motor: Motors 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 















NEVE “R_ before has_ there 
been so much organized 
activity among Lone Scouts as 
at the present time. The 
recommendations of the Lone 
Scout Commission which will 
gradually be developed and 
carried out will do more to 
link Lone Scout work with the 
Boy Scout program. 
Heretofore, in Lone Scouting there has been 
little real scouting outside of the seven degrees. 
The only project being developed and pushed 
was journalism. Now, with the recognition in 
the near future of the Lone Scout degrees as 
an equivalent of certain Boy Scout tests, the 
merit badge field is before us with its many 
varied subjects. It will give the individual 
Lone Scout more to 


Lone Scout 


Long House News 
By Joseph M. Wise, G. C. 
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VERY successful gather- 
ing of Lone Scout leaders 
recently took place at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Those in 
attendance were Mr. John P. 
Wallace, Editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and member of the 
Lone Scout Advisory Board; 
Mr. E. R. Eastman, Editor of the American 
Agriculturist and member of the Lone Scout | 
Commission; Mr. R. H. Reed of the Country | 
Gentleman, and member of the Lone Scout 
Commission; Mr. O. H. Benson, Director of 
the Lone Scout Division; F: rederick E. Munich, 
Council Chief of District 2; LeRoy Greer, 
Council Chief of District 4; Fred R. Kruelle, 
Editor of National 





look forward to and 
more honors to strive 
for and achieve. 
Journalism will not 
be neglected, for the 
requirements of a 
Journalism Merit 
Badge are now being 
prepared; and the 
Boy Scout Amateur 
Press Association will 


terstate fairs. 





1926 Lone Scout Slogan 
Every Lone Scout will want to start 
now to make, grow or produce something 
for exhibit at the county, state and in- 


A Lone Scout is both producer and the Lone Scout 
demonstrator of scout service and achieve- 
ments—our 1926 slogan, “‘Every Lone 
Scout to show and demonstrate at least 
one thing at a fair or exposition.” 


Scout; J. H. Taylor | 
and the editor of | 
this page. At the 
session of the meet- 
ing dealing with 
Rural Scouting and 


Division, Mr. Wal- 
lace spoke on the 
“Needs of Farm 
Boys in Scouting,” 
Mr. Benson made 








foster and encourage 
the development and 
promotion of amateur scout and troop papers. 

The reorganization of the thirteen council 
divisions in the United States will do much to 
help make a stronger contact by the Council 
Chiefs with the Regional and Local Execu- 
tives. 

The farm journals are continuing to co- 
operate with the Lone Scout Divi ision in spread- 
ing the scout program among the isolated 
boys who live on farms or in rural communities, 
and to make our contact with them stronger. 
Mr. Benson our director has during the month 
of May travelled through the Central West 
meeting with agricultural leaders, farm journal 
editors and scout executives. 


S HAS been previously stated in corre- 
spondence and in the amateur publica- 
tions, membership in the Lone Scout Division 
is open to any boy; but that boy cannot at 
the same time be a member of a scout troop 
and a Lone Scout. A Lone Scout is a Boy 
Scout who follows a separate and definitely 
outlined program, and membership in both 
would mean a duplication of his membership 
in the same organization which is inconsistent 
and illogical. In case the community in which 
a Lone Scout resides is under the jurisdiction 
of a local council, his application for member- 
ship should be sent through the local execu- 
tive. 


CoUNCIL CHIEF elections for 1927 take 
place in October,.1926. For the guidance 

of those Grand Councilors who are not ac- 

quainted with the procedure it is as follows: 

Each section elects one Council Chief, who 
must be a member of the Grand Council at 
the time of his nomination, a Lone Scout in 
good standing, a resident of the Council from 
which he is chosen and whose candidacy has 
been announced in the official Magazine. The 
Council Chief holds office for one year. 

Nominations are made in the following 
manner: 

Any’ member of the Grand Council who 
wishes to be ‘a candidate for the office of 
Council Chief must have his candidacy en- 
dorsed by at least one Grand Councilor from 
his district who is not himself a candidate. 
This nomination must reach the Lone House 
not later than September rst. 

Elections will be held on the second Saturday 
in October of each year. A complete ballot 
for his district is sent each grand councilor 
who votes and returns it to the Long House 
in a double envelope, the inside one carefully 
sealed and without writing. The outside en- 
velope must be marked on the back. with the 
number of the district and the Grand Council 
number of the voter. It is understood, of 
course, that none but Grand Council members 
may vote in this election. No ballot will be 
counted if the envelope bears a postmark later 
than the date of the election. 


his report to the 
National Council and Fred Kruelle spoke on 
the “Development of the Amateur Publica- 
tions.” We feel sure that all Lone Scouts will 
be proud of the honor conferred on Mr. 
Wallace in his election to the Executive Board 
of the National Council and we should consider 
it as a tribute to Lone Scouts everywhere. 


JOHN ST. JOHN informs us that the annual 

Lone Scout Rally, sponsored by the 
Chicago Lone Scout League, will be held on 
August 21st and 22nd, at the Kolzy (Illinois) 
Forest Preserve at Irving Park Boulevard 
and River Road. Scouts are urged to bring 
their parents and friends on Sunday, and for 
Tribes a real chance for an overnight hike is 
offered. 


IX CONNECTION with the 1926 Lone| 

Scout Slogan mentioned elsewhere on this | 
page, an opportunity will be given to a Lone 
Scout who resides in the ten eastern States to 
attend the Mohawk Indian Village at Eastern 
States Exposition, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Here from September 19—25, representative 
scouts of the ten eastern States will gather to | 
demonstrate scouting activities. They will | 
also have an opportunity to see demonstra- 
tions by members of the 4 H. clubs, to visit the 
exposition buildings and see some thrilling 
polo events, horse and automobile races. 

If you live in the State of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania or Delaware, and are interested 
in attending, write to Mr. O. H. Benson, Lone 
Scout Division, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City for more details. 





HE “Mule Bulletin” issued by the Missouri | 
Mule Prep Club, Lone Scouts of America, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, has the following quotation: 


Quit Yore Kickin’ 

“Folks is a lot like mules,” said 
the Scout from Missouri, “because a 
mule can’t kick while he’s pullin’, an’ 
neither can he pull while he’s kickin’!” 

(Mules, Let’s Pull!) 


Amateur Publications 

THE charter of The Jayhawk News has been 

temporarily fsuspended. The last several 
issues appeared in hectograph form, and as the 
charter calls for a press printed paper, it can 
not operate at present, This is in accordance 
with the ruling adopted by the Long House 
after the Council Chiefs had expressed an 
opinion on it. 


THE LONE SCOUT LODGE published by 

Bert Stuffs of 116 Devoe Street, Brooklyn, 
New, York, has been granted Charter ‘No. 11. His 
charter calls for a press printed paper, four or 
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SAFETY PISTOL 
A Real Pistol in looks but absolutely safe—made 
of — oun -metal—comes in leather holster. 
6P—Price $2.00, length 8 inches. 








ARMY TANK 
Fired like any BIG-BANG with the added feature 
that Tank can also be fired by stepping on the 
ignitor. 
No. 5T—Price $1.00, length 8 inches. 








HEAVY ARTILLERY 
This New Model has four red wheels and is 
mounted on a strong steel carriage. 
No. 10W—Price $3.00, length 14 inches. 





Mounted on two large 
ted artillery wheels— 
comes in three sizes 
only. 





FIELD ARTILLERY 
No. 16F—Price $5.50, length 23 inches. 
No. 12F—Price $3.75, length 17 inches. 
No. 8F—Price $2.25, length 11 inches. 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 
Bangsite (ammunition) per tube............ $.15 
Spa = Plug (ignitor) percard.. ............. -10 


PARENTS!! from heaba © Ones Wenn tins 
deriess | BIG-BANG---real ind ti 











5 Ly ae and celebrating has the 
Glamor, the Flash = am so stronuly to 
every boy rs ee eee oeree by the most exact- 
9g OREN NOISE FOR SALE. If your dealer cannot suppl ou, 
erases, rder Ch Rag % BiG: 
BANG” with a Suppl NY, & Rene (ammunition) whieh be be 
sent to you prepaid in S.A. oe with complete directions, 


GUARANTEE—If the, BIG-BANG is not entirely satisfactory, 
return it at once and your money will be refunded promptly. 


THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


(FORMERLY TOY CANNON WORKS) 




















more 6 x g pages, to be published monthly. 
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For A Joyous’ 
Jaunt 


wits a HIK-STIK 


(Hike-Stick) 


Get the most out of hiking with 
HIK-STIK, the Staff of a 
Thousand Uses, as your com- 
panion. A six-foot of straight- 
grained live ash. The head, 
with pointed end and hook, is 
fastened so firmly it will with- 
stand a pull of 1,000 pounds! 
Great for hiking, hill climbing, 
pike pole, tent pole, drill staff, 
for rescuing from water or live 
wires, etc. 
With malleable rust-proof head— 
$1.00; with solid brass head—$1.25. 
cash with order and five two- 


cent stam; to cover shipping. 
Money if not satisfied. 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Dept. H Kokomo, Ind. 
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Length, six feet. Weight, two Ibs. 














FOR ALL BOYS 


Peach Stone Carving 
By Frank Mills 


Y REASON for sending you the picture 

and article on peach-stone carving, was 
to interest American boys in this work. I 
learned to make monkeys when a boy seeing 
them made in the Dayton Soldiers Home. 
Last summer I make a monkey watch charm. 
My boys and their playmates asked me to 
teach them and several did very well. I will 
describe the nature of the peach stone in re- 
gards to the thick and thin parts of them. 

The picture of peach stone shows a monkey. 
The butt of the stone is used for the heads of 
animals, or persons or for the bottom on a 
pitcher, basket or jug. The butt of the stone 
is quite solid and will allow a lot of-deep cutting 
while the point is thin. The side called the 
‘heavy vein” is the part used for the monkey’s 







The author and 
some specimens of 


his handicraft 
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Indian. In a little while you 


learn just what stones to select 


| 
e Voemer | 


for different subjects. A cling 
or close vein peach stone makes 
best monkey, while the free 
stone with its heavy veins is 
best for Indians. Start at the 
butt of a stone that has plenty 
of width so you can cut the ears. 
Then smooth by cutting away 
all the heavy pittings. And do 
| not try to cut too deep as the 
stones are brittle and may chip 

deeper than you want or crack. 
j You will have to keep your pen 
;| knife very sharp and use a small 
i} blade witha good point. I make 
|| lion heads, tiger, alligator, 
| mountain sheep, Lincoln, negro, 

farmer, Indian, rabbit, duck, 
| turtle, pelican, owl, squirrel, 
monkey, duck, pitcher, jug and 
basket. 








Cootie, the Pet Squirrel 


By Wilbur A. Markham 


NE spring day I was out observing the 

progress of several crow families I was 
acquainted with. I climbed an old basswood 
tree to a deserted nest, and tossed out the ac- 
cumulated leaves. They did not blow apart, 
but fell in a ball. When I got down I found 
the leaves to be a solidly made and cunningly 
concéaled squirrel’s nest. There was a small 
hole in one side, leading to a warmly lined 
chamber which held a lonesome, blind, hair- 
less squirming baby red squirrel. 

Now what was I to do except to try to raise 
him? To be sure, our cat had a litter of 
three day old kittens in the barn, but who 
would expect her to discriminate between 
a baby squirrel given her as a tempting tid-bit, 
and a baby squirrel given her to feed and raise? 
I for one didn’t, but I tried it—and it worked— 
the cat accepted the newcomer as one of her 
own brood, and he grew and enjoyed life im- 
mensely. Soon his eyes opened, hair grew on 
his body and tail, and he began to sit up and 
eat bread or corn like any squirrel. 

After about three weeks he deserted the cat; 
he liked_milk from a pan, or cake, preferably 
stolen on the sly from the kitchen, much better. 
He would play with the four kittens till long 
after they were tired, and sleepy; then amuse 
himself by hiding nuts, green apples or flowers, 
about the house or in some one’s bed. He was 
fat. and sleek, but unbelievably quick, and 
able to climb anything from the steel windmill 
tower to the flat side of the barn. 

I named him Cootie. I thought it was a 
good name, especially when he went exploring 
inside my shirt. 

Cootie and the kittens played together a 
great deal; but I think he had more than his 
share of the fun. Although he was plump and 
sleek, he was so quick and tireless and the 
kittens were so fat and slow that he could over- 
turn one, bite another’s ear, roughly break up 
the snooze of a third, escape the mad rushes of 
all, and be ready to do it all over again before 
they fairly came to:their senses.- He. was al- 
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ways able to be some place else when one 
brought his paw down with a demolishing blow. 

As the kittens grew older they became very 
fond of milk. More than once I have seen them 
crowded around a pan so closely that it seemed 


impossible for another to squeeze in, when | 


Cootie would tumble head-long from somewhere 
above, wedge his head in between the kittens, 
and drink as he balanced on his nose. 

He enjoyed being one of the family in the 
house, but after having him take a swim in a 
pan of milk, carry off various things from the 
kitchen, visit us at two in the morning and 
frighten a nervous guest almost out of her 
senses, we set about shutting him out. It was 
no easy task, for there are many entrances 
about an old farmhouse for such a little scamp 
with no thickness at all and an insane desire 
to get in. When we finally succeeded, Cootie 
got even when every morning at daylight he 
would appear, spread-eagle fashion, on one 
screen and then another, and chatter angrily 
for half an hour. 

Cootie was usually easy to pick up and 
handle except when he was in a certain barrel 
in the barn that had a little corn in the bottom. 
He considered himself monarch of that and 
bit savagely if molested. Perhaps he was so 
healthy and full of life because squirrels dis- 
covered vitamins some time long ago. Any- 
way, as long as he had plenty to eat he never 
took anything but the germ from the corn 
kernel. 

None of the old cats paid the slightest at- 
tention to his playful attacks, but he was wary 
of dogs, and able to take care of himself. When 
he was three months old we began to see him 
less, and finally he disappeared altogether. In 
the fall I found him living in an old apple tree 
nearby. He was full grown, really a very large 
red squirrel, and showed that he knew us. He 
would not let us quite touch him. . We hoped 
that he would come back when cold weather 
came. But he must prefer his own life, for he 
is still living in the apple tree. 














“VT BROKE the neighborhood 


record—and also my own’ 


b 


Three boys tell thrilling stories 
of how surefootedness pays 

































JAMES HARE, Norman, Oakla. 
(Formerly of Burbank, Calif.) 


Another Prize Winner 


‘6 . 
‘I now wear Grip-Sures 
. 
on Boy-Scout Camping 
e ”? 
Trips”. 
“The Boy Scouts of Troop 4, Burbank Cali- 
fornia, were camping in Big Tunga Canyon. 
I was playing leader in Follow-the-Leader, 
and tried a difficult jump to a slanting 
boulder, covered with fm moss, My feet 
slipped, and I found myself knee-deep in an 
icy mountain stream, amid the laughter of 
my companions, One by one the rest of the 
boys suffered a similar fate. At this point 
one of the fellows came glong and asked if 
we'd been fishing. ‘Riled’, we invited him 
to try the jump. He did.—landed on the 
boulder and stayed there. 

When wecrowded 
around to examine 
his shoes, we found 
that they were Grip 
Sures. The suction 
cup had held where 
our own soles had 
failed. Since that 
day I wear Grip 


bility and durabil 
ity.’ 





GRIP SURE is only one style in the Dept. C13, Beacon Falls, Connecticut 
vas 


complete line of Top Notch Can 
Shoes which include suction-cup soles, 
smooth soles, crepe soles. All popular 
styles and prices to fit any pocketbook. 
The Top Notch name and mark assures 
you long, satisfactory wear. 

























———— and thousands of boys will tell you that no shoes 
can equal Grip Sures for all-around service. The patented 
suction-cup soles give you an absolutely sure foothold for start- 
ing, running, stopping, climbing, without danger of slip or skids. 
Live and springy, they help your speed as well as your confidence. 

Be sure you ask for Grip Sures by name. You can’t get these 
scientific suction-cups in any other shoe. If your shoe or sporting 
goods store hasn’t them, write us. 


Cw 


ERNEST F. GOSS, St. Edwards, Nebr. 
A prize-winner in the 
Grip-Sure “Surefootedness Contest’’ 


“I broke the 
100-yard dash record” 


“The record was 13 seconds in our neighbor- 
hood, and I had made it. This time I wore a 
pair of Grip-Sure Shoes. At the signal I got off 
without a slip, as was generally my misfortune. 
I sped through the whole 100 yards without one 
little 'slip.. The new record was 11% seconds, 
which I owe to Grip Sures. I smashed the 
neighborhood record and also my own. 

Grip Sures sure live up to their name. Any 
fellow wearing them in athletics 
can be sure-footed, judging 
from my experiennce.” 


Send for 
Top NOTCH LIBRARY 


The Strategy of Baseball, 
Training that Wins, Manual 
of Camping and Ten Tricks 
in Basket Ball — mailed for 
10 cents. 










THOMAS PRATT, Detroit, Mich. 
Also a Prize Winner 


“Myradiowastuned-into 
hear President Coolidge” 


“It was March 4th, 1925 and President 
Coolidge was to deliver his Inaugural ad- 
dress. I was waiting eagerly to hear it over 
the radio, but to my dismay the set was 
dead, There had been a severe storm the 
night before, and a glance at the roof 
showed the aerial had been damaged. The 
roof was still wet and slippery, but remem- 

ing my Grip Sure’s remarkable power of 
adhesion I determined to trust them to get 
me safely to the top. 

“Immediately I stepped on the treacher- 
ous roof my fears vanished. Those deep 
suctions clung asa miser tohisgold. I made 
the repairs, and heard the speech clearly. 
The surefootedness afforded by my Grip 
Sures saved the day.” 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Makers of _ ~2 
Top Notch Rubber and or 
Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear RO 
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—to earn spending money 
—to learn telegraphy 
—to get vacations with pay 
—to buy a bicycle at cost 
—to take your pick of many 
jobs offered by patrons 


This wonderful chance you can get 
by joining the Western Union Messen- 
ger Service. Outdoor work, too—health- 
ful, interest'ng. 


IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY 


Stop in at the nearest office. 


The 


Manager will tell you all about it. 


WESTERN UNION 





MESSENGER SERVICE 








To Scout Camp Directors 
Send us the name and address of 
your jobber and we will mail you 
a free 6-oz. package of Campfires. 

















They are doubly 


Campfire marshmallows 
are sold at your om 
store from sanitary 5-l 
tins or in handy packages 
for hiking-trip lunches. 


Campfire marshmallows certainly do 
come in fine at camp. There are so 
many dandy ways to use them. 
They’re wholesome and satisfying to 
eat between meals. One dropped into 
a cup of cocoa or coffee takes the place 
of milk. And the high-spot in every 
evening’s fun is marshmallow time— 
when the gang collects around the 
fire with the big box of Campfires 
and toasts them over the coals. Oh, 





welcome at camp 


- then! 


The Campfire Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Boy! They sure do taste good 
You'll want to have plenty of Camp- 
fire marshmallows at this summer’s 
camp. Ask your Scoutmaster about 
it. Tell him to send us his name and 
address and his jobber’s and we’ll mail 
him a complimentary package. Camp- 
fires are as pure and wholesome as 
food can be made. Every package 
wax-sealed to insure freshness. 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





H! HERE he is! 
this time! 


Caught with the goods 
Old Idle Five Minutes has 
been around for quite a while this month try- 


| ing to catch some poor fish. Look at the bait 
he is using. He has a number of lines set too. 
Just look down this page and see all the lines 
| of type and the type of lines that he favors. 
| Let us get busy and instead of biting let us 
see to it that it is he who “gets the hook.” 

Cast your lines boys and for each hook 
catching we will send a Boy Scout Diary— 
| in other words, each joke accepted and printed 
will be considered a winner. 

Don’t waste any time. 
seconds. 


Must Have Been Official Scout 
Uniforms 
| Aman that had been gazing at a store window 
| enteredandsaid, “I wantsomehardware goods.” 
CLERK: This is a clothing store. We don’t 
carry hardware. 
Man: But all the things in the windows are 
marked “‘ Hardwear.” 


Hook him in 299 











Didn’t Help Much 
TENDERFOOT: My dad got me a new type- 
writer the other day. 
First Crass Scout: Yeah? 
TENDERFOOT: But the trouble with the 
thing is it can’t spell any better than I can. 


Nothing Wrong, However 
‘““That’s what makes, me soar,”’ said the eagle, 
| looking at his wings. 

Periods 


TEACHER (late one afternoon): Johnnie, will 
you please read to the next period? 

JoHNNIE: But teacher, I thought you said 
we should have ten hours sleep! 


The Family Tree 


UncLe (guest at family dinner): I hear 


they’ve been making a study of the family tree, 
and they’ve discovered that Harold is the sap. 
HAROLD: 


Tell the whole story, Uncle, the 














Cc. & BD. 
““Ma’am here’s a man at the door with a 
parcel for you.” 
“What is it?” 
“‘Tt’s a fish ma’am and it is marked C. O. D.” 
“Then make the man take it straight back 
to the dealer. I ordered trout.” 


A Bird 
Dryer: Waiter, this soup is spoiled. 
Walter: Who told you? 
Diner: A little swallow. 


How? 
TENDER: Did you see me come in? 
Foor: I did. 
TENDER: Did you ever see me before? 
Foor: No. 





TENDER: Then how did you know it was me? 
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This Isn’t a Dry One 

PatRoL LEADER: When rain falls does it 
ever rise again? 

Bricut TENDERFOOT: Oh, yes, in dew time. 

Late 

PROFESSOR (to tenderfoot entering class 
late): When were you born? 

TENDERFOOT: On the second of April. 

ProFressor: Late again. 
Bn, 2 

77 ~— 
ries a, 
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Hide and Seek 

THE FLEA: Now I'll hide on you. 

THE Pup: Get out, this is my hide. 

Noise 

Jim: I wonder what makes the train wheels 
squeak so. 

Joe: They’re made of pig iron. 

Head Work Mostly 


Boy: What are gentlemen farmers? 
FatHER: Gentlemen farmers are farmers 
who raise their hats but very little else. 


Made It Hot for Them 

“Yes, sirree, I made all my money by the 
sweating system—by making the other fellows 
do the sweating while I raked in the dollars.” 

“‘T should be ashamed to acknowledge it if 
I were you.” 

‘““Why, there’s no harm in being the pro- 
prietor of a Turkish bath, is there? 


Under the spreading chestnut tree, 
The village blacksmith lies, 

He started to shot an army mule, 
And forgot to shoo the flies. 





Theatrical Hits 


Press AGENT: I wouldn’t have anything 
to do with that actor; he’s a bad egg.” 

MANAGER: WELL, I’ve known bad eggs to 
make their marks on the stage. 


Why He Couldn’t 
Mr. CATERPILLAR: Mr. Bedbug, we want 
you to come out to the insects reunion to- 
morrow night. 
Mr. Bepsuc: Sorry, old man, but I work 


nights. 
Sea-Sick 
“Can you keep anything on your stomach?” 
asked the ship’s doctor. 
‘““No, sir,” he replied feebly, “‘nothing but 
my hand.” 


Winners of Think and Grin Contest 


Mitchell Best, McCrory, Arkansas; Beatrice 
Manier, Olympia, Wash., Walter Scherer, 
Tihamah, Nebr.; Jack Defore, Detroit, Mich.; 
Wn. A. Reisert, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; Benjamin 
Gengler, Caledonia, Minn.; Robert Hirsch, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard L. Duffield, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Charles Felton, Washington, 
D.C.; Charles N. King, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 
M. Miller, North Vancouver, British Columbia; 
Ralph Hineline, Franklin, Ohio; Donald Flo- 
rack, Elmira, N. Y.; Walter Marker, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Rudolf Vande Kieft, Bronx, N. Y.; 
Richard Baldwin, Tacoma, Wash. 
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The Cache 


t Fort York 
(Concluded from page 17) 
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The Englishman stepped quickly forward 
and wrung the French middy’s hand. 

“Say you so! That were good indeed. The 
boy is my sister’s son and none too strong for 
the life of this land. I have been fain to send 
him home for some time past, though I never 
thought to trust him in French hands, but a 
man who will do the deed your admiral has done 
here”—he pointed to the cache—“‘will never 
harm a boy too young to be called an enemy.” 

The boy, who apparently spoke no French, 
was glancing eagerly from one to the other 
endeavoring to understand the subject of the 
conversation. His uncle now turned to him 
and in a few rapid words set forth the matter. 
The English boy’s eyes glistened and though 
he was evidently reluctant to leave his uncle, 
it was plain to be seen that he longed to return 
to his native land. 

The Englishman cut short his hesitation by 
wringing his hand in farewell, and with a hur- 
ried, ‘‘God bless you, Ralph my lad,” running 
into the woods. 

The next moment the cause of his haste was 
apparent. From the opposite direction a loud 
“holla!” announced the arrival of Jean. The 
big fellow’s countenance expressed such a 
mixture of indignation, relief and amazement 
as he hastened toward Alain, that the latter 
could not refrain from laughing. 

“Nay them,” exclaimed the soldier wrath- 
fully, ‘‘is it a matter for mirth that you desert 
your ship in an enemy’s country, and I risk 
shooting to come after you?” 

‘‘4 thousand pardons, Jean,” entreated 
Alain, running along beside him, as the three 
sped toward the swamps. “I am not a de- 
serter as you well know, and unless our men 
have grown web-feet this last half hour, we’ll 
overtake that slow column of ours long before 
they reach the boats.” 

In a few hurried words he related what he 


had done and explained the presence of the 
boy beside him. 

When big Jean heard how the English lad’s 
uncle had saved Alain from the Indian, he seized 
the young fellow’s arm in a friendly grasp. 

“Tell him, Monsieur,” he besought the mid- 


shipman, ‘‘that if ever he needs a friend he has’ 


but to command big Jean.” 

The Sieur de la Perouse was standing on the 
shore watching the last of his men embark, 
when the three late comers arrived. Whatever 
doubts as to his reception the English boy 
may have felt, vanished when he met the 
French admiral. It was not in that noble 
man’s nature to be other than kind to a help- 
less foe. 

‘And thou art no foe,”’ he said smiling as he 
ordered them into the boats, ‘“‘thou art only 
my young cousin’s guest. By the same token,” 
he added sternly to the two others, “you shall 
escape punishment this time because your deed 
was in itself good, but see that you venture 
not upon such independent action again.” 


FouR weeks later the three warships, their 

direful errand done, passed out of Hud- 
son’s Strait into the open sea, leaving the 
desolate shores more lonely even than they 
had found them. On the deck of the Scepter 
Alain stood beside Jean and Ralph. 

““Now good-bye to this cold America,” he 
cried gayly, “‘and good speed to us who go to 
the pleasant shores of France!” 

“America is pleasant too further south, I 
have heard,” said the English boy, “‘ though ’tis 
hard to credit.” 

“Tis true, I believe,” declared Jean; “there 
is a town of some size called New York, that 
I have heard very well spoken of.” 

“It may be,” retorted Alain sceptically, “‘ but 
what of that? In less than three months, if all 
goes well, we’ll see the walls of St. Malo!” 








The Attack on the Pole 


(Concluded from page 11) 











sparkplug as human life is sensitive to the 
pulse of the heart. A thousand details may go 
wrong where no detail can be conveniently 
remedied. The flight across the Pole is a mere 
flash compared with the former prolonged 
efforts. The Norge herself only expected to 
be in the air for sixty-five hours. 

The Norge, as a semi-rigid airship, was built in 
Italy. And it is natural, therefore, that Ger- 
mans, with their record of Zeppelins, should be 
critical of this aerial competition. But there is 
none the less much force in the German conten- 
tion that the Norge, on her journey “from Rome 
to Nome” in Alaska, showed herself to be ex- 
ceedingly particular as to her stable. It took a 
long time to effect a landing whether at Pulham 
in England, Oslo in Norway or Trotsk in Russia. 
The proposal has been made that the United 
States should dispatch the Los Angeles to the 
North Pole. The enterprise would be glorious. 
But equal to the enterprise, would be the risks. 

After all, the famous Arctic explorers of the 
old type were hard-bitten sea dogs, accustomed 
to wind and wave and snow, to whom the ice- 
pack and its meaning were as second nature. 
These men did not try to be ina hurry. They 
made their preparations with patient care and 
they provided themselves with every possible 
comfort for body and mind. They were 
tortoises, not hares. And they left nothing to 
chance. Nor did they trouble to try stunts. 

Over the earlier expeditions, we have to- 
day one clear advantage—namely wireless. 
In previous years, the explorer was lost to 
view for years at a time. And nobody knew 
what had happened to him. It was so in the 
forties with Sir John Franklin whose precise 
fate, even to-day, includes elements of con- 
jecture. Who then imagined that it would be 
possible for operators of radio—indeed, for 
private operators like Howard W. Thornley of 
Providence, Rhode Island—to use the short 
wave-length in order to converse with the 
crew of the steamship Chantier as she carried 
the Byrd Equipment to King’s Bay, Spitz- 
bergen, the most northerly village in the world. 


It is as if the Arctics were in the Telephone 
Book. But the silence over Wilkins and over 
Amundsen means that near the Pole, there 
are areas which may be “blind” to radio. 

That a million miles of icecap awaits the 
survey of aircraft is the plea of those who in- 
augurate these expeditions. And the question 
is whether this area is land or water. Russia 
claims that all land north of Siberia belongs 
to her. By this, she can only mean any terri- 
tory lying between Siberia and the North 
Pole. And it is almost certain that no such 
territory exists. The drift of the ice, proved 
by Nansen, and certain soundings indicate 
that if land is to be added to the map, it must 
be on the American side. 

Naturally, there are those who dream of 
gold fields and diamond mines concealed by 
glaciers. And such wealth may there be 
hidden—who knows? But the trouble will be 
to extract these treasures at a cost which will 
be less than the treasures are worth. 

The Norge reports that no land was seen on 
her flight, so it would appear that a search for 
any large body of land would be in vain. 

Frankly, then, we see no commercial value 
in the Polar Regions themselves. The real 
question is whether the Polar Regions will 
offer a route for aircraft passing between conti- 
nent and continent. From Liverpool in 
England to Yokohama in Japan, it is now a 
distance of 11,000 miles. Across the North 
Pole, the distance is under 5,000 miles—a voy- 
age by air of three days. And if the super- 
plane were well heated like a Pullman, the 
“hop” might be quite a pleasurable experience. 
Whether the trip could be made in winter as 
well as summer is a question, the answer to 
which depends upon the success of the experts 
in producing a plane that will face low tem- 
peratures. The oil and the gasoline and the 
water must remain fluid whatever the frost 
and however penetrating the breeze. And 
even with such planes, it has still to be shown 
that the transport can be provided at a possible 
fare for the passenger. 
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“Come on 
-Fellows/” 


That’s the daily call whether it’s for a spin or a 
trip to the old swimmin’ hole. Be sure your bike 
is equipped with Fisks and then you will be in the 
same class with the other fellows. 

The fact that the leading bicycles come equipped 
with Fisks is in itself evidence of their reliability. 

There is a Fisk dealer in your vicinity. If you 
do not know him write us direct and we will give 
you his name. 


Join the Club Now 


Write at once for free booklet ‘‘How to Form a 
Fisk Bicycle Club’”’ to Fisk Club Headquarters, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, Inc. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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These famous bicycles come equipped with Fisks: 


America Columbia Cleveland Crescent 
Crown Indian Iver Johnson Pope 
Rambler Snyder Tribune 
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The First Ascent 


Mt. Clemenceau 


of 


By Dana Durand 
Illustrated by Photographs 


NE of the finest parts of 

the Canadian Rockies— 

“and one of the most in- 
accessible—is the region 

about the recently christened Mt. 
Clemenceau. All that territory 
which lies some sixty miles south of 
Jasper, Alberta, and thirty miles east 
of the Big Bend of the Columbia 
River, has been a blank on the maps. 
Practically all of its numberless 
peaks and glaciers are still un- 
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sionals. We planned to camp three 
weeks at the foot of the mountain 
in order to insure enough good 
weather for our ascent. In order 
to carry in the heavy supplies from 
the end of the horse trail to the 


climbed. 


Mt. Clemenceau is the fourth 
highest mountain in the Ca- 
nadian Rockies. It was dis- 
covered in 1892 by Professor 
Coleman of Toronto. Little 
more was heard of it until 1920 
when the _ Interprovincial 
Boundary Survey mapping the 
continental divide just east of 
it, camped near its foot. Cole- 
man had named the mountain 
Pyramid, from its perfect shape; 
the surveyors renamed it in 
honor of Georges Clemenceau, 
the great French statesman. 

The first expedition directed 
against Mt. Clemenceau was 
organized in 1922 by Alan 
Carpe and H. B. deVilliers- 
Schwab of New York, and H. 
S. Hall, Jr.,of Boston. Though 
they had a large horse-outfit 
and camped for ten days in the 
Clemenceau Valley, they did 
not get the peak. They were 
weakened by the loss of 
Schwab, who had been kicked 
by a pack horse and had to 
return to Jasper; and finally 
undone by clouds of dense 
forest-fire smoke and long 
spells of rain. 

Undiscouraged Hall and 
Schwab organized a_ second 
expedition, and I was invited 
to go. Carpe was unable to 
join us. In addition to this 
climbing party of three ama- 
teurs we took a support party 
of both amateurs and profes- 
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climbing camp (a hard two-days’ 
march) it would be necessary to 
make at least two full trips. In 
order that the climbers might have 
as much time as possible for their 
work, it was agreed that they 
should carry but one load when 
they went in, while the support 
would relay in the rest. Two pro- 
fessional horse-wranglers, my six- 
teen-year-old brother, Ben, who 
had done much difficult climbing 
in the Alps, and Norman Schwab 
of Yale made up the support party. 
In addition we had a cook, an ex- 
tra wrangler, and W. D. Harris of Jasper who was head 
of the expedition on the trail with the horses. 





E left Jasper on July 19, 1924. Our party, consist- 

ing of 11 men, 14 pack-horses and 11 saddle horses, 
was one of the biggest ever organized for the conquest 
of a single mountain in Canada. 

It was a week’s trip from Jasper to the foot of the 
mountain. It was great fun, marching and riding by 
day, and at night lying in our snug sleeping-bags on the 
ground—early morning round-ups, and hearty meals. 
We developed amazing appetites: even bacon for 
seventy-five meals on end never became tiresome. 

At one point where the trail became almost impas- 
able we unpacked all the duffle and sent the horses 
through unloaded. The ton or more of supplies we 
carried ahead in a canoe,—seven miles down a shining 
lake of turquoise color, stretched like a narrow moat 
round the foot of towering mountains. On the fifth 
day we established a base camp for the horses and for 
those of the men who would 
not be in Climbing Camp. 











HE oval at the top shows the 

author fording Wood River on 
the way to the mountain. The two 
pictures in the center of the page are 
of two of the camps, the lower of 
these two pictures having been taken 
just after a fall of wet snow. 

The picture in the circle shows 
Hall standing on a peculiar snow 
formation near the summit. A 
band of fog lies between him and the 
dim precipice in the background. 

The picture io the right is of 
Tusk Peak. The strange ice needles 
in the foreground and the two 
glaciers joining to make a single 
river of ice are evidences of the 
difficulty of the ascent. The black 
streaks in the glaciers are the 
moraines, which the slowly moving 
masses of ice bring down from the 


peaks. Although they appear as mere streaks they are in reality rocks and debris loosened by the glacier and carried to the bottom Purest ice—the 
where they will be heaped up in a mound called a terminal moraine. By means of these piles of debris geologists are able to mountain any of us had ever 


ascertain the extent and size of former glaciers and to determine the rate of movement of present ones. 











The rest of the trip would be 
all on foot and a good stiff 
trip, too! 

Next day we dumped all 
our equipment ip piles, 
checked over piece by piece, 
calculated the proper divi- 
sion of supplies and gave 
each mana load. Though we 
had set a maximum of thirty- 
five pounds we boosted the 
quota until some had nearly 
sixty. 

The two days of back- 
packing were a cruel ordeal. 
There was of course no trail; 
the going was of the worst 
sort, up steep, jungle-covered 
ridges, then out across rocky 
gullies, or clambering with 
aching legs and back up 
barren sun-baked ridges. Our 
inspiration was the continual 
sight of Mt. Clemenceau. 
Swelling up above the wild 





spruce-edged valley, it shone 
like a magnificent pyramid of 
loveliest 


seen. 
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Our climbing camp was pitched on almost 
the only possible site in the whole valley. 
Backed by a singing waterfall our tents 
squatted on a little clearing right at the 
glacier’s edge. The ice was so crusted with 
stones and mud that it looked like a gravel 
yard. The icy point of our mountain shot up 
across the glacier, fiery against the deep, deep 
blue of the sky. 

The following days, while the support party 
was bringing in its second load, Hall, Schwab 
and myself went out on scouting climbs. The 
region about Mt. Clemenceau is a vast and 
icy wilderness of mountains. The peaks stream 
with glaciers which stretch out and link them- 
selves into almost limitless ice-fields. One 
could march for days on one of them. 

Mt. Clemenceau, itself, we figured must be 
all of twelve miles round at its very base, and, 
but for a short mile, completely girt withice. 
It is 12,000 feet high. It is unique in its isola- 
tion. Its cliffs and ice-falls shoot up from 4,000 
to 7,000 feet clear on all sides. 

On the first expedition in 1922 it had been 
settled that no side was feasible for the ascent 
save the Southwest. Even that was doubtful, 
for clouds and a veil of smoke had hidden the 
upper stretches—the crucial part. The climb 
had to be on ice; everywhere the rock was 
crumbly and too dangerous for any climbing. 
We had four things to consider: (1) the actual 
route itself which we could not settle definitely 
until on the mountain, (2) state of the crev- 
asses, (3) dangerous snow cornices on the ridges 
which we could see even from camp, hanging 
out like breaking waves over the snow-cliffs, 
and (4) the condition of the snow, whether hard 
and slippery entailing step-cutting, or soft and 
powdery, susceptible to avalanches. 

On the very day when we planned to attack 
we awoke to find snow, a clinging, fluffy, 
Christmas-like deposit on all the spruce-trees, 
and the air full of grayness. For the next five 
days we existed about our camp doing nothing. 
We felt as though the mountain were vanishing 
through our straining fingers, just as we could 
grasp it. ; 

Then came a microscopic improvement in 
the weather. We decided to reconnoiter on the 
mountain itself. We did not plan to reach the 
top on that day; this was merely to prospect 
the route, study the snow and crevasses. The 
actual attack would take two days; we had 
already selected a bivouac about three hours 
above the camp, where we would sleep the 
night before the climb. 

Our scouting trip was fairly successful. We 
hiked round the base of Mt. Clemenceau— 
some six miles‘on gently mounting, snowless 
highways of ice—to the bottom of the great 
Western face. Then by a series of long, sweep- 
ing zig-zags we mounted the “Tiger Glacier” 
(our unofficial name) toward the summit ridge. 
Hall was leading. Though frequent clouds and 
fog blew about us, we were surprised to find the 
glacier not very difficult. The new snow 
which had somewhat hardened proved even 
better than we had hoped. We reached an 
elevation of 10,000 feet, saw the summit, 
apparently close at hand, and made out several 
important details of the route. Much of course 
was. uncertain, doubtful crevasses, or plateaux 
hidden away by deceptive swelling ridges, but 
on the whole it was very encouraging. 

Next day—August 8—we filled our ruck- 
sacks with food and equipment to about 
thirty-five pounds per man. We took with us 
Harris, who had been our cook at the climbing 
camp. He was not a mountaineer, but he had 
climbed occasionally with parties like our own. 
We felt that his strength would help on our 
rope among the many dangerous crevasses. 

Our “Lagerplatz” was a flat shaly ledge set 
in the flanks of Mt. Clemenceau. Across the 
narrow glacier, flowing like a canal between 
the muddy banks of two moraines, there shot 
up the cliffs of Tusk Peak, so tall, and so steep, 
and so close that one instinctively shouted, 
expecting an echo. 

While we laid out our sleeping bags, Harris 
prepared cocoa and erbswurst soup over a little 
box of special imported fuel, banked about 
with chips of shale in lieu of stove, and shel- 
tered from the heavy west wind by a poncho. 
We swallowed the two liquids as hot as we 
could bear. Then, though the sky was still 
light, we wrapped ourselves in coats, sweaters, 
sweat shirts and other warm things, and 
crawled into our water-proof bags. 

According to the wise Alpine custom we got 
away before dawn to have the best hours of the 
day for our climb. Quite at the beginning we 
had uncertain weather—blue sky with a golden 
sliver of moon floating in the East, massy, 
pitchy clouds blowing over the pass from the 
West. Dawn came. We drew together and 
stopped to fold our candle lanterns and put on 
the rope. It was cold but we were used to it. 

Hall took the lead, and we went on very 
rapidly. By 7:05 we had broken the virgin 
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snow beyond the highest footprints of our | 
scouting trip. We toiled up sharp slopes where 

we had to zig-zag heavily through mazes of | 
crevasses—but very luckily we fell into not a | 
single one. The leader always took great care 

to jab his ice-axe deep into each suspicious line 

or trace in the snow that might indicate a 

crevasse hidden beneath. The rest of us held 

tight on the rope as he leaned forward. 

The summit of Mt. Clemenceau is a junction 
of three gigantic ice ridges. Two are nearly, 
if not quite, impossible. The third, northwest 
ridge alone seemed feasible in its upper 
stretches. A great ice-cliff, unscalable and 
topped with corn:ces, barred the way to the 
ridge. Fortunately a shelf of snow, nearly 
horizontal, led right along the foot of this cliff 
to the ridge. In the opinion of our party the 
passage of this flat corridor and the final ridge 
had been the crucial part of the ascent. We 
could tell nothing about it from below. 

On the last very abrupt pitch of snow lead- 
ing up to the horizontal shelf (which we called 
the Roof Corridor) Schwab took the lead. 
He fell into an almost comical piece of bad 
luck. As we got into high altitude, the snow 
had become harder, and had a stiff crust. 


Harris, Hall and myself could just manage to | 


walk'on this crust without breaking through, 
but Schwab, a good twenty-five pounds heavier, 
went through above his ankles no matter how 
lightly he stepped. It was a weary, treadmill 
sort of toil, and very slow. Ilall with his pocket 
aneroid kept saying “‘11,000—it’s 11,200 feet, 
Henry—11,375!” 

There was a trail of vivid, shimmering 
spangles made by the light upon the snow— 
points of purple, blue, red, gold, like diamond 
flashes, which kept dancing away before my 
deep-tinted goggles. The summit ridge was 
springing to its peak like a line of white flame. 
This was the most glorious place in the world, 
a high mountain. 

When we reached the Roof Corridor I took 
the lead. Schwab continued to break through 
pathetically. After a short horizontal trudge 
we passed on a snow bridge over a deep, crater- 
like crevasse fringed with bluish icicles, and 
came to the northwest ridge. The summit 
curled out of sight a few hundred feet above. 
We approached the ridge cautiously, for we 
had seen the treacherous cornices of snow that 
hung out over the great north cliff on the other 
side. Many parties have been killed through 
the collapse of a cornice. 

Hall came forward to take my place as leader, 
and crawled on his stomach to the very edge. 
The rest of us stood anchored as far back as 
the rope could reach,—scarcely breathing. 
Hall leaned out over the edge, looked up and 
down awhile, then beckoned that it was safe. 
There was a good margin of safety within the 
line of the crevasses; the summit was near and 
nothing short of an Olymp‘an thunderbolt 
could stop us. 

Nevertheless we proceeded with the utmost 


of caution, kicking a deep stairway in the snow | 


that would last until we came down. Gradually 
the ridge flattened out into the broad, gently- 
rounded back of the summit. There was the 
indescribable, the dazzling sensation that this 
was the top of the world. Taking great pains 
to be at the very highest point we indulged in 
a ceremonial handshake, all round. It was 
good that the world lay beneath us, for we 
needed the whole sky to hold us, so great and 
happy we felt. To Hall and Schwa) it was the 
consummation of two years’ endeavor—of 
effort, worry and large expense. To me, it was 
my first ascent. 

We had climbed the fourth highest moun- 
tain in the Canadian Rockies, and one of the 
most beautiful. The other three peaks above 
12,000 feet (which were from about 80 to goo 
feet higher than ours), had all been climbed 
before our ascent as made, and had all been 
done with professional guides. Ours was the 
highest first ascent made by amateur climbers. 

The achievement of a record, however, was 
no reward like the glorious two hours we spent 
on the top of Mt. Clemenceau! We did rather 
trivial little things, but enjoyed them im- 
mensely. Harris and Schwab complaining of 
thirst, suspended an army canteen full of 
snow over one of the little boxes of fuel. 
Schwab remarked by way of science that there 
was no wind since the flame of his match stood 
motionless. We sat for a while like Indians 
circle-wise and hunch-backed on the snow. 
My extra clothing I jput beneath instead of 
on me. 

Bits of view came in magic vignettes through 
the dissolving, shifting mists. Hall took a 
childlike pleasure in conjecturing what peaks 
we could see. “Look, quick, before it goes! 
That’s Mt. King Edward. No, it isn’t! It’s 
Columbia—highest after Robson. Been 
climbed? Oh, yes! Outram in 1902.” The 
distance was a maze, too vast and uniform to 
have much meaning. The overwhelming 
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majority of the peaks were still unclimbed— 
and not one had ever been climbed twice. 

We caught glimpses of ribboned glaciers; 
some were like curling feathers with graceful 
geometric curves of moraines. Our own little 
climbing camp huddled almost at our feet. 
Through the binoculars I could see among the 
spruce-trees the brown, triangular patches that 
were our tents, like rocks tossed up from the 
moraine. 

At last Hall and Schwab with the con- 
sciences of good explorers set to the scientific 
tasks of taking elevations and compass bear- 
ings; they would be needed when it came to 
plotting the unknown region to the west of the 
Divide. Hall placed his little shiny instru- 
ments on my back as I lay prone, my elbows 
in the snow on the very edge of the abyss. 

There was one formality to be performed 
before we could leave. We made a record of 
our ascent on a printed form of the American 
Alpine Club, slipped it into a little aluminum 
cylinder, and throned it on the very highest 
snow. But that was purely ceremony. It will 
not be there when the next ascent is made; 
in three hundred years perhaps, or slightly less, 
it might appear somewhere down Clemenceau 
Creek—in a prospector’s pan! 

It required a sort of brusque jerk to tear 
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ourselves from the summit of this wonderful 
peak. I noticed as we left how the snow, which 
had been spotless and pure when we came, was 
trampled and strewn with the black tabs from 
our cameras. Fortunately we knew that. in 
a few days it would be covered over with new 
snow, as though no one in all eternity had 
touched there. 

I led during the entire descent. Schwab 
with his strength and reliability brought up 
the rear. Having once got off the Roof Corri- 
dor, the rest of the way unwound itself quite 
easily, and much more gaily than the ascent. 
The snow was now considerably softened, ex- 
cellent for a rapid, half-running, half-sliding 
pace and frequent glissades. 

Presently we were off the snow on the “dry” 
glacier; we untied the rope, wound it round 
Harris’ shoulder, then hastened down in the 
soft light of afternoon. The rest of the way, 
with its endless moraine stretching like a 
rough dike down the middle of glacier, should 
have been very boresome. But everything 
seemed to be pleasant—the crunching stones, 
the weight of our sacks, the fire in our cheeks. 
When we got back to our little knot of tents, 
the mountain was glowing with sunset colors. 
None of us was especially tired, but we slept 
wonderfully that night. 
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Just as the party reached the platform the 
Cass band struck up a stirring march, and into 
the hall from opposite ends came what seemed 
like an endless procession of flags. What a 
sight that was to see Sir Robert step forward 
and take that salute as 350 American, Cana- 
dian and troop flags swept down the center 
isle, then circled back and around until a 
great border of flags was flung around the huge 
arena. As the last scout stepped into place 
the band swung into the tune of “America” 
and led by Mr. Fowler Smith of the Detroit 
Public Schools, that great audience joined in 
singing one verse of ‘‘ America,” one verse of 
‘God Save the King,” and one verse of “‘Two 
Empires by the Sea.” 

Mr. William Norton, who is Secretary of 
the Detroit Community Union, and who was 
the presiding officer for the afternoon, then 
announced that Mr. Frank Irwin, Assistant 
Provincial Commissioner for Ontario, would 
lead the Canadian scouts in their scout 
promise and the Scout Law. The rest of the 
scouts of course standing at Scout Sign. Then 
A. D. Jamieson, former scout executive of 
Detroit, led the American scouts in their 
Oath and Law. Very Rev. Monsignor Doyle 
then pronounced the invocation. 

A short speech of welcome by Dr. C. B. 
Lundy, President of the Detroit Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, a few remarks by Mr. 
Walter W. Head and your Chief Scout Exec- 
utive. It being Mother’s Day, Lady Baden- 
Powell was hailed as the scout mother and 
made a touching response. 


The Indian Sign 


MB: NORTON introduced Sir Robert and 

this was the signal for another ovation. 
Then something quite out of the ordinary 
happened. Chietan Di Nonna Night Glee 
Shee (for you know Sir Robert is a Canadian 
Tribe Chieftan), was talked to in his own 
language. Led by scoutmaster E. C. Mitchell, 
the President of the Mikanankawa Club—the 
Detroit Scoutleaders Club—the entire group 
of 6,000 scouts quietly arose and in silence 
that would have allowed the proverbial falling 
pin to be heard anywhere in the spacious hall, 
repeated the Indian signs of Peace and Wel- 
come; Thanks to God; and Tribute to Sir 
Robert: and then finished with a scout salute 
held for a quarter minute. The “Chieftan” 
could not fail to be impressed. 

It being a Sunday a most appropriate and 
beautiful pageant called “So Will the Light 
be Carried Forward” was given as arranged 
by Mr. W. R. Hunt, of the Detroit Council, 
and we wish we had space to describe it in 
this issue. Groups representing the early 
explorers, the twentieth century, scout leaders 
of to-day, and religious groups, were knitted 
into the significance of the torch being received 
by Sir Robert and passed on to the scout 
leaders of to-day. At this point eighty Eagle 
and King scouts were marched up to the plat- 
form and Sir Robert awarded to each their 
coveted badges. 

Monday noon nearly 500 civic leaders from 
Detroit, near-by cities and from Canada 
assembled at the Book Cadillac Hotel, and 
there at a luncheon, listened to Sir Robert, 





Mr. Head, Mr. West and Dr. Lundy. 
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After the luncheon, Sir Robert and Lady 
Baden-Powell were driven to the Ford plants, 
and, under the personal guidance of Mr. 
Earnest Kanzler, Vice-President of the Com- 
pany, who was acting on behalf of Mr. Henry 
Ford, who had expected to be there but was 
called out of the city, were shown through 
this wonderful monument to twentieth century 
ingenuity and achievement. 


New York City 


T WILL be noticed that in each of these 

centers only two events were permitted, 
one for scouts leaders and the other for 
scouts. In New York the Annual Scout- 
masters Dinner tendered by Mr. John McE. 
Bowman was held May 12th with Sir Robert as 
the Guest of Honor. Nearly 2,500 scout- 
masters crowded the biggest ballroom in the 
world, and overflowed into two adjoining 
rooms. Mr. Charles Dana Gibson was Toast- 
master, National Scout Commissioner Daniel 
Carter Beard, Mr. Barron Collier, Gen. John 
F. O’Ryan and your Chief Scout Executive 
were among the speakers. The gathering 
greeted the appearance of Sir Robert with 
tremendous enthusiasm, giving him a great 
ovation. For several minutes they stood up 
and cheered, waving their napkins. 

Mr. Barron Collier on behalf of the New 
York scouts presented Sir Robert with a 
wrist watch as a memento of his visit. Mr. 
Bowman personally welcomed the gathering 
and Sir Robert to the dinner. Sir Robert 
addressed himself directly to the  scout- 
masters, talking of the great opportunity 
and privilege which was theirs in the scout 
movement. 

The rally of scouts on Friday, the 14th, took 
place at the Sheep Meadow in Central Park. 
6,000 scouts from the Boroughs and near-by 
councils assembled at 4:30 in the afternoon. 
Just as Sir Robert arrived on the platform, 
escorted by the National Scout Commissioner 
and the Chief Scout Executive, the various 
units present, 6,000 scouts in number, began 
to march down the Meadow toward the plat- 
form, halted in front of the stand, and lifted 
their voices and hats in a yell of greeting to 
the Chief Scout as flags were raised, and ac- 
companied by the band the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and “God Save the King” were 
sung. In a circle in front of the stand a knot 
tying and fire by friction contest was staged, 
after which a demonstration of the Indian 
dance was shown which drew all the passers-by 
in the great park as with a magnet. Because 
of the conditions it was difficult for any 
speeches to be made, so very briefly the Chief 
Scout Executive introduced the National 
Scout Commissioner, who in turn introduced 
Sir Robert. Sir Robert invited every scout 
present to journey to England in 1928, to 
attend the British Jamboree. 

Sir Robert and Lady Baden-Powell sailed 
on the 15th back to England on the Majestic 
after seventeen strenuous days in the United 
States of America. Troop 13, of Paterson, 
N. J., were at the pies to wave the Chief their 
last American g ry. 

Just before he left Sir Robert sent a message 
to the Boy Scouts of America which is printed 
elsewhere on this page. 
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THIS is a promising department. If you 
doubt it, just glance at the quality of the 
brain-teasers printed in these two columns. 
There are some lucky solvers, too—five of 
them. 
Address all letters to Puzzlecraft, care 
Boys’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


For Original Puzzles 
Joseph Kershenbaum, 28 Oscar St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., $2. Edwin Boeger, 470 Nelson 
Ave., Grantwood, N. J., $2. 


For Puzzle Answers 

K. D. Gordon Clack, 209 W. Downie St., 
Alma, Mich., $1. Ormond K. Lay, 4513 S. 
Grand Boul., St. Louis, Mo., $1. Hamilton 
Wright, 2134 Wyoming Ave., Washington, 
D. C., $1. Ben Turner Dean, Brookhaven, 
Miss., $1. Thomas Snowden, Jr., The Wood- 
ley, Washington, D. C., $1. 


A Patriotic Poser 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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23 9 20 13 — A fierce animal. 2. 
2t 40 18 22 - Robust. 3. Certain 
17°14 37 2 27. musical instruments. 
24 15 34 7 + +— 4. The European song 

5 25 thrush. 5. Improve. 
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6. Mournful. 7. Lifts. 
8. Renown. 9. Rapid. 
10. To treat with con- 
sideration. 11. Foe. 
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- 44 - 48 12. To recuperate. 13. 

28 - 6 47 - To endure. 14. A 

+ II 12 39 — _ measureof weight. 15. 

49 41 3 - 32 Knots. 

Ig 2 - - 31 When these words 
have been rightly 


guessed, the initial letters, reading downward, 
will spell the name of a President. Another 
row of letters will spell the name of another 
President. The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 7, from 8 to 11, from 12 to 
16, from 17 to 22, from 23 to 27, from 28 to 
36, from 37 to 44, and from 45 to 51 will each 
spell the surname of a President.—JosEPH 
KERSHENBAUM. 


A Scout Cross 
(Prize Puzzle) 


4H KR KR KFA KK KH 


Reapinc Across (eleven three-letter words) : 
1. A masculine nickname. 2. A youth. 3. 
Unusual. 4. A powerful weapon. 5. A 
unit. 6. An animal. 7. To plunder. 8. 
The beard: of barley or oats. 9g. To snare. 
10. A priestly garment. 11. To go back and 
forth. 

Down (six three-letter words): 1. Possesses. 
2..A long snowshoe. 3. A tree. 4. On the 
links. 5. Peltry. .6. A mean dwelling. 

The letters represented by stars will spell 
the name of a man honored by all scouts.— 
EDWIN BoEGER. 


Cross-word Enigma 
My first is in Police, but not in Spitz; 
My second, in Poodle, but not in Great Dane; 
My third is in Bulldog, but not in Pointer; 
My fourth is in Airedale, but not in Foxhound; 
My fifth is in Mastiff, but not in Setter; 
My sixth is in Terrier, but not in Pug. 
My whole is a beautiful kind of dog.—Jacxk 
RUMBLE. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of forty-eight letters and 
form a patriotic quotation from Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

My 37—18—47—8—26 is like tin. My 
48—22—15—35—31 is genial My 2—42— 
29—12—39 ordered the massacre of the little 
children of Bethlehem. My~34—4—46—7—5 
is to blot out. My 20—33—44—13—38 is to 
harmonize. My 32—10—28—21—27 is evi- 
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dence. My 16—25—9—24—30 is faith. My 
17—11—14—19—1 is to lift. My 36—41—3— 
43—6—45—40—23 each one of us is proud to 
be called.—Joun H. Foster. 


Charade 

My first may be a little nail; 

My J/ast the horses fear; 
My /ast will make a robber quail; 

My J/ast, for ships quite near; 
It’s sometimes wet and sometimes dry; 

If dry, the ship will thrive; 
A foolish general was my whole 

In 1755. 
—Emery R. REYNOLDS. 


Diagonal 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the diagonal 
(from the upper left-hand letter to the lower 
right-hand letter) will spell the name of a 
famous scout. 

READING Across: 1. Pleases highly. 2. 
Reaps. 3. Cautiously. 4. An island of the 
British West Indies. 5. Fearless. 6. A large 
animal. 7. Two persons nearly related. - 8. 
In a descending course.—JosEFH HURLEY. 


Letter Rebuses 


c Ilarmony. 
© D ; 
" T A throat disorder. 
SEL 
S A gift. 
'. ee 
GMS Disagreement. 


HILaAry J. FISHER. 


Concealed Animals 


One animal is concealed in each sentence. 

1. Is he Episcopalian or Methodist? 

2. The game was lost, Richard, on account 
of your fumble. 

3. Be a very good player and you will be 
popular. 

4. The car I bought does not run smoothly. 

5. The school term, in every way, seemed 
long. 

6. Peter Pan, 
popular. 

7. They were filled with awe as Ellery 
mounted higher and higher. 

8. Did you know, Al, russet and red are 
my favorite colors? 

9. Do not mar mother’s beautiful point 
lace. —CARROLL B. MAYERs. 


the rare sprite, proved 


Answers to June Puzzles 


PRESIDENTIAL Acrostic. Across: Gondola, 
Chicago, outward, justice, Florida, patrols, 
pontoon, hummock, variety, ennoble, New 
York, steward, sterile. From 1 to 10, Washing- 
ton; 11 to 17, Lincoln; 18 to 26, Roosevelt; 
27 to 30, Taft; 31 to 36, Wilson; 37 to 41, 
Grant; 42 to 47, Pierce; 48 to 51, Polk; 52 to 
57, Arthur; 58 to 62, Adams. 

PROGRESSIVE ACROSTICS. 
emit. I. Late, tale. II. More, Rome. 
Line, Nile.. IV. Teal, tael. 

Pi. Show the flag and let it wave 

As a symbol of the brave; 
Let it float upon the breeze 
As a sign for each who sees 
That beneath. it, where it rides, 
Loyalty to-day abides. 
Dr1aMonD.: Mississippi. 1. M. 


Lone, area, tell, 
III. 


2. Ait. 3. 


Essex. 4. Dresden. 5. Gottingen. 6. 
Mississippi. 7. Berkshire. 8. Halifax. 9. 
Apple.. to. Ape. . 1. I. 

Cross-worD EnicmA. _ Baseball. 
CHARADE. Juno. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 

Rose, thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower. 

Hive oF Bees. 1. Ballot, 2. Ball. 3. 
Bail. 4. Blast. 5. Ban. 6. Bat. 7. Band. 
8. Bawl. 9. Bangle. 10. Bay. 11.. Bare. 
12. Boast. 13. Barm. 14. Beagle. 15. Bar- 
row. 16. Beast. 17. Bask. 18. Beat. 109. 
Bend. 20. Bill. 
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Watch “Red” handle that canoe! 


“He can paddle rings around the 
other fellows—Flashes along, swift 
and silent, as if he were handling a 
feather! 


“*Red’ knows bicycles, too. On 


. shore he’s always riding his snappy 


bike — coasting along with his New 
Departure, swift and easy — just as 
smooth as he does in his canoe. 
Both keep him fit.” 


Tad * ad 


Just think of it! With the New 
Departure on his bicycle he 
has braking power of half a 
ton, if he needs it. At all times 
this wonderful little device in 
the rear wheel makes the ride 
smooth, easy, and safe. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 


If your birthday comes this 
month, tell Dad the best pres- 
ent is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. Send teday 
for amusing New Departure 
puzzles. 
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NEW DEPARTURE 





THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 
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OWS twanging—arrows whistling—you'll 
find archery the popular sport in camp, 
afield and on the lakes this summer. Hundreds 
of scout organizations have bought our big value 
Wych Elm assortment, satisfaction guaranteed— 
and not one has been returned. 
Twelve selected Wych Elm Bowstaves (one 
6 ft., two 5% ft., nine § ft.) with carefuily il-' 
lustrated directions, supply of Hemp Bow-string 


and All Materials (except paint and varnish) for 
ment, 144 target arrows—only $20 by express 


Same assortment with hard-shooting Lemon- 
wood Staves instead of Wych Elm, by express 
C. O. D. $30. 


Target Arrow Sets; Instructions and Materials 
complete (except paint) for making 12 fine ri» 
— postpaid, $1.50. 12 sets, express C. O. D. 
12. 

Special prices on fine bowstaves in quantities. 
Sample Lemonwood 6 ft. stave with patent fiber 
back, finer quality, postpaid $5. Scout leaders 
write for free Archer's Handbook and special 
quantity offers for Scout Camps. Supply lim- 
ited—order tuday. 


Che Archers Company 


PINEHURST, N. C., Dept. C7 


(formerly New Orleans, La.) 


America’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Archery Tackle 
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VIO 
OH BOY! 

There will be real fun in your camp this 

summer if you take along a CARPENTER 


They are easiest to handle—very light 
in weight and will stand any weather. 
Absolutely waterproof. 

Besure tosend for our new Tent Catalog of 





It tells you all about camping, what to do and 
what to take along. 
' Sent FREE. Ask for Catalog No. 616 


Geo: %Co, 


Tent Makers for eighty-five years 
440 No. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Salute 
EACH GOLDEN MORNING 
WitH A SMILE~ 





Kill the mosquitoes ! 





PRAY your tent with Fly-Tox. 
Then when you crawl in for the 
night, you are due for a long, 
sweet, unmolested sleep. 
Use Fly-Tox. Then there will be no 
buzzing mosquitoes awakening you with 
an irritating challenge. 
Nor blood-sucking mosquitoes attacking 
you in your sleep. Piercing your skin. 
Injecting poison into your body. Raising 
a welt on your skin that burns like fire. 
Not only is there danger in the bite itself, 
but when that bite is a flaming torment, 
scratching it may cause streptococcic 
infection (blood poisoning). 
Use Fly-Tox. Kill the mosquitoes. En- 
joy wonderful, restful nights—sung to 
sleep by wind in the trees and water 
murmuring along the shore. 
Awake refreshed. Vigorous. Alert. 
100 percent. Glad to meet the new day. 


FLY-TOX 
is a scientific insecticide 
It was developed 
at Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research 
by Rex Fellowship 


Fly-Tox is safe. it is harmless to humans 
and animals. But sure death to flies, 
mosquitoes and similar insects. 


Fly-Tox kills flies. In hundreds of camps 
Fly-Tox is part of the standard equip- 
ment. For scout executives and camp 
leaders know that flies and mosquitoes 
are disease-carriers. They must be killed. 





All grocery and drug stores sell Fly-Tox. 
It does not cost much. Its use has brought 
about a truly wonderful summer comfort— 
a house without flies or mosquitoes. 


MOTHS. ROACHES. ANTS, FLEAS 
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VER in right field Dolf Redding crouched, 

chewing at a blade of grass nervously. 
His eyes were on the diamond but they were 
unseeing. Instead, Dolf was calling to mind 
the vision of two youths—fighting. He saw 
a fist flash out and the form of one of the 
youths stagger and go down. He saw the 
fellow hit throw out his right arm in an effort 
to break the fall, and then an expression of 
pain as the arm crumpled under him. 

“Gee!” 

Realization swept over Dolf in an instant. 
Eagle had hurt himself that night and had 
said nothing to anyone about it. But now he 
had been forced to reveal the fact. Now— 
when another hit to center might mean the 
game! And, worst of all, if Eagle’s condition 
should lose for Mackland, whether anyone else 
knew it or not, Dolf would be to blame! 

Dolf wiped perspiration from his forehead 
as Southpaw Baker pulled himself together and 
struck out the next batter, ending the inning. 

Score—Mackland 4; Dudley 3. 

On the bench Coach Jedele took the captain 
aside and had a talk with him. He examined 
the player’s throwing arm and called for tape 
bandaging the wrist. 

“‘How’d you do it?” asked Bendler, short- 
stop, when Eagle had come back to the dugout. 

“Slipped and fell the other night going 
home,” came the ready answer. 

“Liar!” mumbled Dolf under his breath, 
“You sweet liar!” 

But there was nothing he could do. Nothing 
that anyone could do except to hope for the 
best. Mackland had pulled through a bad 
inning. Chances were Southpaw Baker would 
be master of the situation the rest of the way 
He hadn’t really weakened. Dudley had just 
run into a succession of fortunate circum- 
stances. Coach Jedele had not considered it 
wise to send in substitute Peters for his star 
center fielder, either. Eagle was the greatest 
ground-covering fielder he had ever known. 
The Mackland captain was noted for pulling 
down drives which other fielders would let 
go for hits. It was a tribute to Eagle then 
that, even with a sprained wrist, he was sent 
back into the game in the last of the eighth! 
Dolf edged over to the fellow who had been 
elected captain as Dudley came in for bats, 
the score still standing the same. 

“T—I’m sorry,” he said. 

But the Mackland center fielder continued 
on his way out to position, unanswering. 

The last of the eighth passed quickly, much 
to Dolf’s relief. Dudley went out—one, two, 
three—Southpaw Baker bearing down in 
splendid style. Mackland fans breathed 
easier. The championship was in their team’s 
hands if the slender lead could be held an 
inning longer. 

Dolf was the third man up for his side in 
the first of the ninth. He had already been 
credited with a triple and double, his drives 
having been accountable for the four runs. 
Now, in a rage at himself for having been the 
cause of Eagle’s injury, the star right fielder 
strode to the plate with the idea of atoning 
as best he could. And his home run clout 
which followed was adjudged the longest hit 
ever made at Dudley field. 

“Good boy, Dolf!” congratulated Coach 
Jedele as Mackland’s batting star jogged in to 
the bench, face flushed at the ovation being 
given him. “You're sure hitting to-day. 
That puts the game on ice!” 

“T hope so,” said the fellow who had wanted 
to be captain, and sat down, stealing a glance 
at the fellow with the bandaged wrist. 

“All right, team—everything you’ve got!” 
cried the coach a moment later, “Only three 
more!” 

Mackland took the field with heightened 
spirits and great determination. A five to 
three lead in the last of the ninth was some- 
thing to feel good over, something to hang 
ohto. Especially when the opposing team 
was the mighty Dudley—a Dudley not quite 
© mighty to-day—thanks to Southpaw Baker 
and Dolf Redding! 

But it is an old bromide that anything is no 
stronger than its weakest link. And Dudley, 
grasping at straws, took the last turn at bat 
with a determination equal to Mackland’s. 
The first batter hit deep to short and by 
great running managed to beat the throw to 
first by an eyelash. 

“Never mind that!” shouted Coach Jedele, 
“Go get ’em, team!” 

Go get ’em! 

Southpaw Baker stepped from the pitcher’s 





box and dusted his fingers in the dirt. 


“Take your time!” encouraged the infield. 

Slowly Baker worked over two strikes on 
the man at the plate. This was the batter 
he wanted. Still three to get. A foul into the 
stands. Another foul. The fellow was dying 
hard. And Dudley rooters were cheering 
frenziedly. 

“We're going to score! We're going to 
score! We’re going to score!” they chanted. 

Perhaps the strident confidence of the home 
crowd got under Southpaw Baker’s hide. At 
any rate he suffered a momentary lapse of 
control and the count soon changed to two 
and three on the batter. The next ball had 
to be over. 

There was the crack of wood against leather 
and the white streak of a ball as it hopped 
over the third base bag into left field. Fast 
fielding by the Mackland left fielder held the 
hit to two bases and kept the runner already 
on the paths from going beyond third. But 
Dudley was not delirious with joy and Mack- 
land was distinctly up in the air. The entire 
complexion of the game was changed. A 
~— would probably tie the score. And after 
that— 

The next batter bunted. A simple little 
squeeze play but it worked to perfection. 
Baker, excited, rushed in to take the bunt, 
fumbled, recovered, and threw to the plate 
in an attempt to get the runner there. He 
might better have cut the batsman down at 
first. As it was the batter continued madly 
on for a second and slid in under the catcher’s 
throw while the runner rounding third threat- 
ened to go home. A terrific din was raging. 
Dudley had executed some smart baseball and 
was now strongly entrenched for the winning 
punch. Men on second and third and no one 
out. Score—Mackland 5; Dudley 4. Another 
hit would tie the game at least. And—Dud- 
ley’s heaviest batter was up! 

Home Run Conklin took his positio: at the 
plate, eyes gleaming at the opportunity which 
was his. Southpaw Baker had made him look 
extremely foolish in his previous times up. 

“‘Here goes your old ball game!” screamed 
a Dudley fan. 

And Conklin laughed as he saw the Mack- 
land fielders moving back toward the fence. 
On the bases two Dudley runners crouched 
forward ready for the dash home. There was 
little question but that Conklin would hit. 
A fly to the outfield would sacrifice a man in 
and tie the score. Southpaw Baker was 
tottering. Eagle Carver’s inability to use his 
throwing arm several innings before had put 
his team in the hole. 

Ball one! 

Out in right field Dolf Redding was chewing 
on a blade of grass again and muttering. 

Ball two! 

A roar from the Dudley crowd. 

“He’s going to walk him!” 

But Baker had no such intentions. He 
hooked a curve in for the first strike. Home 
Run Conklin looked his surprise and took a 
new grip on the bat. 

Then it happened. The ball had no sooner 
left the bat than everyone in the crowd knew 
it was all over. Out in right and center fields 
two players ran with their backs to the dia- 
mond, giving occasional glances back over 
their shoulders and then redoubling their 
speed. Home Run Conklin rounded first as 
runners from second and third pounded home- 
ward. 

A startled cry from the crowd, a cry of sheer 
amazement, almost unbelief, brought the 
runners up in their tracks. Out near the 
fence, as it seemed the ball was to disappear, 
the form of the Mackland center fielder leaped 
frantically into the air. A gloved hand 
reached up and up and somehow managed to 
connect with the streak of white, swallowing 
it from sight. Then the fielder fell heavily to 
earth, taking care—however—to hold the 
gloved hand aloft. 

What a miraculous catch! Home Run 
Conklin stopped on his way to second and 
stared, dumbfounded. Coachers at third and 
first entreated the other runners to hasten 
back to second and third respectively and 
touch their bags so that they could advance a 
base. The Mackland center fielder was on 
his feet now but he was out near the fence 
. . . so far out that there was no chance of 
his throwing the ball in. He was starting to 
run in with it but the Mackland shortstop 
and second baseman had been so stunned at 
the turn events had taken that they had made 
no move to assist. 

Touching third the runner dug out again for 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


PROUD? 


Sure! Any boy would be (or any 


man, too, for that matter) 
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You Can Build This Model Yacht 


A new, simplified system makes it now 
possible for any boy to turn out a per- 
fectly designed yacht that is not only a 
beauty but a real sailer. It will hold any 
course desired for miles. 


This is the official model for Boy Scouts 
and Sea Scouts and the building and the 
racing of it will give you more fun and 
more education than you can imagine. 


Get started on yours today. Blue prints, plans 
and instructions, including full size patterns for 
each piece required, sell for $1.00. The complete 
knock-down boat with ready sawed hollow hull 
sections, completely sewed sails, and all hardware 
and material needed to complete the boat (except 
the paint) sell for $6.00. Send check or money 
order to the TOSEBO MODEL YACHT COMPANY, 
Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illustrated booklet. 









In Your Own Home 
You may now have any musical i nt 
for a week's free trial in your own home. Ex- 
amine it, show it to your friends, play it as 
much as you wish. No obligation to 20 
for the trial. 
Easy Payments 
If you decide to buy, men arranged 
in convenient small’ monthly co A tew 
: instrument. 
Special of a on Pomslate os ey 
ie exception: i in 
struments is the result of Teton — 
ence in masical instrument building. Used 


leading professional musicians, prominent 
bands orchestras. Usually easy to play. 


vor New Catalog 


Describes and iilustrates every known musical 
instrument—many shown in full colors. Soqeia! 
trial ‘ceay pazment Dias AN eset ives < eo 
obligation.” Write tedayt 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. B-114 


120 W. 42nd St., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 
329S.Wabash Ave. , Chicago-134 Golden Gate Av., SanFrancisco 


Copyright, 1924, Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids enough for several 
|. days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
less brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 
60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid, 
p onan for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties = 


portsmen. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. _ 
5032 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 


| ake Your Own 
po July Spark! 


T this fine SPARKLER 
OUTFIT. With it you can 
make 60 dandy big red and golden 
sparklers. It’s lots of fun making 
‘our own, and they will be the 
¥ P ever ed. Comaiate 
outtit containing everything 
needed to make 3o red sparklers 


olden sparklers; 
postpaid for ‘ a 50c 
—— send at once, will in- 
cl ea copy of the ath of July Ghemeratt 
Chemist Magazine telling about fire- 
works, and how they are made. 
THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 
119 Summit Avenue 
Hagerstown, Md. 
































FOR ALL BOYS 


home and the tying score. He did not even 
glance toward the field so certain was he of 
counting. 

Someone has written that there is many a 
slip twixt the cup and the lip and someone 
equally brilliant has declared that it is unwise 
to depend on eggs until they are hatched. 
Each of these epigrams might have applied 
here. 

Cutting across the grass in the outfield, 
chest heaving, arms outstretched, came the 
lunging form of Mackland’s star right fielder. 
As he neared the running figure of his team 
captain he cried: “The ball! The ball! Give 
it to me!” 

And the fellow with the bandaged wrist, 
hearing, tossed the ball in under-handed 
fashion. It was a long throw in and the main 
thing was to get the ball back to the diamond. 
But Dolf Redding had never been noted for 
his accuracy in pegging. 

“Home!” screamed Eagle, “Throw it 
home!” 

And Dolf set himself for the effort. As he 
drew back his arm he saw the runner leaving 
third. The ball left his hand on a skimming 
line with every ounce of his strength behind it. 
Anxiously the two fielders watched the race 
between runner and ball. Ten feet from the 
plate they saw the runner look up, astounded, 
and leap forward as the catcher reached out 
his mitt and took a white object which came 


on him on the first bound—a perfect peg! The 
umpire’s hand waved. 

“You're out!” 

But the catcher did not stop with tagging 
the man who slid into him. He shot the ball 
on a scorching flash to third base just as 
another runner hit the dirt in a slide. The 
third baseman speared the ball with his 
gloved hand and pressed it against a leg as it 
hooked out for the bag. 

“Side retired!” bellowed 
though not a soul heard him. 

Up in the stands behind the home plate, 
during the tremendous uproar which followed, 
the official scorer turned perplexedly to Knox, 
the news reporter, and asked: “Say, how 
would you score such a play anyhow?” 

Knox rubbed a finger alongside his nose, 
meditatively. 

“Put it down as a second-handed peg,” he 
said. 

But there was nothing second-handed in the 
manner that the respective custodians of 
Mackland High’s center and right field posi- 
tions came to grips after the play which 
saved the game and won for their school its 
first championship. What did it matter who 
was captain or who was the better player? 
The thing they had wanted most had come to 
pass and each of them had done his best to 
bring it about. Beyond that—well. that’s all 
there is—there isn’t any more. 


the umpire, 
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Mr. Jefferson Writes i 

(Concluded from page 6) ' 
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divine right of kings. If I write that, I raise 
these three lads out of their several degrees of 
bondage to the level of all free men. Yet, if 
we win freedom for ourselves, will we give it 
to the red man and the black man?” 

The storm broke at last with a preliminary 
gust of such force that the wind, rushing 
through the open window, extinguished the 
candles and plunged the room in darkness. 
For a time Happy-go-Lucky and Dick could 
not relight the candles. The only light in the 
room was from the sky, as electric flashes tore 
it wide. Onaga busied himself in shutting and 
locking the windows. All three boys were 
alert, eager to serve, to assist in the writing 
of that story. The storm was close: the thun- 
der and lightning were almost simultaneous: 
the tall old elm just outside the window strained 
and shrieked in the gale. The pacing figure of 
Jefferson came and went in the flashes. Pres- 
ently Dick and Happy-go-Lucky succeeded in 
lighting the candles again. 

Jefferson, seated once more with pen in 
hand, looked from one to the other, from the 
colored slave boy on his left to the white ap- 
prentice on his right, each with a candle in 
his hand. 

‘And it is you two, who give me my light,” 
he mused aloud. 

“Yas, Marse Tom,” Happy-go-Lucky an- 
swered, beaming. ‘‘Caint write “bout dat 
awkwa’d freedom flowah widout a light.” 

“Not without a great deal of light,’ Mr. 
Jefferson admitted. He took up his pen. 
Happy-go-Lucky went back to the sofa under 
the window. Dick stood near the desk, fas- 
cinated by the movement of Mr. Jefferson’s 
pen as it wrote, erased, wrote again, a few 
words at a time with long haltings between. 
Onaga squatted on the floor near the sofa. 
Sometimes he and Happy-go-Lucky exchanged 
a few syllables in whispers. They were 
startled into action by a crash and the splinter- 
ing of glass. A bough had snapped from the 
elm and, hurled by the gale against the window, 
had broken a pane. Seeing how the candle- 
flame wavered madly in the current of wind, 
Happy-go-Lucky caught up the one velvet 
cushion on the sofa and stuffed it partly into 
the gap. Dick swept up the broken glass 
with the hearth broom. 

Jefferson crumpled page after page and 
threw it on the floor. 

‘Because I do not dare to write the one 
thing that clamors to be expressed, I can write 
nothing that satisfies me,’ he said. “Yet 


how can I, a master of slaves, lay down such 
a principle and submit it to a Congress of 
masters. Never before was a government 
formed on the earth with that idea as its foun- 
All human longing and aspira- 


dation stone! 








tion demand it; but all history denies it. 
Which is true—that vision of our spirit, or the 
experience of our flesh? On which should we 
build, we who seek to rear a new political 
structure?” The pen lay still on the desk 
while the hours went by. 

Into his long brooding spell came the con- 
sciousness of quiet. The storm had passed. 
There was only the soft sound of rain. After 
a time, that also ceased. He looked over at 
the sofa. Dick, crouched on the floor, was 
sleeping with his head against the couch. 
Happy-go-Lucky had evidently remembered 
that rain was not good for velvet pillows. He 
had removed the cushion from the gash in the 
window. He lay on the sill, wedged in by the 
back of the sofa, with his body against the 
hole to stop the wind. He, too, was sleeping. 

“No noise now. Storm stop. Mr. Jeff’son 
write.’ 

Jefferson turned at the soft voice behind him. 

“Onaga,” he said, ‘‘ Had that chief, who said, 
Come! Smoke! succeeded or failed, when he 
was killed and the peace pipe was stolen? 
You don’t understand what I mean, do you?” 
Onaga shook his head. ‘Well, then, was he 


a fool?” 

Again Onaga shook his head, this time very 
resolutely. 

“No. Not fool. Ver’ wise man. Coz he 


know his spirit ver’ strong. He know white 
pipe spirit ver’ strong. More strong t’an bad 
man. So he not ’fraid. T’ose bad men t’ey 
go, die, all gone. But white pipe spirit stay; 
it grow like flower. I, Onaga, have seen it. 
You write t’at ver’ true story.” 

“And if some—many—men don’t believe 
it?” 

“No matter. It true. 
find out it ver’ true story.” 

“Some time; yes. Let the future unfold 
it; and point out the ways to apply it. Now is 
the time to take the first step—namely, to 
declare it.” 

He wrote: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, thateamong these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

““Not need candle now. Morning,” Onaga 
said. He snuffed out the candles. ‘Sky ver’ 
clear.” 

Jefferson heard him absently at first, not 
grasping the words. Then he looked towards 
the window and the mother-of-pearl sky beyond, 
from which the white dawn unfolded like the 
translucent petals of the ghost flower. 


Bymebye all men 
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IVORY SOAP SCULPTURE 


LESSON No. 18 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 





A MONKEY MASK FROM JAPAN 


Copied from a real Japanese mask in the Brooklyn Museum 


AN LONG agoas the 7th century, 
wooden masks were made in Japan 
to use in the dances which were part of 
the ancient drama called the VO. These 
masks are still made after designs that 
are hundreds of years old, and they are 
very queer and wonderful indeed. 


Japan’s early art showed the influence of 
China and India, but later she developed 
an art of her own. In the great temples 
of Japan there are preserved to this day 
magnificent temple statues in wood and 
bronze, made about 1000 A. D. 
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TOOLS—A large cake of Ivory Soap, 
pen knife or paring knife. One orange 
stick, with one blade and one pointed 
end (wooden tool A). One orange stick 
to which a hairpin is tied as shown in 
B, C, D. File bent end of hairpin to a 
sharp knife edge. (Wire tool.) 


DIRECTIONS—With point of wooden 
tool draw marks on front of soap. 


With knife cut away soap up to dotted 
line. Do the same with sides. 

With wire tool, or blade of wooden tool, 
shave or carve down to the actual form of 
the mask. 


Work slowly, turn model often and com- 
pare it with drawings. 


Markings on face, eyes, nose and mouth 
should be done last with point of wooden 
tool. 


VACATION DAYS! Lazy days or busy 
days, just as you like. And nothing 
starts any day better, or ends it better, 
than a freshening, tingling Ivory bath. 
Hiking or camping, be sure you have 
your Ivory with you. It’s an ideal camp 
soap. Fine and lathery, and, of course, 
it floats! 


REMEMBER to give the shavings from 
your monkey mask to your mother. 
She can use them for laundry or to 
Jaunder fine things. 


IVORY SOAP 


99 “4/100 % Pure It Floats 


© 1926 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 











N BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 





The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 


choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Catalog Free — Save Money — Order Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which tae meg ss te 
THOMPSON are) BOAT MEG. co. 


413 € 1213Eim CORTLAND NY, 


hoot The Best Gun 


w BENJAMIN is the finest air rifle ever made. 
Gain vf others. Has amazing 

hard pon far. It’s the 

erated ri! a to six Sr strokes comp’ 

desired aanseat . Same force as in air drills and 

hammers except you vou oontval the shooting force. Never 

loses sire ae out of order. Makes 


xpensively. Gives years of delight- 
at your dealer’s, or 
sent postpaid. Write! 
AIR 


" *§ 
NEW BENJAMIN 
FREE Segre 
eyo. 
pra Pe ea eee og Now: 









America’s Original Air Rifle 


Out All Others 
yor mare Get Offer! 
Alr Rifle & Mfg.Co., 503M. Broadway, St. Louls, Mo. 





Oh Boy! It’s 
Great Sport! 


The Modart Game 


A game for the whole 

family. Plays 

different 

including Base 

A DANDY GAME 
FOR CAMP 


Complete Outfit $1 
with Directions 





2s d St., 


Troy, N. Y. 


John F. Toohey 








FREE PREMIUM WITH ZACH ORDER For 
CUTINne 4 and SPORTING esees from this ad 
Mfcial League Basel $1.69; Full Leather 
Professighal Model Fielder’s Glove $2.00; Good 
ng Standard Tennis Racket 82. 49; Genuine 
{000 4 ~ tL Air Rifle $2.75; Ansonia Sun- 
Watch Radium Dial Wrist Watch $4.26: 
Guogeien’ ‘Monarch Outing Jug $1.86; Telaway 
Fee any 2 70c.; No. 2 Brownie Camera $2.69; —_ 
ring Extension Roller Skates $2.50; Three-foo 
$1.69; Portable uting. en le Sri 10 inch 
$11.60; Elegant os n Hohner 
60c. Prices ¢ Standar 


merchandise and guaran An yoy RB, money re- 
funded. Order from this ad t today, and get in on these 
Wonderful Bargains! Offer closes Aug. Ist, 1926. 

BYMOR SUPPLY CO., Dept. B, 211 N. 7th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











eas 
ARE TREATED WITH it 


o NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


Cet the Genuine in the Yellow, White and Green Tube. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 503 Liquid Veneer Bidg., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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Reload your 
Flashlight —now! 


O flashlight battery lasts for- 

rt. Perhaps yours has served 

its purpose faithfully and has at last 
died in harness. 

Give your flashlight new life. 
Load it with a Burgess Battery — 
Burgess Uni-Cels, which for fifteen 
years have been the standard of 
quality. 

They fit all makes and sizes of 
flashlight cases and furnish an un- 
surpassed length of service and 
source of brilliant white light. 

No finerflashlights are made than 
Burgess. You may secure the re- 
cently developed focusing flashlights 
that throw a safe, controlled light 
200, 300, 500 feet, or you may select 
a handy pocket size. 

Ask your dealer to show you his 
Burgess products. You are probably H 
already a user of Burgess Radio Bat- 
teries and, if so, you know you will 
get the same high quality in your 
Burgess ights. 


A Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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A Four-Tube Portable Receiver 


(Concluded from page 35) 








lin the plate circuit of the radio-frequency 
tube will effect this desirable condition. The 
| choice of this system of stabilization again 
simplifies matters by making possible the use 
of any standard radio-frequency primary and 
secondary coils. 
| And so, quite logically, we arrive at the elec- 
trical system diagramed in Figure 1. Running 
| from right to left, T, is a standard antenna 
coupler, Tz a three-circuit tuner, T; and T, 
audio-frequency amplifying transformers. R, 
is the regeneration control resistance in the 
plate circuit of the radio-frequency tube. 
| The remaining parts are self-explanatory or 
labeled. 

Throughout the design and construction of 
the receiver compactness and the concomitant 
| necessity for small parts should be kept in mind. 
| This consideration leads Boys’ Lire to recom- 

mend such parts as Amsco sockets and S. L. F. 
condensers, Amperites at Re, Rg, Ry, and Rs in 


surprising results. With the Bruno coils it is 
possible to get down slightly below two hun- 
dred meters, making the set quite practical 
for amateur work at camp. 
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(All questions addressed to THE RADIO | 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be | 
published. This department is maintained for | 
the benefit of all our readers, and they are invited 
to submit to it all their radio difficulties.) 
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| place of rheostats, Hedgehog audio-frequency 
transformers and Bruno coils. 

This circuit is the starting point of an 
efficient portable receiver. Though the actual 
building of the receiver must necessarily vary 
in individual cases, a list of the exact electrical 
parts used in the receiver designed by the 
author will be of assistance to the enthusiast 
desiring to build a receiver similar to it. 


List of Parts 
Two audio-frequency 1°5 transformers. 
One antenna coupler. 
One three-circuit unit. 
Two .0005 mfd. allocating condensers. 
Three Universal sockets. 
One “‘ floating”’ socket (for detector tube). 
One resistor, Type C. 
Four Amperites for UX199 tubes. 
One grid condenser with leak. 
One by-pass condenser .0025 mfd. 
One by-pass condenser .006 mfd. 
One speaker unit. 








S SUGGESTED, the actual building of the 
receiver must vary somewhat in individual 
| sets, the changes in design being occasioned 
mostly by variations in carrying cases. The 
writer can at best designate the major points 
| in the construction of his particular set. 

| The carrying case measured 1514 inches 
high, 13% inches wide and 6 inches deep. A 
| partition divides the interior into equal com- 
| partments, one reserved for the set proper and 
the other for the batteries and loudspeaker. A 
Baldwin unit is the actuating mechanism of 
the horn. A small Radion horn serves as a 
resonance chamber. A four-inch circle, the 
size of the bell, is cut in the panel covering the 
battery compartment. 

Three “C” batteries can be connected in 
parallel to form the “A” battery. The back of 
panel construction may be observed in photo- 
graphs Figures 2 and 3. The sockets, filament 
resistances and transformers are mounted on a 
small sub panel 12% inches long by 2% inches 
wide, which is held in place by brackets to the 
variable condensers. 

Figure 3 shows the completed receiver ready 
to be carried away. Antenna and ground 
posts are provided on the front of the panel. 
All other connections are made within the 
carrying case. The weight of the receiver 
completely equipped is twenty-two pounds. 

This little receiver is designed for operation 
with the tubes, batteries and antenna system 
already described, and so operated will give 





Blue Prints of ‘‘Boys’ Life’’ Sets 
QUESTION: I have lost my copy of the | 
April number of Boys’ Lire, and wish to build 
the radio receiver described in that number. 
Can you furnish me with the blue prints? 
T. A. C., New York City. 

ANSWER: We regret that blue prints of 
receivers described in this magazine are not 
available. However, blue prints would only 
show the same diagrams and layout that are 








published in black and white on these pages. 
Back numbers of Boys’ Lire can be obtained 





from the publishers at 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, for zocents. Just tell us what num- 
ber you wish, and it will go forth to you. 


What is the Best Aerial? 

QUESTION: What is the best length aerial 
for a receiving set—a long one or a short one? 
C. G., Fall River, Mass. 

ANSWER: That all depends. For a crystal 
set I would recommend a comparatively long 
antenna, up to 150 feet. You see, the opera- 
tion of a crystal receiver depends altogether 
upon the amount of energy the aerial picks up 
—there is no local supply such as we find in 
most bulb sets—and the longer the aerial is the 
more energy it will collect. For the average 
tube receiver, just detector, or perhaps one 
stage of radio frequency amplification, the 
aerial should be shortened to about 75 to 109 
feet. The tube set is so sensitive that it is no 
longer necessary to pick up comparatively 
large amounts of power, and the strays, door 
bells, light induction, etc., which a long aerial 
also picks up, are redficed. 

Sets employing two or more stages of radio 
frequency amplification are best operated on 
still shorter antennas, indoor antennas or loops. 

When outdoor antennas are erected, they 
should be swung as high and clear as possible. 
In measuring the length of the antenna, take 
the distance from the end farthest from where 
the lead-in joins the horizontal section to the 
lead-in in connection on the aerial proper. 

_ One wire aerials are recommended for recep- 
tion. 


Soldering Flux 


QUESTION: What is the best soldering 
flux? I have been told never to use acid flux 
and that rosin is the only flux that will not 
cause trouble. A. O. C., Davenport, Iowa. 

ANSWER: Acid fluxes, of course, should 
not be used in radio work, as the corrosive 


Rexcratt 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Win Leadership 
With a Rexcraft 


It’s Official with the 
Boy Scout seal en- 
graved- on every 
bugle. That’s your 
guarantee of its 
Superiority. 


Price $5.00 each 


Rexcraft Scouts 
are winning the 
prizes and merit 
badges. 

as Easiest to blow 
perfectly—that’s why. 

Free instruction book with all calls 
with every Rexcraft and packed in 
individual box for protection, 

Sold by Music Dealers, Scout Out- 
fitters and Sporting Goods Stores. If 
more convenient send $5.00 to nearest 
Supply Department of Boy Scouts 
or to our factory. 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 














How Our Advertising Policy Protects 
the Readers of BOYS’ LIFE 

HE policy of accepting advertising 

for BOYS’ LIFE or other scout pub- 
lications shall be such as to protect the 
readers of these publications and espe- 
cially boys of scout age from imposition. 
In every case the article or proposition 
advertised must be submitted for exami- 
nation to determine whether the claims 
made for it are as represented and that 
it is worthwhile for boys to have, You 
can have every confidence in the adver- 
tisers who use space in our publication, 


6483x2575 


This and bigger multiplications by 
heart after my very easy method. 
You can entertain whole parties as 
miraculous calculator. Price 25 
cents postpaid or in stamps. 


Write ttc ERIC LYSS, 
452 Second Street, Toledo, O. 
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Beautiful Picture of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates 
CHAMPIONS/ 
Peunted _-:338 postpsig 

Special! rates to clubs 











D.Rose, P.O. ox 1690 


tesdurgh, Pa. 











effect often injures delicate wiring. Also, the 


When arswering cdvertiscrments please mention BOYS. LIFE 





BE A TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, an game- 8, fish 
apn Sane oe skins and make fine rugs 


Northwestern School of Taxide 
Nebraska 








B114 Elwoed Building Omaha, 
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SKILPLAY 


A Brand New Archery 
Shooting Game! 
WILL teach adults and 

youngsters alike the use 
of archery and is perfectly 


harmless. May be played 
OUTDOOR Susing hanger, and 
INDOORS by attaching metal 
stands included with set. A dandy 
game for camp. Each sét includes 
a highly polished fourteen by four- 
teen-inch target in the regulation 
five colors; a fine flexible eighteen- 
inch wooden bow; two rubber-tipped 
arrows which will always stick to the 
target upon impact, by means of the 
vacuum cup tips; and a complete set 
of rules and instructions for use. 
Each set comes complete in a beau- 
tifully colored box. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show 
You Shilplay! 
[F HE hasn’t it in stock, send us $1.60 and 


we will furnish you with the complete 


game. Include 18 cents for postage West 


of the Mississippi. 
Our catalogue of games and novelties 
sent free upon request. 


DOREMUS, SCHOEN & CO. 
Dept. B.L.1 64 Grand Street New York 


Bey Beyone ret bot 


Here's a new invention SP ‘swimming= more fun! 
You simply put on SPEED MITS (patent applied for) 
ond go toit. They are aluminum hand-poddies 
thot will increose the speed of any swimming 
Stroke by making the palm of your nand more 
powerful and keeping the water from seeping 
through your fingers. 

















Send your name and address and $1 and we'll 

see that you get a pair of them in a jiffy. 

THE KING SALES COMPANY 
(SummerSports Dept} Lincoln, Illinois. 


$2500 COURSE for $298 


Haven't you often wished that you could 
draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 
some pretty face, etc.? You can do all of 
these things. One of America’s most fa- 
mous Cartoonists and illustrators has 
developed a great, simple system for 
success in all branches of Commer- 
celal Art. This system has revolu- 
tionized the entire theory of draw- 
ing. It means that drawing can be 

as easy for youas writing—much 
simpler than learning shorthand, 
bookkeeping or typewriting. e are 
now placing this. original system 
learning Drawing, Art and Cartoo 
consisting of 3 "lessons with over 
illustrations, within reach of every one. 
If you will devote a few hours each 
week to the Course ABSOLUTELY 
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we — to 
make this claim good, we will refu! 
every cent paid us. By eliminating a 
large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $2. 98, 
the cheapest price ever known for 
a high-grade, home study course 
Many have sent us letters similar to that of Rob’t P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: “I "t see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior Toe get from $20 to 

for An It is more than I expec Learn to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


Send No Money [eree: 72: 2 
Just fas A the bay “postman $2. 98 once. we will” joclude . 


Sloan Seer, few cents 

— in full for Poor ine oe 

If not entirely satisfied, return within 

five geve and we will REFUND 
Address: 


LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 1848-1, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Orders from outside the U. 3. A: are payable $3.28 cash with order. 
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slightest trace of acid between wires or their 
contacts at different potentials provides a 
noise generating resistance. However, I do 
not altogether approve of rosin. Soldering 
with rosin requires considerable experience, 
and avery hotiron. Occasionally the rosin, not 
the solder, holds the joints together, and rosin 
being a very fine insulator, the open circuit 
defies detection. 

I always use a high grade flux such as 
Nokorode. Only the slightest trace need be 
applied by the end of a wire to facilitate and 
insure a perfect soldering job. Any surplus 
flux should be ei away with a rag moistened 
in wood alcohol. 





Chat With Your Radio Editor 


As the seasons roll along, engineers, manufacturers 
and fans place more and more emphasis on quality, 
relinquishing, somewhat, their search for greater sensi- 
tivity. And'so now there is much ado about resistance 
coupled amplifiers, impedance coupled amplifiers, big 
tubes and new loudspeakers. Neither tubes, ampli- 
fiers nor loudspeakers alone will give you repro- 
duction. ye sed in conjunction with inferior 
po sa Bg a Suater speaker or amplifier may give 
worse quality than a poor one. The only way to 
insure quality is to combine the excellence of these 
various components. 

Here is a combination for which I guarantee quality 
—dquality that ninety per cent of all fans have never 
heard: three stages of resistance coupled amplification, 
using UX201A type tubes in detector, first and second 
stages, with a UX171 tube in the last socket. The 
plate voltages are 45 on the detector, 135 on the first 
and second st and 180 volts on the output tube. 
This last tube should have a grid bias of 40.5 volts, and 
should output to a Western Electric cone type loud- 
speaker—preferably the 36 inch cone, though the 
540AW will work very efficiently. 

Of course other combinations may work out all right. 
However, I won't guarantee anything less than this. 


And now a final word, which, like most farewells, is 
tinged with genuine regret. This is the last little chat 

am going to have with you fellows. Later another 
radio editor will take over this department. But if at 
any time you fellows have some special problem in 
mind, something perhaps that you and I have worked 
over before, drop me a line personally for the sake of 
auld lang syne, and if I can help you, why you bet I 


will. 
Be good, 73 and . 


BOQ sul 











| Why-I-Subscribed | 


Contest | 
Winner Charles oe (age 14), Wichita, || 

















WHEN I became old enough to join the 
Scouts, I was taking another boy’s maga- 
zine, which I believed to be the best, not having 
read any other. A friend of mine was subscrib- 
ing to BOYS’ LIFE. We had frequent argu- 
ments as to which magazine was the best. 

Then I joined a Scout troop. My friend 
was a member of the patrol that I wasin. I 
was eager, as a new Scout, to pass my second 
and first class tests quickly. When I was 
puzzled over some point in the test my friend 
would say, “Chuck, there’s something in this 
last number of BOYS’ LIFE that will help you 
a whale of a lot.” After that I began reading 
his back numbers of BOYS’ LIFE. in all my 
spare time, and soon I was saying, “Do you 
care if I borrow this last number of BOYS’ 
LIFE for a little while?” 

The subscription to the magazine I was 
taking expired about Christmas, and Mother 
asked me if I wanted another year of it. I 
replied, ‘‘ No, Mother, but here’s a rip-snorter, 
BOYS’ LIFE, that I sure need,” showing her a 
copy. 

Well, she looked it over, and ever since that 
Christmas the postman has been bringing 
BOYS’ LIFE to our door. 

If I were trying to show a fellow why he 
should take BOYS’ LIFE, I would first show 
him Dan Beard’s Scouting Section and the 
various articles on Scouting, and I am sure 
that he would be convinced of its merits. 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answeri P} toute questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ What made you, your 
parents or the giver decide - oe bet c. Did you earn 
the subscription price epee a A so, how? You need 
not have ear our own t if you did, tell how. 
d. How ay ey tell easter © cal a he should subscribe 
for BOY: 

2. Any eh of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
“5 may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 

4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
his number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the pe rayccmmns panne 
Contest,” and must reach us ring the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the iss) 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 





of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for p 











30 Daysfreelr 


We allow you a month—30 days—to try and test the Mead bicycle of 
ur selection. If at the end of this time you do not know it to be the very 
toe bicycle in the country—the ONLY one for you—then you can return 
it at our expense and your trial will not cost you a penny. A special Trust 
Deposit of ‘of $5000. 00 ts been held by the great First National Bank of 
Chicago for many years as a Guarantee to back up this famous Try be- 
+ ou buy sales plan. Not a single claim has ever made against 
uarantee. Do business direct with Makers of Ranger—Path- 
finder Crusader bicycles on our Square Deal Plan that has given us 















a Ve million satisfied customers in all parts of the world. 
The Ranger bicycle 
of your selection 
will be sent a 
fast Prepa 
anoeoes | direct 

tory in Chicago. We guarantee its safe, quick PP  - my bo 

fect condition. In the famous line of Golden Brown Rangers, 















any Do eis Bare, Juveniles Ch oe 
backs, Double Bars, 
needs a 


$5%aMonth== 


to get it at once without red tape and delay, 
we have a liberal Easy Payment plan that 
gives you immediate use of the cle— 
with easy monthly payments of a 

Five Dollars. Whether you live in a big 
city or out on the farm in a far distant 
estate you can secure _— Mead Ranger 
or Pathfinder bicycle at once and pay 
for it as you ride and enjoy it. 


Save $10%tos25%° oextravas, 


gant extra selling 

expenses in the 
Mead Factory-to-Rider sales plan. 
business direct with the Makers and save 
big money on your bicycle. Prices from 
$21.50 up. Get the Makers 5 year Guar- 
anty with your bicycle and know you can 
always get parts and service if needed. 


TiresSundries Parts. 


In this big free Ranger Catalog, w' 
pictures all bicycton s in large size and in <_< 
Girls’ actual colors (the hand- 
ay somest bicycle cat: in 
Ladies’ the world) we also illus- 

“4 trate and describe hun- 
dreds of tires, saddles, 
>) pedals, lamps, horns, 
carriers, chains, coaster 
brakes, built-up wheels, 
etc., etc., that will fitany 
bicycle. Share with us 
(at our wonderful low 
Factory Prices) in the big savings which we make 
in the purchase and manufacture of these items in 
tremendous “A pos uantities. 
card willdo. Just ask for the 


‘Wiiteloday ws, es ese casing, a pe 


wonderful special ars vee offer and Easy Paymen 
Do it now! Address your letter or post card to 


a Company 


Te ha oy! it 


every boy 
and woman, who wants or 







































A “PINNING HOLD” 





Revealed by Champions 
Frank k Gotch and Farmer Burns 


Your unruly 
hair hasn’t a 
chance! 


BEAR won’t talk back to a 

high-powered weapon ... Nor 
will your stubborn hair—to Stacomb. 
Is your hair unruly? It hasn’t a 
chance when Stacomb gets into action. 
Stacomb keeps it smoothly in place— 
all day. Counteracts dandruff too. In 


and 
revealed fog the bod these o> 
come an wrestler and 
Farmer Burns “‘father of scienti 


pcan trainer of 
them the — “he 


Gotey wil crn Zou ep paar seme mri a 
Vigor! Endurance! Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful sport, a wonderful means of self- 
defense and 2o. It is the poveatent mind and body a 
in the world. Itb ‘or, 

all the ay ualities that men. lefer to and women, rh 
mire. It a 7 — every muscle in your body. 
you po can lay the foundation for a vigorous, 
maceessful: oteten manhood, if you oo now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put off. in 

tionally fine exerciee. for a normal boy 





“Wrestling is ex ° ” Vihel 
of normal health: but a boy should always know that his jars, tubes and liquid form. Any drug 
h is normal —- he unde es any such hea 
7 as li football, or the like. store, 


‘ou want it. You want to be 
wrestlers, good in all the 
manly s peak to your parents and urge them to 
have your ie = Physician examine your heart, and your 
lugs and your kidneys; at least that much. before you go 
: 


into sports ny a 7 your full strength remem 


hs ae te ne 

be y heaJthy, norm y or 

li Get the inside secrets on wrestling from |~~~~~~-~--FREE OFFER--------: 
wortd champions. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. Y-31, 113 W. 18th St.; N. ¥. C. 

Send free sample of Stacomb as checked:— 
Original, cream form (0. New, liquid form 0. 


Write ae = 


. Book ! 
aes 





every should hare.” No a TORN. haa 0's gy cdse 00s Hise Me eects AE ii 
Farmer Burns School miei Metin) 92, sat tated, Rica eeiomkeas 
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Vacation Time at Last! 











Now for the Camp, the 
Country or Seashore 


T COSTS money, though, especially if you’re 

bent on having the best time ever. There are 

so many things you’ll need—camp equipment, 

swimming outfit, baseball gloves and bats, tennis 

racquets, hiking shoes, and a raft of other things, 
all essential to a good time. 


What Do You Need Most? 


List up the things you want most and can’t get right 
now because you lack the cash. Add up the whole 
amount and then decide that you'll get them with the 
spare money you'll earn through BOYS’ LIFE. 


Hundreds of fellows are doing it—earning big money 


every month. Why not you? 


Don’t hesitate. Start now and by school-closing time 


you'll be happier than ever. Fill in the coupon and mail 





it today. You'll thank Mr. Gardner a hundred times over. 

Mr. J. B. Gardner, ‘/, BOYS’ LIFE, — 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 


Please tell me how the other fellows are earning big money every month 
through BOYS’ LIFE. 


Name.. 





a ee : GH GRADE AM. 
Air mails and Confederates F ree ! on orth 3 and 4c yonkn y pat Foy -- OM 


Send us your name and address and 5c and we will send | Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 
you a set of 5 Airmalils and 2 Confederate prints, 20 un- 
used and big illustrated Bargain Lists. FREE. 

Buckey Stamp Co. 


name and 
and you'll wonder how we do it. 





1037 E. Phila. Dr., Dayton, Ohio | ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 1067, Portland, Ore. 
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| 
” [ NTEREST in the National Stamp Exhi- 
bition to be held next October in New York 
had brought quite a crowd to the Franklin 
Stamp Club. Bob and Harry were sitting 
by Mr. Birwood as President Straub addressed 
the assembled members. He was urging a 
joint effort of the club to send a display that 
would be worthy of the organization. 

“A gold or silver medal on our walls would 
be an object of which we would all be justly 
proud. Besides the many already listed, four 
medals and a palm of honor have been donated 
by a group including Theodore Champion of 
Paris, who publishes the French stamp 
catalog; Richard Roberts, D. Field of London; 
J. C. Morgenthau, a New York dealer; the 
Scott Stamp Company, publishers of the 
American catalog; and Herman Toaspern of 
New York. Other medals have been pre- 
sented by Major T. Charlton Henry of Phila- 
delphia, H. C. Brooks, Charles Misson of 
London, and Percy McG. Mann. The Amer- 
ican Bank Note Company is now at work in 
the preparation of an appropriate label in four 
colors for the Exhibition. It is this company 
that designs and prints stamps for countries 
all over the world—notably South American 
Republics. 

“The United States Postal Department has 
taken kindly to the issuance of commemo- 
ratives. Recently the two cent value was issued 
commemorating the Sesquicentennial, or one 
hundred and fifty years of American Inde- 

ndence, in conjunction with a fair to be 
held in Philadelphia fifty years after the 
Centennial Fair held at the same place. This 
you have probably seen. It was first sold 
on May toth in Philadelphia, Boston and 
Washington. 

“The design is of the oblong type and in 
carmine, the center occupied by a picture of 
the famous Liberty Bell. ‘Sesquicentennial 
Exposition’ is lettered across the top, while 
just below in each of the upper corners are the 
dates 1776 and 1926. Below the bell in the 
lower corners are numeral 2s and ‘two cents’ 
between. The Liberty Bell now occupies a 
position in the hallway of the old State House 
in Philadelphia. It was cast in England in 
1752 and recast by Pass and Stow in Phila- 
delphia, at which time it was inscribed with the 
words, ‘Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof,’ which 
you will recognize as a quotation from the 
Bible. The bell was rung at the conclusion 
of the debates over the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to ‘proclaim liberty throughout the 
land.’ On the 4th of July of each following 
year the ceremony was repeated till 1835 when 
the bell was cracked. Three hundred millions 
of these stamps will be printed. 

“On May 2oth, in Washington, to com- 
memorate the unveiling of a statue in Potomac 
Park of John Ericsson, a five cent stamp was 
issued. The center of the design shows an 
engraving of the statue which was the gift of 
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Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster’s 
dress as reference. Yes, we give premiums, 


70 Different Foreign Stamps from \ including Africa, Asia, Aus- tenet ACCESSORIES sina i! 





70 Different Foreign Countries Europe, West Indies Metal Tweezers, 100 Gummed album headi 

andour pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection Mounts, Guide, etc. Also fine collection 60 d i. 

of —_ ~ a ay For only 16 cents—A BIG ae stamps (50 unused). This fine parcel Free. Send 
n Gi ity Stamp & Coin Co: 4c for postage and request approvals. 


Room $5. 


mpan 
604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. ' LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Rd., Liverpool, ENGLAND 








the Crown Prince of Sweden. The stamps 
were sold in Chicago and New York on the 
same date. John Ericsson perhaps saved the 
North from defeat at the time of the Civil War 
in this country by building the Monitor in one 
hundred days—called ‘a cheese box on a raft.’ 
It defeated the Merrimac, a product of the 
South, which was rapidly destroying the fleet 
of wooden ships which composed the Federal 
navy. Ericsson was born in Sweden in 1812 
and died in New York in 1889, his body being 
carried back to his native country in accord- 
ance with a wish he had expressed. About 
fifteen million of the stamps will be printed— 


| like the two cent sesquicentennial, enough to 


keep them from being scarce for a while. 
And now as to future stamps. 

“Congressman J. Mayhew Wainright of 
Rye, New York, has presented a resolution at 
Washington to have a stamp issued in con- 
junction with the sesquicentennial stamp in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of Westchester County 
commemorating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Battle of White Plains 
which took place on October 28, 1776. Here, 
following the Battle of Long Island, which was 
a severe defeat for the colonists, the British 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


Hot Weather 
Bargains 


Packet No. 88, 25 Different Canada, 10; 
No. 129, 18 New Zealand, roc; No. 110, 30 Japan, 
toc; No. 183, 20 Italy, roc; No. 187, 25 Nether- 
lands, 10c; No. 197, 20 Turkey, 10c; No. 191, 50 
Portugal, 15c; No. 108, 25 Indian States, 15c; 
No. 193, 50 Roumania, 20c; No. 270, 50 Italy, 
25c; No. 271, 50 Czechoslovakia, 25c; No. 181, 20 
Iceland, 35c; No. 302, 25 Carinthia, $1.50. (This 
is the-complete issue of this country, which now 
is no longer in existence.) 


Remember! 


Every stamp in every Scott Packet is covered 
by the Scott Seald Guarantee, which will refund 
your money if Scott Packets contain any re- 
prints, counterfeits, post-cards, cut ne 

envelopes, foreign revenues or telegraph 

WHEN YOU BUY STAMPS FROM SCOTT 
YOU BUY STAMPS. 

Philatelic headquarters since 1859. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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axe! Big illustrated list Hf 








ite also free. Write today! 
TIC STAMP COMPANY 

CAMDEN, NEW YORK : 

b J $s$ Cp —enle 12c! Fine 

triangle stamp; set German 

stamps with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars ss perforation gauge, 
mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 
smaliest republic on earth; tA set; packet ooed 

m Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, 


fro 
Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval —— fice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
t inx); Malay (tiger); Bonadtr a. —-t 
Trunks caraby.t Turkey yeeros, maoque): Bele 


bunter)-~ Alo of P~ mysterious and sauna arkable stamps 
contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! = fine 
vatleties (to poprovas applicants only) for eight cents 
Nothing like it, order at once! 
PACIFIC STAMP co., 
Extra! Send 





Box 615, Helena, Montana 
Phantom . 





outfit only 15c¢ to approral a 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 106, lede, © Ohie 





TRIANGLES 

Nysses giraffe triangle, 1 A 
AD iff. =. tria Special Delivery, 1 Fiume with for 5¢ 

° em = Fiume 2c brown. All 
triangular i ome 

AND 8 DIFF. UNUSED ANGOLA, 8ST. THOMAS & 
pt EN lds Le FOR GOOD MEASURE. 
HOW'S TH OR A NICKEL? 
CROWDER | STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md! 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 1 Oc 
ALL FOR | Sebificrent = ote Seimei 





Pack of Stam 
Perforation Gauge 
to approval applicants | Hints to Collectors 


W. W. Betts, Clearfield, Penna. 
Premium of 50) different, stunning stamps, 
Tl P eo —- =e book, ane gauge, mm. 
good stamp from Kenya & 
T P ix? TIP-TOP STAMP CO. Colorado Springs, Cel. 
H COLONIES 


Uganda genni Tan Tand!), Gold Coast, 
for 
FRENCH FREE 
fhe 4 Set of French Colony Stamps showing African 








Tip-Top Approvcis. 





cents to applicants for 
Jungles, Native Chief, ers and Forest Scenery to- 
gether with our Illustrated Album Price list. Also big 
Same ce Cc ee of 3, ae different sets and packets. Send 
2c 
EMPIRE. “ST MP Co. Toronto, Canada 


40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA FREE 
pK yd ee 1920 Aliegorical, 1925 Evepident. Seanez lncine wecoane 
packet will be pr ‘or our famous Hampsbire 
Approval selections snctaring | TS en 4 Somer cost of postage. 


LIGHTBOWNS, 37 and 39 Osborne Read, Southsea, England 


Stamp Collectors’ Outfit 


ou 15c, includes illustrated Album 106 oe. stamps 
from Algeria, | Gabon, Sudan, Ubangi, etc., 100 
hinges and ‘“‘Free Stamps” coupon to — — appli- 


Hi TORR, 802 State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
FREE. To approval applicants. Six 

Varieties of Guatemala. Send 
2 cents for postage. 


PARKWAY STADE C ANY 
Box 34, NDALE, 

ihe ea Foreign Stamps, 
Stamps Free {1 aitterent ‘tree to all 
sending for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large 
album, 15¢. List of 1500 stamps at Ic each. If possi- 
ble, send names 2 collectors. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. Toledo, Ohio 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
Old Colony Approvals:— 4,507, eiseguntcontsin many 


British ro te at 33% discount. 
Packets:—2,000 all different, $3; 1,000 varieties, 85c; 
500 varieties, 20c; 100 a 6c; price list of sets, 
—a, etec., sent upon reques 

ums:—Imperial, 60c; Madern, $2: emeptene, Jr., 
$3.50 50, all sent. postpaid on receipt of 
To those sending references, we will Ril ‘want lists from: 
a stock of 40.000 varieties. We have always specialized 
in U. S. & British North American stamps, and 
glad to show or guote prices on the rareties. 


Old Colony Stamp Co., 333 Washington St., Boston. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
it star f fi tries lieth 
Gonnaina: LI different o 8! p ER py —_ ( fay ith pitch 
Kevoi (ophinx and | nauetavia (nods slave bresking chain); 
an 
Newfoundlans (w a} al "I aivortons tiger) Trinidad 
ee Ah itt : Honig — 3 others. To appro- 
¥y- -—¥ x. ‘will be sent. 
PIKES PEAK “STAMP. C0. Box 215, Colorado cinfetas, © Colo. 
MPORTANT: If you oot right now “= ‘wi also in le free. 
ome stamp, gauge, and s small package of hing: 


“MAGNICAROCIOUS" 10¢ enaP 
Only one to each customer, 108 Different Stamps, in- 
eluding Searce Liberia, Hong-Kong, (darkest Africa), 
Beautiful Mozambique, Gabon (Gehting chap with snick- 
ersnees), Picturesque Nyassa, Wild Somali Coast, One 
of the BIGGEST stamps ever issued, Perforation Gauge, 
Millimetre Scale, and JUMBO Price List. Collections 
Bought. Net priced approvals for adult collectors fur- 
nishing satisfactory references. PAYN STAMP CO., 
945 Grande Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


0-0-0-H, BOYS! WHAT A THRILL!! 72sxensy 


Packet!—C ontains scarce somes from nae and 
cannibal-land! Included are: Abyssinia, = head 
—- a. & Uganda, Nyassa camels, Mozambique, 
Ivory Coast, U pper Valta, Togo, Ubangui, Tanganyika, 
Fiji A (cannibals) and other savage lands. This 
wonderful packet from far-away coun to new we con ‘al 
TEP Massson for only ten cents! FENWAY STAM 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston, — 


BOYS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 ‘German 
stamps ar (prewar) value over =o milion 
dollars'(great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from sm epublic 
on earth; 1 air) plane set; i triangle stamp; packet vy a4 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge: and last but not least, 
vest Ket stock book in evhich to a your duplicates! The 
big.$$ outfit 5 postpaid for only 8 cents to ea cants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big|Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


Identify water marks with Hussman Water Mark poo 
tor.‘. Lacquered tin box with directions and 1,000 sta 


are 




















hinges. 150 
Bargain Packets, 100 British Colonies 35c; 100 French 
Colonies 30c; 100 Portuguese Colonies 40c; 100 
New arops 10c; 50 _—— 15¢; African 25¢; 50 
Australian 25c; 50 So. America oe; 500 all different 
35c; 1,000 ‘all-different Se. HUSSMAN STAMP CO. 

Dept. BB, 620 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE! 


Send 2 cents tage for premi acket of 100 different 
stamps. Only applicants for our ur 50% ro * approvals. 


P TOP STAMP C 
Dept. B., 





“a 
319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Rien, Colo. 


500 ALL DIFFERENT ONLY 25c. 


many unused and British, French, Italian and Portu- 
guese Colonies, Chile, Fiume, Guatemala, Persia, Siam, 
etc., to = APPROVAL APPLICANTS. 1000 diff. 75c; 

1000 mixed 25c. Our bigs new list isfree. Full of bargains. 
VICTORIA STAMP C Dept.‘2, ‘ London, Canada 


300 - ALTER YI® 


800 hi 5 val sheets 
sername res ae 
oO} 
Yaga EWOOD STAMP CO. 
Dept. F Milford, Conn. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 














(Catalogue $6.00) 
and price list to 50% discount. approval _ applicants. 
English Hinges 10c postpaid. Complete line Packets, 
Sets, Albums and accessories. 


Kansas City Stamp Co. _ Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE 


rovals, postage 2c. 
P Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 





1 0 0 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 

to applicants, for Po 

826 T 


— STENSEN § STA 








4 ais; Lae Burepe: 3 U. 8. a ay 
A ~~ 

Snip * All Only 9c. 
introduce iaarevals. 





FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo. 


2008 sets 





b ord Ti Al for 3600 si 
Eng. bi = 12c per 1000, j}00 U. x oe 00 Brit. Po Beit. Cols 
ag ye e, 60 ‘rues aoe 25c ‘each, 
MIDWEST STAMP P OO.. = eee St. * KANSAS CITY, MO. 





THE TEN CENT STAMP BACKFIELD 


Q.B. 50 different Portugal been Say 
R.H. 50 diffe 


rent French COROMEES . 00602 ccccce 10 
r H. 15 different Uruguay..............+..+-+- 10 
F. B. 200 different World...........-..++ +++. 10 
LOUIS MORRISON Dept. B, Glenolden, Pa. 





Latest issue Mozambique 
Co. Pictorials,10 varieties, 


NEW ‘UNS! 2? eeve=ee 





ona zpe per 1000. 300 sets and packets at 5c and 
remium packet to new customers. 
CXRLTON N LBA IN, 80 Magazine St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
q 100 ALL DIFFEREN‘! stamps 
FR E E to-applicants for Universal: Ap- 
: proval. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Post: 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges lc. 
1 O O Write ie our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. - 
All Different B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Stamps FREE Toledo, Ohio 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


agnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties —— 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Ser Packets, also 
GRAY STAMP CO. 
send selec- 

70/7, DISCOUNT tions of de- 
O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J EMORY RENOLL, __ Dept. | K Hanover, Penna. 


100 ores FREE 


with eich ender. 2 i iy at tanip Uengeee, Toledo, Ohio 








1926 


under -Howe attacked the Americans com- 
manded by Waskington and although the 
British won the field Washington took up-an 
unassailable position at North Castle practi- 
cally turning defeat into victory. 

“An adhesive for the National Stamp 
Exhibition may not seem to class in with those 
I have mentioned. Its claim, though, seems a 
fair one. as the Exhibition will draw representa- 
tives from all parts of the world and philately 
has‘fosteréd the interest in stamps and mater- 
ially helped to preserve types and the history 
of these interesting Government issues. As a 
member of a philatelic organization it seems 
to me our duty to participate at least to the 
extent of forwarding an exhibit.” 

Mr. Stroub sat down amid a flutter of 
applause and a discussion began as to the best 
plan for the proposed exhibit. 

The boys with Mr. Birwood moved over to 
one of the tables where someone was telling 
about North Pole stamps. An East Orange 
collector had made arrangements with Byrd, 
who commanded the airplane, and Ellsworth, 
companion of Amundsen in the Norge. Each 
of these airships carried a package of a hundred 
letters. Those in the airplane bore the twenty- 
four cent United States airplane .stamps. 
Special Norwegian stamps were prepared for 
the dirigible’s flight. A bear is shown looking 
up at a plane. The package was brought by 
post from Svallard, Norway, to King’s Bay, 
where it was turned over to Lincoln Ellsworth. 
These ‘covers will undoubtedly be much 
sought after and will rise rapidly in price. 

Mr. Birwood said: ‘‘They are undoubtedly 
interesting and I should like very much to have 
one of the letters, but is it philately? Are they 
truly postally used?” 

Bob thought they were and Harry not. 

Mr. Chitraro now joined the group at the 
table. He had a story to tell about a Mr. A. 
Bellamy, member of the Oxford University 
Faculty in England and one of a committee 
for the interior decoration of Sulgrave Manor, 
the former home of the Washington family. 
The house contains many interesting portraits 
of the first president of the United States, 
among them one by Gilbert Stuart. Mr. 
Bellamy, who believed stamp collecting had 
been an aid to a friendly relationship between 
the two countries, was desirous of having 
perfect, unused copies of all United States 
issues with portraits of Washington, to be 
arranged in an appropriate way for display in 
the Manor. The request had not only been 
made of collectors in this country but of the 
Royal Philatelic Society of London also. 
Some of these issues in good condition are hard 
to find. Rarest among them is the 1o cent, 
1847, which is valued at $150. Certain of the 
ro and 12 cent varieties of 1851 to 1867 are 
worth from $25 to $50 each. 

Mr. Chitraro, who specialized in South 
American issues, had copies of the Argentine 
Republic 5 centavos, rose, 1926 brought out to 
commemorate the centenary of the Presidency 
of Bernardino Rivadavia and also a set of four 
Costa Rica surcharges of which a hundred 
thousand of each variety had been sanctioned 
by the Government to meet a need of a 3, 6, 30 
and 45 centavos value. These denominations 
are overprinted on the 5, 10, and 40 centavos 
and the I colon of the 1923 issue. The sur- 
charges consist of similar elaborate lacy designs 
with the value in the center and “‘centimos” 
in an upward curved frame below. 
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Many ways are used by experts to find the 
meaning of a code, the simplest of these is to 
find the vowels. The letters used most in the 
English language are as follows: e, a, o, i, d, h, t, 
s, r. The letters i, d, h and t are used almost 
equally. The word used the most in the 
English language is “the.” If “the” is 
found it gives a key to the rest of the sen- 
tence. 

A simple yet baffling code is to add a con- 
sonant to a consonant and a vowel to a vowel 
in order of their occurrence. 

To write “go” it would read hu, u follows 
o in the occurrence of the vowels. To write 
“to” the consonant following t is v; the 
vowel following o is u. 

“Spring is here” 
““Tqsoph ot jisi.” 

Another easy code is constructed by using 
a letter or number a certain number of times 
to mean a certain letter. 

1I—5—9—-7—3—4 
1—d—e—f—a—b—c 
2—j —k—l1 —g—h—i 
3—p—q—r—m—n—o 


would read as follows: 

















"Established pein Years 








BROOKLYN - 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Lafayette Sq. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
KANSAS CITY 
Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 





Official 
BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
‘Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
439-41. Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 


ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 








ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
319 So. Main St. 


407 Washington St. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts 
CLEVELAND 


419 Euclid Avenue 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 


DENVER 
1624-30 Stout St. 


Other Browning King Stores 


EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
DETROIT 

bepcre ong Blvd. at Grand River 
NEW HAVEN 

Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 


ery > 
ve. & Usiventy St. 
WORCE STi, MASS 
Central Bldg., 324 Main St. 
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“The Four Captains.” 
Battle Ground Academy. Non-Military. In the blue 
grass section of Middle Tennessee. Write for catalogue. 
Box 330. Franklin, Tennessee 
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Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big —— showing how 
t> make better pictures and earn 
CAN PHOT 


112 Camera House 


Get FREE BOOK “goiosle 
acta, Coming 


‘OGRAPHY 
Boston 17, Mass. 





ows what you 











High Schoo] Course 
in 2 Years 


HB-9 rexel Ave. & S8th St. eoct., 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
$158-—$225 MONTH 
Pomnee ey teation sufficient. Boys- Bion, | a 7 ap, write IMMEDIATE- 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. T. "172, Rochester, N.Y. 


SIDEWALK BIKES 


Boys and girls from5 to 10are crazy for 
these new midget Rangers with 
coaster brake. Safety and speed on side- 
walk and 41% ind. Vel 

p- +~t ~~ 4 for children 2 to 8. Ball bearing, three 
wheelers that never wear out. 
Write today for Factory-to- 
Rider prices and catalog. 

MEAD CYCLE CO. 

Dept. P.C-17 Chicago 


INDIAN GOODS 


Son 6. tote iple ouve, @ deer killing bow 
ts ‘Send 100 for catalog of 1500 Indian articles 


INDIANCRAFT 8. L. CO. 
466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Save—Succeed”’ 


Build a vacation and school fund. 
This Liberty Bell Home Savings 
Bank My 3% x4) 
is yours for . . 
The famous Liberty Bell announc- 
ed National Independence July 4, 

1776. fas for historical —- 
FREE. The Bankers Savin: 
& Crcait Sectom vag 1 
Madison Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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ANOTHER PRIZE PUZZLE 


EE if you can win a Prize. We will give a First 
Prize of $5; a Second Prize of $3; and $1 for the 
next five best solutions and letters as " specified below. 








Where is the Scout who once wrote to us that he enjoyed reading 
the advertisements in BOYS’ LIFE almost as much as the stories! 
So much enthusiasm was shown regarding our contest last month, that 
we are now offering another puzzle contest of a slightly different sort. 


Here is a numbered letter square which 
has been constructed so that the names 
of eight big advertisers in this issue of 


AN ADVERTISING 
KING'S MOVE PUZZLE 
3 
A 
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o|m Q T/O\/B)O T\t)A) BOYS’ LIFE are interwoven, although 
11 | 12 | 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 

c|s|TA\S|N|S Hic the name company is not included. 

fo1 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 291/30) . 
timieinisiolslplols To solve this puzzle, the first and 
aS Qe & ~ & 4 a idl . . 

far | 32/33 | 34] 35/36] 37 | 38/30/40] most difficult step is to find the cor- 
R\U\/E\E/O/L/R|m/P/|T! rect starting point, for there is only 
alele FAG ry - - olaml one starting point! Moving from this 
a lata ‘sa leslselsr\salsoleo| Point to an adjoining square, (in any 
™| iis ‘tls RIA zisia direction as in the king’s move in 
61 AAARARARE chess) it is possible in one way, to 

re rt 

= Sitiviea ait BS spell out the main names of eight 
71 | 72 | 73 | 74) 75 | 76|77/|78|79)8 
mim £ O|Y\Y Riplals| companies advertising in BOYS’ LIFE. 
81 | 82 | 83 | 84 | 85 | 86 | 87 | 88 | 80 9| Each square may only be entered 
8} U/s | R)S| R'E T/T/E! once. The path from square to square 
91 | 92 | 93 | 94 | 95 | 96 | 97 | 98 | 99 |100 ° ° 

aimitialalpi ait ale is unbroken and continuous, and every 








square is used in the correct solution 


How near can you come to the correct solution? Send in your answer 
with a letter of not more than 100 words, telling which advertisement 
in this issue appeals most to you and why. All answers must be 
received before July 15th. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
the accuracy of your solution to the puzzle and the contents of your 
letter. Address all answers to: 


PUZZLECRAFT 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps - Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 
DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L.I. | badges awarded by local court of honor. 


| Please send full information about your | W 4. } t ail 
Outdoor School and Camp to | .., We learn what to do, how to do it; to trai 
| like an Indian, to hike like George Washing- 
(Parent's Signature) | > r ; ° 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
oe rnreebensereens: coeseessseaesesers Robinson Crusoe, to canoe like the voy- 
iy am Ee ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 
i | to live like Princes. 














| To write the letter “‘f” look to the left hand 
| side on the same line. Tei is 1. Look above, it 
lis 9. To write f use a single 9. 





With Stark 
at Bennington 
(Concluded from page 13) 











N THE rout of the enemy Stark’s command 
had lost its very little semblance of military 
order. Some scattered after the few Hessians 
who had escaped; others, exhausted and 
famished, hurried homeward, as the battle 
seemed over. At Stark’s order one officer 
secured enough of the older men to march 
away the most of the prisoners to Bennington 
Church as a temporary prison. The general, 
with a group of his officers and a few of those 
of the enemy, perceived Alex and Stephen, 
and beckoned peremptorily. As they reached 
him Cephas Bingham, gun on _ shoulder, 
sauntered up. 

“‘Fight’s over, I guess, John,” he announced, 
placidly. “It’s chore-time, and I’ll be goin’ 
home. S’manthy told me specially not to be 
late for supper.” 

Red dyed Stark’s face, and his eyes flashed, 
while the countenances of the British officers 
registered utter amazement. 

“Who, think you,” said Stark, angrily, “is 
to take care of these captives, and fight if 
more Hessians come?” 

“Not I,” said Bingham, coolly. “I ain’t 
listed, y ? know. I ain't a soldier. I’m just a 
hearse man. If them Hessians ’d have 
stayed home where they belonged, so would I, 
and gladly. They didn’t, and I’ve shot 
twelve, and I ain’t sure but fourteen, though 
there’s one I know I missed. They’ve quit, 
and so ’ve I. The day’s work’s done, and I’m 
goin’ home.” 

“You have my orders otherwise,’ snapped 
Stark. 

Bingham shook his head. ‘You may be a 
Gen’ral, John, and in command of the whole 
Continental army, for all I know. But I ain’t 
a soldier, and I know who’s in command of 
me. I'd ruther set on that rail fence at Bunker 
Hill ag’in, and run up that hill back of us 
ag’in, than be late to supper when S’manthy’s 
said not. G’by, John.” 

And he turned his back on the General and 
walked away. 

““Gadzooks!”’ gasped a British officer. ‘And 
these be men that defy the King’s own!” 

“With results ye have seen,” said Stark, 
'grimly. “That tale of dead men was no idle 
jest.” 

“Then if these be the men,” said a rotund 
redcoat, ‘‘Heaven send that the women bide 
at home!” 

“T would he had stayed,” said Stark, 
absently. ‘You expect reinforcements, do ye 
not?” he shot at the last speaker. 

The smile left the Briton’s face. He 
shrugged, but for an unconscious instant 
his eyes turned northwestward. 

“I have naught to say,” he returned, with 
dignity. 

‘Nor need ye,” returned Stark, glancing at 
Baum, who lay unconscious, his wounds being 
vainly dressed by a country doctor who had 
brought both surgeon’s kit and rifle to the 
field. ‘‘Yon German may know little of our 
style of war, but he is a brave man, and, I 
take it, no fool. Ye know the country and the 
roads?” he suddenly shot at the two waiting 
boys. 

Both nodded. 

“You”’—indicating Stephen—‘“‘take the 
Manchester road, and find me and bring me 
Safford and his men, who thus far have been 
missing. If many of our Green Mountain 
boys have spouses like Samantha Bingham, 
Safford may be sorely needed ere long. And 
you”—turning to Alex—‘scout in that di- 
rection” —pointing—“‘for the reinforcements 
this Hessian will have sent for when he saw 
the hornets nest stirred up. Bear thyself as 
though the whole Continental army hung on 
thy sight and thy wisdom.” 

And as the boys ran off he himself hastened 
to rally the ranks which victory had scattered 
more than might have defeat. 

Alex sprang away into the straggling forest 
that for some distance skirted the road. He 
dared not lose touch with the highway, yet he 
feared to follow it too closely, for reinforce- 
ments, if on the way, would be preceded by 
Tory scouts, and probably by Indians, whose 
woodcraft might far surpass his own. 

And their woodcraft did surpass his! Pres- 
ently Alex stopped a moment on the brow 
of a wooded hill overlooking a valley through 
which wound the road. The westering sun 
reflected the glint of bayonets. The German 
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You are looking 
at history 


Tue hawker of yesterday who cried his 
wares in the public places is now but 
vaguely remembered—swallowed up in 
yesterday's seven thousand years. 

Today the news of goods for sale becomes 
an indelible record of human achievement. 

You may take, for instance, the history 
of transportation in America and read that 
extraordinary tale of progress in an un- 
broken series of advertisements in the 
files of newspapers and periodicals—adver- 
tisements that inform us of each progressive 
step from the sailings of sloops out of 
Boston for Philadelphia in the days of 
Franklin, to the flight of the Air Mail from 
Mitchel Field to San Francisco in our 
own day. 

You may read the startling story of the 
revolution in household economy and the 
emancipation of the American wife and 
home-builder in the advertisements of the 
last twenty-five years. 

But in today’s publications you find an 
even more amazing record—the advertise- 
ments of radio outfits, automobile equip- 
ment, electrical appliances, foodstuffs, 
clothing, medicines—things which have 
raised our civilization to a plane higher 
than the world has ever known. Do you 
quite realize that in these advertisements 
you are examining a contemporary contri- 
bution to the recorded history of civiliza- 
tion? 
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It takes more than money to advertise 
It takes honesty 


f you stammer oy ee till you get my large R 


book entitled “STAM RING, Its Origin and the Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment” Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest and 
best school tes ——s in the world. Write today. ¢ Millard 

of Normal Speech, 2328 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















MINERAL WEALTH UNDER FOOT! 


Fortunes in common minerals. Learn to test them. List 
a Mineral specimens for sale and exchange. Miner- 

— Merit Badge Qualification set; 25 minerals, 10 
roc $2.00 postpaid. Radio galena. 


EVANS W. BUSKETT B. L., Joplin, Mo. 


! Make your own simple 

OH Bo HOMEMADE FIRE- 
y- ' WORKS for the 4th of 
only. 25 cents brings = all ithe directions. 5-3 for 


this book now! Addre: 
National Capital Pub. Co., Box 1926, Washington, D. C. 


Make Money Quickly 


raising guinea pigs, pee. etc., at 
home in spare time. ighest prices 
aid to raisers. Market guaranteed. 
No experience necessary. Free illue- 
trated booklet. 


Mutual Food Products Co., Dept. D, 1457 Broadway, New York 


















service. ty your films now. N 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 13-E Bell Ave., Roanoke, 





com Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


Engraving A fine trade commanding a 
good salary, and your services always in demand. 
Address Horcteg! ee Dept. 3, Bradley Institute, 
PEORIA, ILL INO or our latest catalog. 


FREE S222! Bote 








BOYCRAFT CO., Box ty Mere He Ht., y Pd York. City. 
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KENNEBEC CATALOG Free 


20 pages in colors. Shows all models, in- 
cluding new Brits * for outboard 





=) Dept. A-16, Waterville, Me. [~S 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Here's introducing young 
Chesterton Chubb 
Nobody can say he’s ex- 


actly 2 dub— 
He's wild about Black Jack. 
this foxy young fellow 
That licorice flavor's so 





LEARN GCARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 
You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week 
Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 





2696 Nationa! Bid. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











PUCKESCOPE . 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 4). ~ - 
$2.00. At dealer or direct, postyald.” fnercy becky — 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
799 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 
plus Army Goods lists many things 
you need for camping, hiking, etc. 
Tents, Biankets, Cots, Shirts, 
Breeches, Bugles, Haversacks, etc. 
at bargain prices. Send 4c stamp 
today for copy. Established 1868 

Army & Navy Supply Co. 
Dept. 201. Box 1835, Richmond, Virgini. 
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RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
US 
Raise Guinea Pigs in any small space, indoors or out; we 
show how. Clean, gentle animals, easy to raise; multiply 
rapidly; eat table and vegetable scraps, grass, etc. We. 
supply breeders cheap and buy all you raise at top prices 
Send today for contract, price list and particulars FREE. 


REX BREEDERS’ LEAGUE, 4553 Davison Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VACATION !S HERE. ENJOY YOURS 
; With JOCKEY CLUB FIELD GLASS 
Great range, fine quality lenz, complete with leather 
case and shoulder strap, $4.25. 
2A FOLDING CARTRIDGE PREMO. 
pictures, 214 x 3%, $6.50. ' 
> one TOOL KIT. 10 Tools. Real leather case, 
only $2.75. 
FREE COMPASS WITH EACH ORDER 
Send 2 cts. for lists of 1000 bargains 
Everything Guaranteed. Everything Postpaid 
E. A. D’ARMER & CO. 
940 Flatbush Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 

stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure."’ It tells how I 

cured myself a er’ yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7433 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 


1926 








Breymann, marching in double time, was 
sweeping down on the unsuspecting and 
victory-scattered patriot forces! The even 
lines of marching Brunswickers seemed at 
first glance more numerous than the beaten 
columns of Baum. 


LEX wheeled to fly with the alarm— 

tripped over the buttressed roots of an 
elm. That fortune saved his life, for as he 
sprawled an Indian tomahawk thudded into 
the tree before which a moment before his 
head had been. The fallen boy seemed help- 
less; the redskin leaped from his hiding with 
knife in hand. Alex, still prostrate, snapped 
the lock of his loaded gun. The flint fell 
vainly—the jar of his fall had scattered the 
powder from the pan. The Indian paused at 
the upward swing of the rifle; he had thought 
Alex stunned. Up leaped Alex as the redskin 
raised the rifle he had forborne to spread 
alarm by firing heretofore. His motion was 
too late; with a bayonet-like jab the muzzle 
of Alex’s gun sank into his midriff and- he 
collapsed helplessly. 

Over the brow of the hill sprang Alex, and 
a rattle of futile shots behind preceded his 
shoulderwise view of a half-dozen painted 
savages in full pursuit. 

On! On! Alex’s battle-weary feet seemed 
leaden; his lungs worked in spasms. Strangling 
fear, not for himself, but for Stark and his 
men, gripped icily at his heart. A rough 
grasp tore at his shoulder—one Indian had 
far outsped the rest! 

Crash of gunfire in front! The grip loosened. 
Down crashed the Indian in the brush behind. 
Stark, no soldier to send a single scout, had 
dispatched others after Alex’s leaving, and 
three of these fortune had led near his own 
path. The sound of firing had done the rest. 

The enemy, uncertain what forces lay 
ahead, paused. Headlong Alex and the three 
who had saved him crashed through the 
forest—onward, onward, till at last the ficld 
of battle came in sight. Alex dropped at the 
feet of Stark. m 


he and 





‘“‘Hessians—hundreds! gasped, 
fainted. 

Blackness held him but a moment. A 
soldier emptied a canteen in his face, and he 
sat up as Stark, ordering the men nearby to 
fire a volley in alarm, swept his depleted force 
into the best cover at hand. None too soon, 
for hard on Alex’s footsteps came the whole 
panting force of Breymann, well armed, and 
with cannon. 

Battle joined below the earthworks, muzzle 
to muzzle, gun-butt to bayonet. Alex strug- 
gled to his knees and loaded and fired, loaded 
and fired. The weary Americans, outnumbered 
now, retreated stubbornly. Victory seemed 
ending in defeat. 

“Safford!’”’ breathed Alex. “Safford, with 
Warner’s men—has Stephen found him?” 

And in every patriot heart the thought 
echoed—and found its answer at last in a 
flanking rattle of musketry and a rousing 
patriot yell! A rush from the north—Saf- 
ford’s fresh force, small but sufficient, swept 
down the road at the crucial moment! The 
men of Breymann hesitated, faltered, broke 
and fled! Only nightfall saved the last rem- 
nant of the invading force from capture or 
destruction. 








|| The Mounted — 
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“It’s pretty rotten,” he said in a low voice. 
“‘T mean, what’s what you’ll think of me when I 
tell you what I’ve been and—and what I’ve 
done. Like enough you'll want to fire me out 
an’ never see me again. I wouldn’t blame you, 
neither. I 

“Listen, kid,” Laranger interrupted sud- 
denly. He bent slightly forward. His clear 
eyes caught Terrell’s earnestly. “I’m not 
goin’ to interrupt you but this once. I just 
want you to understand that you ain’t 
talkin’ to any plaster saint. I was pitched 
out in the world when I was thirteen. I’ve 
been up against it hard, and I’ve done things 
I’d hate to have a living soul know about. 
What you got to remember is that doin’ an 
ornery thing an’ realizin’ it’s rotten, an’ 
bein’ ashamed o’ yourself ain’t what really 
matters. But when you keep on gettin’ bogged 
up deeper an’ deeper in the muck without even 
knowin’ you’ve left solid ground, thinkin’ all 
the time, likely, what a real man an’ a fine 
sport you are, an’ all— That’s what kills the 
soul, kid, deader’n a coyote plowed with a 
slug o’ lead from a thirty-eight forty. I been 
through the mill an’ I know. So don’t be 
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LIP a few sticks of OH BOY GUM 

in your pack—and you'll be the 
most popular Scout on the hike. For 
each big stick is enough for a good 
chew for two. And the purest, finest, 
flavoriest gum you ever tried. Couldn’t 


be better at a nickel a stick. Yet you 
get OH BOY GUM for a cent. 


Take it along on the next hike—for 
a cool mouth and throat, a fresh, 
sweet breath and clean, white teeth. 


THE GOUDY GUM CoO. 


Boston, Mass. 





~Tts Pure 








Come on, Fellows! Line 
Up for the Big Things 


BOYS’ LIFE just finished announcing two of the 
many thrilling serials its readers will get in their 
1926 copies. The greatest mystery story ever— 
Beyond The Dog’s Nose—gets under way in this 
issue. Another hair-raiser and breath-taker—The 
Flight of the Gray Goose—begins in the August 
number. 


Now BOYS’ LIFE is ready to announce again. 
time it’s the good news that: 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell, author, soldier, and Scout of all 
Scouts, will have a_ heart-to-heart, straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
with Scouts, reflecting views upon his recent visit to America. 


This 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt, just back from a most unusual ex- 
pedition to the “roof of the world” the Plateau of Tibet, high up in 
the Himalayas, will tell through the coming pages of BOYS’ LIFE of 
his weird experience among the natives and animals of this strange 
land. It was on this expedition that Col. Roosevelt re-discovered 
and killed the Ovis Poli, about which he will tell. 

Fielding H. ‘‘Hurry-up’’ Yost, one of the greatest football 
coaches of all time—the man who piloted the University of Michigan 
eleven to the Conference Championship last year—will give some real 
football ‘‘dope” in his articles “‘Winning Plays” and ‘What Counts 
in Getting on the Team.” 

That’s a line-up of winners for sure—and it isn’t complete yet. 
There’s more coming. Things you can’t afford to miss. 

Don’t wait until all the fireworks get going. You’re sure to miss 
something good if you do. Subscribe now, get what’s going on and 
assure yourself of what’s coming. 


Turn back to the second cover, fill in the coupon and head 
for the mail box. 


Don’t Go Without BOYS’ LIFE 
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afraid to spill out anything a-tall that’s on 
your mind.” 

Terrell’s lids drooped, and reaching out he 
gripped the man’s knee for an instant and then 
relaxed his hold. 

“Thanks, Tex,” he said, his voice a little 
blurred. ‘‘ You—you do understand, all right.” 

Straightening, he linked his hands again 
about his knee and stared between the dark 
tree-trunks at the dancing, flickering flames. 

“Those men to-night—” he said suddenly. 
“But that isn’t the beginning. It started 
when Dad cashed. Hehadthecon. Wecame 
from Duluth to Nara Visa when I wasn’t any 
taller’n your Winchester, an’ moved into a 
shack outside 0’ tcwn. There was air there 
an’—an’ space. We got a few head o’cattle an’ 
some horses. Both of us did the chores. At 
first Dad got better, but after a while he didn’t 
do so good. I dunno why. The air was fine 
an’ we had aplenty to eat. I sure throve on it. 
When I was fourteen I was able to look after the 
whole place an’ let Dad rest. There was even 
a little cash to spare for the doctor. But some 
way he didn’t do Dad no good, an’— Well, no 
use draggin’ that all out. When it was all over 
I had the shack an’ two horses. The rest had 
gone for—expenses.” 

“Expenses eat up a lot,” Laranger said 
almost bitterly. 

“They sure do,” agreed Terrell. ! “One o’ 
the horses went pretty quick. The other— 
Well, I couldn’t give him up, Tex—I just 
couldn’t. Dad an’ me had made a pet of him. 
He was all that was left to—”’ The boy bit his 
lip and swallowed hard. “I tried to get work,” 
he went on firmly, “but it was a slack season 
an’ nothin’ doin’. I had to sell the shack an’ 
then—an’ then——” 

His voice trailed away and he glanced side- 
wise at his companion. Laranger neither stirred 
nor looked up. Curiously heartened Terrell 
resumed his narrative. 

“‘T bedded down most anywhere an’ had to 
swipe enough to eat,” he confessed. “Finally 
I pulled out an’ headed west for Kirby. It 
seemed like there’d be plenty o’ chances for 
work in a big town. I figured I could make it 
in three days but some way I got delayed an’ 
come dark the third day I had twelve or fifteen 
miles yet togo. There was a moon somethin’ like 
to-night only brighter, so I kept on an’ around 
nine o’clock I run smack into a hold-up.” 

“A hold-up!” 

“Yeah. Leastwise it was just over. I 
found out afterward they’d robbed the stage an’ 
made the driver turn around an’ beat it back 
to Kirby. When I come around a bend 
walkin’ my cayuse in the dusk there was four 
of ’em there in the trail with their masks off 
gettin’ ready to mount an’ fan the wind. I 
could see their faces plain as day, but I’d 
hardly got a good look before they throwed 
down on me.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you weren’t rubbed out right 
there,” commented Laranger. 


different from the others someway; not so foul 
talkin’ an’ all that. He’d had a rotten deal 
when he was a kid. Some drunken sheriff shot 
his father an’ that drove him against the law. 
I not only couldn’t break my word to him but 
pretty soon I—I didn’t want to leave. I 
never had anybody before I liked—like that. 
He was one dandy fellow—dandy, an’ he was 
white. . Maybe that sounds—funny.” 

Laranger turned his head and gave the boy 
a long, curious look. “No,” he said slowly. 
“Not to me.” 

Terrell flushed faintly and his linked fingers 
tightened their grip on his knee. His heart 
was filled with gratitude toward this man who 
seemed to understand so perfectly. 

“So I stayed along an’ Buck an’ me had 
some good times,” he went on. “It was sup- 
posed to be an outfit—the Triple Cross; an’ 
there was quite a bunch o’ steers to see to, most 
of ’em rustled. I worked around with the 
cattle an’ looked after things when the bunch 
went off—nights. I knew what they were up to, 
but some way I—I didn’t mind. I didn’t mind 
anything so long as Buck was there except— 
Felsh.” 

“He was one of the others?” questioned 
Laranger briefly. 

The boy nodded, his face freezing momen- 
tarily into a queer half-raging, half-frightened 
look. ‘‘He’s a—devil,” he said in a low tone. 
“Chick an’ Bud Demis weren’t so bad, but 
Felsh had it in for me right along. He didn’t 
want me around an’ only for Buck he’d have—” 
The boy drew a short breath. “I don’t know 
what he’d have done to me, but it wouldn’t 
have been just—killin’. He—he liked to see 
things—suffer. He was rotten with horses. 
One time Buck caught him lashin’ my cayuse, 
Freckles. He hadn’t any reason. Freckles 
was a reg’lar baby. I'd always treated him 
good an’ he didn’t know what it was to be 
hurt. He hadn’t a mean streak in him, but 
Felsh——” 

Terrell’s teeth clicked together and he 
paused. “But Buck gave him an earful, 
believe me,” he went on presently. ‘He never 
touched Freckles again, but he had it in for 
me worse than ever. I could tell that an’ I 
began to get sort of scared. They called 
him Crook. He had a sort of crooked foot 
an’ limped, an’ sometimes he’d look at me 
out of his yellow eyes, an’-— Well, only 
for Buck I’d have run away. . . . I’m takin’ 
an awful lot o’ time over this.’ 

“Go on,” Laranger told him in an odd, 
suppressed voice. 

“T was there for over two months when 
they planned to rob the bank in Shelby. It 
was a big job an’ they was quite a while 
workin’ it up. Then the night came an’ 
they all went. I—I didn’t want Buck to go. 
Someway I—I was afraid. I asked him 
couldn’t I come along, but he wouldn’t let 
me. An’ when I asked him to be careful, he 


just laughed. He had an awful nice laugh. 
Tex—kind of crinkly at the corners of his 
eyes, an’ it made you feel—sort of good inside. 
He told me not to be a nut an’ grabbed 
ahold o’ my shoulder an’ gave it a squeeze. 
An’ then—he went. . . . He—he never came 
back.” 

“What!” exclaimed Laranger, stung by 
the note of tragedy in the boy’s voice. “You 
mean F 

“He was shot. They done the job all 
right an’ were makin’ their getaway when 
somebody in a house across the street who 
had seen ’em comin’ out of the bank pulled 
down on Buck. Chick an’ Bud grabbed him 
before he fell an’ eased him along aways, 
but—but it wasn’t any good. They had to 
leave him down along the trail a little ways 
an’ beat it. When they told me I—I wanted 
to go back an’—get him. I— Thinkin’ o’ 
him—layin’ there in the dark—alone— I 








The boy’s voice faltered and died away and 
for a moment or two he sat silent fighting for 
self-control. 

““I—I guess I was some baby that night,” 
he went on huskily at last. “I couldn’t sleep. 
I just kept thinkin’ an’ thinkin’. Well, come 
mornin’ Felsh begun to get in his dirty work. 
He knocked me around considerable an’ when 
I started out to feed Freckles he wouldn’t 
let me go. He said he—he’d do what was 
necessary. I got scared at the look in his 
eyes and when he went out I got through the 
back window an’ run around the _ house. 
Freckles was inside the corral right by the gate. 
He—he knew I was—due with his breakfast. 
He—he was—waitin’ for me. Felsh went 
limpin’ straight for him. I—I started to run. 
I yelled, an’ tried to—to— But there wasn’t 
any time. Felsh w alked right up to the bars 
an’ pulled—his gun, an’ 

Terrell’s voice broke suddenly and his face 
dropped forward against his clenched hands. 
A suppressed guttural sound of fury came 
from Laranger. For an instant he sat motion- 
less with gritting teeth, Then one arm 
slid gently across the bent, heaving back, and 
he gripped the quivering muscles of the boy’s 
shoulder tight 

He said no word. Scarcely a sound came 
from Terrell. The two simply sat there, 
close, motionless, silent until at length the 
boy’s brief paroxysm of grief had passed and 
his head half lifted, chin resting on his cupped 
hands. 

“There ain’t much more,” he said in a hot, 
throaty voice. “‘He beat me up till I near 
croaked. When he’d gone I crawled into 
the shed an’ lay on the corn stalks all day. 
Come dark I started back to the house to get 
my gun an’—kill him. I knew I'd have to 
be mighty careful, so I sneaked up to the 
window an’ peeked in. They must of been 
countin’ what they stole for there was a big 








“T come awful near bein’,” ee 


admitted Terrell. “Only for 
one man I would have been. 
His name was Huston—Buck 
Huston, a big, fine lookin’ fel- 
low with yellow hair an’ kind 
of smilin’ eyes. The others 
wanted to down me, but he said 
nothin’ doin’. They had an 
argument an’ finally I was made 
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mess 0’ bills an’ gold lyin’ on the table. I 
expected they’d divide it, but they didn’t. 
Instead Felsh packed it all neat into a leather 
sack an’ put that in a hole in the floor covered 
with a plank.” 

“Perhaps they were planning to beat it,” 
suggested Tex. ‘“‘They’d hardly have dared 
to stay there. Huston’s body must have given 
them away to the authorities.” 

“T don’t think so. They didn’t seem like 
they were goin’ to move. You see they 
weren’t known in Kirby. None of ’em ever 
went there in the daytime. They got supplies 
an’ all in another town an’ folks there thought 
they were reg’lar ranchers. Besides, the Triple 
Cross was so well hid that——” 

He broke off abruptly at the sound of foot- 
steps and turned his head as did Laranger. 
For a moment or so man and boy watched 
the approaching Biddle with much the same 
expression of impatience. He came toward 
them, slowly dragging his feet a little and 
giving the impression of one whose will is 
combating a distinct reluctance. A dozen 
paces away he halted. 

“Could I speak to you a few minutes, Tex?” 
he asked in a rather subdued tone. 

Laranger hesitated. It was a decided 
wrench to drag his thoughts away from the 
recital he had been listening to—a recital 
which had roused his interest and stirred his 
emotions to no ordinary degree. He felt a 
very marked reluctance to breaking into it 
even for a short time. 

““Couldn’t you wait till morning?” he 
asked. 

Biddle did not answer for a second or two. 
“T—could,”’ he said slowly at length. “But 
I guess I—I better not.” 

Laranger arose at once. “Wait here, 
Pete,” he said in a low tone. “I won’t be 
long.” 

Terrell nodded and watched the two move 
slowly off along the edge of the trees. He 
felt no curiosity as to what they were talking 
about. Biddle had some grievance to press 
no doubt; he was that sort. 

Presently Pete rose mechanically and 
stretched his cramped limbs. He was still 
under the spell of poignant memories and 
rending emotions, but these had been bottled 
up so long that just the telling of his story 
had eased insensibly his heartache. 

“He’s fine—fine,” he murmured as he 
turned and strolled slowly and aimlessly back 
through the shadowing trees. “He—under- 
stands.” 

Behind him the camp-fire had died a little, 
but the glow still lit up the open and pene- 
trated a little way into the grove, vying with 
the moonlight, which sifted through the 
branches and dappled the ground with patches 
of molten silver. The voices of the boys, still 
shrill and garrulous, came to Terrell as an 
indistinct murmur which yet was reassuring 
in its sense of human nearness. 

Slowly the boy moved on, 
heedless of the bulking shadows, 
his mind solely dn Laranger’s 
sympathy and understanding. 

“He’s been through it; he 
knows,”’ Terrell reflected. “‘He 
don’t say hardly anything but 
a fellow feels sort of safe an’ 
comfortable with him. I wish 
Biddle would hurry up an’ get 
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thought to myself there’s come 
a chance sometime for me to 
slip away, but after a while I— | 
I couldn’t.” 
“You mean you couldn’t 
break your word?” 
‘I might have to the others,” 





admitted Terrell, “but not to || each. Friends of ' 
Buck. I liked him right from the not selling BOYS’ LIFES. 
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against a slender cottonwood. 
For a second or two he swayed 
drunkenly. Then, sagging at 
the knees, his rigid fingers 
clawed impotently along the 
rough bark, his body crumpled 
and he fell forward on his face. 
(To be continued in Boys’ LIFE 
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Scout | 
Outfit “A” 


AFTER a strenuous day of 
knocking about at camp 
or on the hike, every scout, as 
the cool evening draws near, 
wants to change to a clean 
uniform. 

Scout Outfit “A” is eco- 
nomical in price but just a little 
more dressy than the Outdoor 
Service Outfit. It is extra strong 
and sturdy and made of finer 
finished materials. 

The Outfit consists of a long 
sleeve shirt, with a roll collar, 
high quality khaki shorts, neck- 
erchief, neckerchief slide, belt 
with belt hooks and cotton 
stockings. 

It is excellent for camp ex- 
hibitions, drills or parades and 
the long sleeves of the shirt 
come in just right for merit 
badge use. 

The low price makes it pos- 
sible for every boy to have 
two complete outfits — The 
Outdoor Service Outfit and 
Scout Outfit “A.” 


The Outdoor Service Outfit 


Consists of ““V’’ neck shirt, shorts, official 
belt with belt hooks and cotton stockings. 


Complete, $3.95 


Largest Producers of Uniforms in 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY. 


Uniform 














The 
Scout Hat 


No uniform is really 
complete without the 
Official Boy Scout Hat. 
In fact, it is absolutely 
essential for parades and 
all public demonstra- 
tions. As for hikes in 
the hot sun or stormy 
weather, it is indeed a 
friend in need. The 
Scout Hat is light, sturdy 
and cool, and just dandy 
for summer use. 


$2.95 
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Here it is! 


The | 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


When you are looking around for a tool that will fill 
the bill, LOOK FOR AN ULSTER KNIFE. 

When you want to whittle a stick, cut a rope, notch a 
log, GET AN ULSTER KNIFE. 

When you want to open a bottle, GET AN ULSTER. 

When you need to drill a hole, GET AN ULSTER. 

When you have need of a screw driver, GET AN 
ULSTER. 

A knife for all uses. The Official Ulster Boy Scout 
Knife. 

Here is an Official Boy Scout Knife forged from the 
finest steel that is guaranteed to satisfy every boy in every 
particular. 

Your nearest dealer has them. 

Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America have them. 

We have them at the factory in Ellenville. 


GET ONE NOW BEFORE YOU GO TO CAMP 
Large Size - $1.50 Medium Size - $1.50 


trade Mork ULSTER KNIFE CO. 
DWIGHT DIVINE AND SONS Ellenville, N. Y. 






































